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BOYS’ LIFE 


ATWATER KENT 


RADIO 


Two boy explorers 


in a radio factory 





In the tool room many skilled men 
are busy producing tools with which 
Atwater Kent Radio is made, includ- 
ing steel gauges, for measurements as 
fine as one ten-thousandth of an inch, 





Cuapter IX: Out into the world 


Dear Dap: 


FTER the finished radio sets are put into their 
4% brown cardboard travelling bags they have 
a long hike to make before they go out into the 
world. 

The packing boxes, with the sets snuggling 


inside, protected by air cushions, ride away from 
the packers on an endless belt that travels forty 
feet a minute. When they come to a curve, 
another belt picks them up. Then they gently 
slide down an incline on steel rollers. 

A big machine closes over them. Steel claws 
reach out and close the end flaps of the covers. 
Somewhere in the machine the side flaps are 
brushed with glue. The next machine, with a 
dial like a speedometer, counts the boxes and 
presses down the flaps so that the lids are fully 
closed. 

Then an endless belt, or conveyor, as they 
call it, carries them up towards "the roof and 
out of sight through a hole in the partition. 

Howard and I chased around to see where 
they went to. We found that the conveyor runs 
the whole length of the factory, and I guess that 
must be a quarter of a mile. It goes up and 
down like the Roller Coaster at Sunshine Park. 
And all the way it is loaded with those brown 
boxes with Atwater Kent’s name on them. 
They are so close together that their ends touch, 
and they snake along without anybody paying 
any attention to them. 

Half way down the factory a spur track joins 
this radio railroad. That’s for the Radio Speak- 
ers. We saw a line of Speakers, in their packing 
boxes, waiting for the signal to go ahead. Some- 
thing is moving on this railroad all the time. 
Sometimes it’s sets and sometimes speakers. 

Well, we walked along under the railroad until 











“The brown boxes we had 








seen moving along in the factory had come through the tunnel 
and were shooting out at the bottom of a building that looks like a big water tank.” 
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it came to the end of the factory and disappeared 
into a tunnel. Then a man took us outside and 
hurried us around the building until we came 
to a real railroad with a string of freight cars 
drawn up at a long platform. 

The brown boxes we had seen moving along in 
the factory had come through the tunnel and 
were shooting out of the bottom of a building 
that looks like a big water tank. They never 
stopped moving until they crossed the loading 
platform and were inside the freight car, where 
men lifted them off and stowed them away. 

When the last car was loaded a man yelled 
“All sét,” the door of the car was closed and 
sealed, the engine gave a squeal 
and another trainload of Atwater 
Kent Radio was on its way. 


Your Aff te Son, 


For Mother and Dad 


Those Christmas gifts! What planning, what solicitude, 
what sacrifices they represent. And, alas! how quickly they 
are forgotten unless they fill more than a fleeting need. 

But Radio is never forgotten. It brings happiness not 
merely for one day, but for all the days tocome. For Radio, 
the great modern source of entertainment and worthwhile 
knowledge, meets a permanent desire. 

For Christmas there can be no choicer gift—from you to the 
children, from the children to you—from Santa Claus to the 
whole family—or from any one of you to any human being 
who craves companionship. 

In choosing a gift that means so much, you will want to be 
sure of rightness in every quality. With Atwater Kent Radio 
vou are sure. That’s the way itis made. For Christmas de- 
livery, see an Atwater Kent dealer now. 


Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radio 
ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A. Atwater Kent, President 
4798 WIssAHICKON AVENUE . PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 





Model 35, six-tube One Dial 
receiver, shielded cabinet, less 
tubes and batteries, but with 
battery cable attached, $70.00 





Model 30, six-tube One Dial 
receiver. Less tubes and bat- 
teries, but with battery cable 
attached, $85.00 


Model 32, seven-tube One Dial 
receiver. Less tubes and bat- 
teries, but with battery cable 
attached, $140.00 


Prices slightly 

higher west of the 

Rockies and in 
Canada 





Model H Speaker, dark brown 


Model L Speaker, dark brown 
crystalline finish, $21.00 


crystalline finish, $16.00 


2. Copyright, 1926, by the Boy Scouts of America 
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: A BETTER BUGLE 
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Kl BE PREPARED to enter the next 


it () REXCRAFT PRIZE BUGLING CONTEST 





2d 
id which may be held in your district. You MUST own a REXCRAFT 
a : OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT BUGLE to QUALIFY. Many honors 


‘ come to a CHAMPION BUGLER. 


J : ge Why don’t you learn to blow a bugle? It’s easy with a 
Rexcraft Official. Just think—there are only five notes to 





; Q) eA learn. Most boys can learn at least four of these in one 
g 1 : hour, and sound many bugle calls just fine after two 
4 J : weeks’ practice. 
xy It will be worth your while to be able to blow a 
ipa mR bugle. It is easy to EARN a MERIT BADGE a 
j a. with a Rexcraft Official and become a leader in  *°*” Years ld ont een Beale 
fe + your troop. Besides, most important of all, it 
~~ will DEVELOP YOUR LUNGS. You need healthy lungs to be a winner 
a ss _ i in any game even in life. All champions must have HEALTHY, 
in . : WELL DEVELOPED LUNGS. 
1 ‘> From Coast to Coast, there are thousands of Scouts and thousands of Boys who are 
je : not Scouts, who now own a REXCRAFT OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT BUGLE, 
hes, aN the bugle with the name and the official seal engraved on the side of the horn. 
ry et That was their guarantee that they were buying a superior, perfect bugle at a 
siesta : bargain price of ONLY $5.00. All real scouts know that they can’t afford 
4 ’ Pe to risk their money on out-of-tone cheaper bugles, and besides, it would 
fh Bo eS NS make them look like pikers when most of the scouts are buying a 
hy true-tone Rexcraft Official. 


DON’T WAIT—BUY YOUR BUGLE NOW! 


Insist on a REXCRAFT OFFICIAL at your dealers, 
packed with an instruction book in a sealed carton. 


On sale at music, sporting goods, and scout out- 
fitter stores, or get a money order, fill out this 
coupon and mail to us. 


————-COUPON- — — ——- 


REXCRAFT, INC. 
| 57 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| Please send:me a Rexcraft Official BOY 
| SCOUT bugle with instruction book. 
| Enclosed find $5.00. 


Pad aE tia ee, 
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CHRISTMASTIME 


O and get the holly wreaths, hang them on the wall, 
Barberry and mistletoe, do not loaf nor crawl; 
Furbish up the old house; sing a cheery song, 
Everywhere is laughter now; join the merry throng! 


For it’s Christmastime again lads, Christmastime again, 
Scudding winds across the hills, snow drifts in the glen, 
Skiing days, tobogganing, and forts of snow to win, 

And three cheers for the loser with the wide scout grin! 


Split the logs and bring them in, lay the pieces straight; 

Then along the pathway trim, swiftly out the gate, 

Join the bunch that’s waiting there, skates and sleigh and sled, 
Play the game and play it hard, leader or the led! 


Winter sports and winter fun, snow is here again! 
Coasting down the hillside, sleighing in the glen, 
Hockey on the old pond, skating on the stream, 

And tales of ghosts and goblins in the firelight’s gleam. 


Summertime’s a merry time, so are Spring and Fall, 
But Christmas is the merriest, gladdest time of all, 
Christmas days are days of fun, glorious good laughter 
Enough to keep a fellow glad all the long months after. 


And now it’s Christmastime, Scouts, Christmastime again! 

Good will on the old earth and in the hearts of men, 

Happy times and laughing days! Now no one should be blue, 

For Christmastime is with us! Merry Christmas, Scouts, to you! 
Edmund Leamy. 


December 
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Folding Candle 
Lantern 
Splendid for 
and other uses. Col- 
lapses flat for pocket. 
Stormproof galvanized 
with 
reflector. ee 
No. 1258. Shipping 
weight, 2 Ibs. 





LOOK! 


Pages 5, 6, 7, 36, 
37 and 53 are just 
filled with boy 
scout things. 


LOOK AT THEM 
FIRST before you 
go on with your 
stories. You will 
be glad! 


‘‘Plumb’’ Brand Official 
Scout Axe and Sheath 


The axe is always handy at every turn in 
camp or on a hike. This axe is made of one 
piece solid steel, hand-forged, and coated with 
rust-resisting finish. It has a distinctive red 
handle and black head with patented Plumb 
take-up wedge which keeps the handle tight. 
Has slot for drawing nails. Leather guard 
sheath is furnished with it. 


NO: BOR PFEDRG.... 2.0600 Price $1.80 


“Collins” Make Official Scout 
Axe and Sheath 


This is a trifle heavier than the “Plumb” axe 
and is_ noted for its unusual resistance to 
rust. Splendid results have been reported to 
us as to the practicability and hardiness of 


this axe. It is also furnished with a leather 
guard sheath. 
Mo. S007; Prepeat......0..055 Price $1.80 





Flint and Steel Set 


Something every Scout should 


Scout's , 
have for fire-making. Con- 


sists of piece of vanadium 
steel and piece of quartz in a 
compact Khaki carrying case, 
with extra pocket for tinder. 
No. 1505. Prepaid. 
Price 75c 


aluminum 


Price $1.00 








SCOUTING 
CHRISTMAS 





Gifts that will please everybody. Even Dad will appreciate scout things 
for Christmas. Why not show these pages to him and Mother too,— 
perhaps they are wondering what to give you for Christmas, and the 
things on these pages will greatly help them. 


Brother and sister, aunt and uncle will surely be interested. And you, 
too, will find helpful suggestions for gifts to your scout chum and 
scoutmaster., - 





Featherweight Shelter Tent 


Made of specially processed high quality canvas. ‘Thoroughly water- 
proof. The design has met with the unqualified approval of all scouts 
and scout leaders who have tried it out. it has am advantage over the 
Army Shelter Tent models because it laces up “the front, thereby 
affording protection from wind and rain. Length, 84 inches; width, 
46 inches; height, 36 inches. Furnished with 9 pegs, two folding 
poles and a carrying case, which makes a good pillow when tent is 
set up. 


No. 1303. Shipping Weight, 6 -Ibs................ Price $7.00 
**Gold Medal’? Camp Cot 


Frame, of best grade selected wood, natural finish. Folds compactly. 
Top made of extra fine 12-0z. olive drab duck. Weighs only 16 Ibs. 
Can be set up or taken down in 50 seconds. Size, open, 6 ft. 3 in. 
long; 28 in. wide; 16% in. high. 


No. 1323. Shipping Weight, 17 Ibs............. ..-Each $4.50 


BLANKETS 


Official High Grade Khaki Camp Blanket 


Made of the finest quality pure soft wool. Weight, 4% Ibs. 


66 x 84 inches. 
No. 1334. Shipping Weight, 6 Ibs............... Each $6.50 


Official Khaki Camp Blanket 
An economical wool blanket of exceptional wearing quality. Stamped 
with official badge design. Weight, 3 lbs. Size, 58 x 82 inches. 
No. 1172. Shipping Weight, 4 Ibs............... Each $4.00 


Waterproof Ground Blanket 


Indispensable when compelled to sleep in a tent or on the ground. 
Specially constructed finely woven waterproof duck; olive drab; no 
seams. A single waterproof sheet with brass grommets, and ball and 
socket fasteners. Size, 45 x 72 inches. 


No. 541. Shipping Weight, 2 Ibs................ Each $2.50 


Size, 





Remington Make Official Boy 
Scout Knife 


Regulation large size model with stag handle. 


It has a. heavy cutting blade, screw-driver, 
bottle and can opener and a punch blade. It 
is also equipped with a shackle for hanging on 
belt. Especially built to stand rough usage. 


No. 1496. Prepaid........... Price $1.50 
Ulster Brand Official Boy 
Scout Knife 


This is also a regulation large size model with 
stag handle. It has a large blade, can and 
bottle opener, screw-driver, and prackins tool 
for various Scout purposes, and is equipped 
with shackle for hanging on belt. 


No: 1988 Prepaid... .)..s«... Price $1.50 


“Hammer” Brand 


Regulation model, large size. Stag handle, 
heavy cutting blade, can opener, screwdriver, 
bottle opener, patented “spiral’’ boring tool. 
Removable shackle. A knife that was “made 
to cut and stay sharp.” 


No. 1566. Prepaid........... Price $1.50 





Little Giant Yucca Fire-making Set 


Consists of bow with leather thong, a drill and 
drill socket and notched fire board made of 
Yucca wood. his wood is especially recom- 
mended by Dudley W. Smith, Champion Fire 
by Friction Expert of the World, for quick 
results. Package of tinder furnished. 


No. 1532. Prepaid........... Price $1.10 











You must read the two following pages—They’re just filled with Scout things 
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6 BOYS’ LIFE 


1} When Santa Arrives 


K Be sure he has with him heaps of Boy Scout Equipment. Here are help- 

ful suggestions for Mother, Dad, Uncle, Aunt, Sister, Brother, Cousins, ( 
Scouts and Scoutmasters to give to Scouts. Be sure to show these 

pages to your family and friends. 



























Another excellent present is a year’s subscription to BOYS’ LIFE. 








Rover Pack 
Special Offer! jen ahs tao 

e ough trial to satisfy 

A new 1927 BOY SCOUT DIARY will be given demand for a larger 


free to every boy who sends us his order for $5.00 pack carrier. Made of 


or more of the articles shown on pages 5, 6, 7, 36, heavy waterproof can- 
37 and 53. vas, 27 inches deep, 


é s : with inside collar, ad- 
Simply send in your name and give us the pages of justable web straps 
BOYS’ LIFE from which you made up your order. with single suspension, 
: side rings for lacing 
OR on extra duffel. Ship- 


A new 1927 BOY SCOUT DIARY for only 10c os SEPA, St Se 
with the purchase of any other single article shown No. 1434. Shipping 
on the above-mentioned pages and subject to the weight, 234 Ibs. 


same terms. 
Price $5.00 
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New Official First Aid Belt Pouch 


An outfit that has been adopted after years of 
experimenting with the many and various items of 
first aid and finally selected by a Board of Ex- 
perts with the approval of the American Red 
Cross. It is a kit that will be welcomed by the 
entire field because it is so compact and still con- 
tains all the essential ingredients of a first aid 
pouch. Every Scout and Scout official should have 
one before starting to camp or on a hike. The 
contents are as follows: 1 Sterile Gauze Bandage, 
2 ins. x 6 yds. 1 Cylinder Zinc Oxide Adhesive 
Plaster, 1 in. x 1 yd. 1 Envelope H. F. Mercuro- 
1 Tube “First Aid for Burns.” 














A GOOD BUY 


Th ffici B 
Scout Knife Scout Knife The Official Boy 


Scout “Upton” 
Mess Kit has been 


chrome Gauze. : 
ae a lis in Carton. A dandy two-bladed knife; one r : : " : 
gs og gO Vi’ small First Aid small and one large, opening ae Gee ae Sng ton popular since the 
EE ay Soap : without use of fingernail. Ebony dle, large spear blade and one early ae in 
o . . or stag handle. implement blade with shackle. Scouting. It con- 
me, SOO Premed. . in. ec. siccacciscees 80c No. 1008 P 1 te Ne sans P ry sists of polished 
oO. seeeee- fPCPAal INO. £40U....... repal ic heavily nickeled 


soup can, cup, 
stew or fry pan 
and wire broiler. 


DUFFEL BAG 


Separate handles 


“Wear- 
Ever” for each article. 
Made of heavy Pantasote. Guaranteed waterproof. Reinforced All parts nest com- 
Canteen seams and fitted with inside neck which ties tightly before bag is pactly and are 
easily carried in 


closed with outside cord. Equipped with two handles for carrying. 
pocket or haver- 





RE oe i ck ce pai deeeacee es canna $3.00 sack, 

PE TRIN 5s 5 oss. 0cecadsccsaserdetonions a7. .. aay ry 

No. 1310. Size, 15x36 EC EO Te aso No. 1001. Shipping Weight, 1 Ib. 12 ozs. 
BE I SI, II io oes cdidcdnnecareaudcsce cocces . 5.50 Price $1.75 


Shipping Weight, 3 Ibs. each. 





Waterproof Individual 


The “Wear-Ever” Aluminum 
Boy Scout Official Canteen is 





























made of heavy seamless alu- 
minum. It is enclosed in a 
tight-fitting Khaki felt cover 
which, when wet, keeps the 
contents cool. It is also fit- 
ted with removable adjust- 
able shoulder strap. A fea- 
ture of this canteen is that 
it is concaved to fit the 
wearer’s hip. Its capacity is 
slightly over one quart. 

No. 1466. Shipping 
Weight, 2 lbs. 

Price $3.00 


Matchbox 


A box that is abso- 
lutely waterproof yet 
easily opened. Made 
of seamless brass. 
Holds enough matches 
to last several days. 
May save your life 
some day as it has 
many others. 
No. 1437. Prepaid. 
Price 55¢ 





Drinking Cups 


In these days every 
one wants his personal 
cup. Collapsible style 
with cover. Nickel 
plated,- stamped with 
Scout Emblem. 


No. 1007. Prepaid. 
Each 20c 


EATING SETS 


Aluminum Camp Set 


A compact, handy little set 7% inches long, made of good alu- 
minum. It is durable, convenient and easy to keep clean. Nee led 
three times a day on a hike or in camp. Separates into three parts, 


Knife, Fork and Spoon. 
No. 1404. Shipping Weight, 6 ozs 
No. 1405. Khaki Waterproof Case for above, 3 ozs... .20c 




















Price $1.00 


Pocket Eating Set 


Each set put up in a waterproof khaki case with snap 
fastener which can be carried in the pocket. . 


No. 1406. Shipping Weight, 6 ozs.. ....... 50c 
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The *‘Wear-Ever’’ Cook Kit 


The “Wear-Ever” Aluminum Official Cook Kit, 
shown in illustration above, is made of heavy 
gauge seamless aluminum. This outfit consists of 
fry pan with patent folding handle, into which 
stick may be inserted for holding over fire, cooking 
pot with cover, drinking cup and stew pan, which 
also serves as plate or soup bowl. Fork and 
spoon included. Parts nest and lock together and 
do not rattle when carried on a hike. There is a 
khaki carrying case with adjustable strap to con- 
veniently carry the outfit. 
No. 1200. Shipping Weight, 3 Ibs. 

Price $2.85 


U. S. Army Mess Kit 
Made of aluminum. Consists of fry pan and 
plate. 
ee ee en 35c 


37 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Every boy can buy any 
it. Simply choose the 
Service Stations listed 


December 
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Of course every |scout will want to 
use Boy Scout Christmas Cards. An 


excellent and attractive assortment will 


be found on page 53 














BUGLES 


“King” Official Bugle 


A splendid trumpet of the finest French brass. 


Key of “G”; tuning slide to “F. Its tone 
quality is such that it blends perfectly with 
professional band instruments. Actual weight, 
1 Ib. 3 oz. 


No, 2687. Prepatd........... Price $6.00 
“Rexcraft” Official Bugle 


This model is made of selected brass and 
equipped with heavy nickel silver mouthpiece, 
attached with chain. It also is Key of “‘G” 
with tuning slide to “F.” For all regulation 
requirements, it will be found worthy of dis- 
tinction. Actual weight, 1 lb. 3 oz. 


No. 1538. Prepaid...........Price $5.00 





Ne. 1554 


New 500-Foot Nickel Finish 
“Eveready” Searchlight 
This is a 3-cell focusing “EVEREADY” search- 
light with a range of 500 feet. This light has 
all the “EVEREADY” features, namely, safety- 
locking switch, octagonal non-rolling lens ring, 
etc. 


No. 9564. Prepaid...........4:.. Price $4.00 
THREE-CELL BATTERY. For No. 1554, de- 
scribed above. : 


No. 1506A. Prepaid............ Price 50c 


We have many other flash lights in stock. 


WRITING PAPER 


Scouts’ Official Note Paper 


Scouts of each class can now have their own 
paper with their badge design on each sheet. 
Each box contains 24 sheets and as many en 
velopes. For tenderfoot Scouts. 


No. 3182. Shipping Weight, 12 ozs. 
Price 65c 
For Second Class Scouts 
No. 3183. Shipping Weight, 12 ozs. 
Price 65¢ 
For First Class Scouts 
No. 3184. Shipping Weight, 12 ozs. 
Price 65¢ 


Scout Guard Rope 


A rope is very useful on parade duty and at 
rallies. Also very valuable for rescue work. 
Length of this rope is 15 feet and is equipped 
with snap fastener and ring for joining to 
other ropes. Lifting strength, 150 Ibs. 


No. 1276, Prepaid............Price 50c 


SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


JEWELRY 


First Class Scout’s Fob 


This is a possession which any First Class 
finish 


Scout would prize. Gold filled, rose f 
without enamel, optional for Commissioned 
Scout Leaders. 

NOs Peirce dav denssannhwas Price $2.50 


Sterling Silver Ring 


Seal Ring bearing First Class emblem, oxidized 
finish. 


NS I ia ik are ase na eet Price 85: 
Gold-Filled Ring 


This is identical with preceding, but heavy 10 
kt. gold-filled, 


BR TS oo ss sae kata oe Price $1.09 
Solid Gold Ring 
Identical with preceding, but 10 kt. solid gold. 
Le Sper er rere Price $5.50 
Scout Insignia Jewelry Set 


This set consists of sterling silver scarf pin, 
cuff links and tie clasp. Oxidized finish, each 
die-stamped with First Class emblem. 


Gs, Bl 6665s Shs ewes Price $1.50 
WATCHES 


Tat 





No. 1379 
14 Kt. White Gold Plated Wrist 
Watch 


11 jeweled lever movement, with leather strap. 
Useful day or night. Swiss movement. 


No. 1370.. Prepaid: «2504: Price $12.50 
“Radiolite” Watch 


At last a practical and inexpensive nightwatch 
has been produced. 


No. 1269. Prepaid..... sincico ke RICe Gee 
“Reliance” Watch 
It is a bridge model, 7-jeweled watch with thin, 
flat case and attractive face. 
No.. 1290: Prepaid: ..4..5+ Price $6.00 
Ingersoll Midget Radiolite 
Wrist Watch! 


The most convenient watch made. Wide leather 


straps are soft, strong and durable. Not jew- 
eled, 
No. 1364. Prepaid........... Price $4.00 


BOOKS 


The Roy Blakely Stories. 

Fitzhugh. 

The Tom Slade Books for Boys. 

Keese Fitzhugh. 

The Pee-Wee Harris Stories. 

Fitzhugh. 

Exceptionally good books for Boy Scouts 
60c a Copy 


By Percy Keese 
By Percy 
By Percy Keese 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


piece of equipment listed on pages 5, 6, 7 and 53. Scouts, be sure you tell your non-scout friends about 
article you want, list the number, and mail it with your money order to the nearest of the Boy Scout 
above. National Headquarters, of course, carries a very large assortment and can fill your orders promptly. 


1926 











BOY SCOUT 
STATUETTE. 
Designed by R. 
Tait MacKenzie 
This statuette should 
be an inspiration for 
any boy. Desirable 
for the Troop Room, 
for contest award and 
for every Scout to 
have in his room. 
Figure stands 17 
inches high. Attrac- 
tively modeled base 
- includes Scout Law. 
Made plastered composition in 
finishes. IVORY FINISH. 
charges extra. 
PEI POR TTT Oe Each $6.00 
Same, but BRONZE FINISH. Express 
charges extra. 


cS ee erro Price $6.75 















— 












of three 


Express 


Same, but COPPER FINISH. Express 
charges extra. , 
DEO: WE 505g Nees a duads Price $6.75 




















SCOUT’S MEMORY BOOK. A Kodak pho- 
tograph album bound in very fine leatherette, 
handsome and durable. Beautifully relieved in 
gold and green on front cover. Album con- 
structed in binder form allowing for additions 
as collection grows. A real scout’s illustrated 
diary to be illustrated with the scout’s own 
pictures. Size 7% by 12 inches. 

oe oprainneaielen Price $2.50 


Archery 


The newest thing in Arch- 
ery Sets. A complete 


archery set supplied with HERE IT 


three targets, a five-foot 
four at- Is?! 


lemonwood bow, 
tractive birch arrows and a The New 1927 Boy Scout 


The feature of this 





quiver. nies ; 
set is that the targets are ree ya tae 
superimposed upon corru- oky 
gated board which serves as _ 
the back piece. The true Scout needs his 
iary. 
As a Christmas gift, this 7 
Archery set is ideal. Every 15c each 
boy wants one and here is 
an opportunity to get it at Fits Vest Pocket. 240 
a very reasonable price. pages. Illustrated. Pub- 
N S} ae oan yout? — ya 
: q UpPDi viceable little boo or 4 
” rer *pPIng Scouts, Scout Leaders and / 
weight, 3 Ibs. $7.50 all boys. j 


583 Market Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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R7483—General Utility Knife. 
A blade forevery purpose. Large 
spearblade forheavywork. Small 
clipblade. Penblade. Staghandle. 
Nickel Silver bolsters, lining and 
shield. Length, closed, 334 inches. 


~ 
ae 


Remington Model 
24 — Hammerless, 
take-down auto- 
loader, chambered 
either forregular.22 
shorts, or .22 long- 
rifle cartridges. 


Remington Model 12— 
Hammerless, take-down 
repeater. Shoots either 
.22 short, long, or long- 
rifle cartridges. 


Rifles 











PLEASE YOUR DAD 
AND PLEASE YOURSELF 


Y OUR dad’s just as anxious for you to get what you want 


most for Christmas as you are. So tell him that a Reming- 
ton.22 rifle ora Remington knife will hit the spot. He’ll be glad 
to know you’ve the right outdoor stuff in you and the good 
judgment to pick out the best, both in quality and in value. 


Wherever sportsmen go, whether tothe North Pole with Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Byrd, or to Asia with the Roosevelt 
expedition, Remington firearms, ammunition and knives 
go, too. They have the quality that can be depended upon 
when life is at stake. ; 


And that Remington Model 24 autoloading .22 rifle that you 
want for Christmas is just assturdily built as the larger Reming- 
ton rifles used by big game hunters the world over. 


Remington knives are equally fine. Their blades result from 
110 years’ experience and leadership in processing and tem- 

ering steel. Their edges are keen and durable—equal to the 
haeddest tasks set for them. 


Ask your dealer to show you his Remington knives and 
rifles—and then tell your dad about them before he has 
bought something you won’t like half so well. 
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R4548—Electrician’s-Radio Knife. 
Sheepfoot blade for scribing, coping, 
and general work. Combination 
screw-driver and wire-scraper, 
equippedwithalockdevice. Genuine 
English cocobolo handle. Nickel Sil- 
ver bolsters. Brass lining. Length, 
closed, 334 inches. 














Remington Kleanbore 
Cartridges 


Here is the most sensational 
development in the history of 
ammunition. Cartridges that 
will prevent rust, corrosion, 
and pitting in the bore of rifle 
barrels even if you don’t clean 
them. Just clean the bore with 
boiling water to remove all 
traces left by ordinary ammu- 
nition and then shoot Reming- 
ton Kleanbore Cartridges. As 
long as you shoot them and 
nothing else the bore of your 
barrel will not rust, corrode, 
or pit. These cartridges make 
the inside of your barrel rust- 
less and stainless. Get them 
from your dealer in the popu- 


lar small-bore, rimfire sizes. 
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Let’s Talk Turkey 


Illustrated by Harold N. Anderson 


T’S FUNNY the way things work out sometimes; because 
Jimmy McClusky was about the toughest kid we ever 
had in our troop, so hard that we would never have let 
him in at all if Mr. Flanders hadn’t asked us to, in hopes 

that we might make something out of him; and yet for a time 
Mr. Flanders himself said that he didn’t believe we ever could 
unless we could get him away from Old Skaggs; and it was 
Jimmy and Old Skaggs who had more to do with the best 
Christmas party Troop Six ever had than anybody else in the 
troop, though they didn’t get all the credit for it. 

The whole business started at our first meeting in December, 
without our knowing just what was getting started—the way 
it is with most things. When it came time for our camp-fire 
talk, which is the last fifteen minutes of every meeting, Mr. 
Flanders had us all gather up close, and we sang two or 
three songs, and then he said: 

“Now, you fellows, I’m going to talk turkey to you for 
a while, about vacation. You all want it, and are looking for- 
ward to it, and I'll bet there isn’t a one in the lot of you who 
has any real plan about how he’s going to use it. And that 
means that most of you won’t really use it at all, but just putter 
around, and let it run away from you without getting any 
real good out of it. Now, which one of you has a real plan 
for his vacation?” 

Well, that certainly started a discussion. And there were 
more crazy schemes than you ever heard of. But about one 
question from Mr. Flanders showed them up for what they 
really were; when it came to any sort of definite plan, 
none of us had any. That is, none but Jimmy McClusky. 
He knew exactly what he was going to do. He was going out 
to stay with Old Skaggs. Of course, that hit Mr. Flanders 
right between the eyes. But he didn’t let on. He just sort of 
grinned. 

“What do you do out at Old Skaggs’s?” he said. 

Jimmy grinned 
back at him. 

“Oh, all sorts 
of things. I get 
all the milk I 
want, for one 
thing. And he 
lets me go out to 
his traps with 
him, and shows 
me how to fix 
skins, and make 
sourdough bread. 
There’s a whole 
lot of things. Be- 
he went 
on, kind of surly, 
‘there aren’t any 
women out there 
and no errands to 
run, and nobody 
to keep preaching 
at you.” 

““H-m!”’ said 
Mr. Flanders. 
“That sounds in- 
teresting. I’d like 
to go out to Old 
Skaggs’s myself.” 

Of course that 
wasn’t exactly 
what he meant. 
We'd all had a 
lot of talks about 
Jimmy and Old 
Skaggs, and we 
knew what he 
felt about it. 

‘*Well, you 
can’t,” grunted 
Jimmy. “Skaggs 
don’t like folks 
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sides,” 


By Leonard K. Smith 


much, generally—city folks especially. He don’t like folks 
staring around at his things, or trespassing on his place. Old 
Skaggs don’t like to have anybody out there but me.” 


HINGS were just as queer as that. Old Skaggs didn’t 

seem to have much use for anybody. He lived pretty well 
off by himself, at the top of the hills above Scout Camp—not 
the big summer|camp at Diamond Lake, but the overnight 
camp, about six miles out from town, and a couple of miles 
beyond the end of the car line. The slopes of the hills were all 
rock and timber, but up above there were some cleared farms, 
and Old Skaggs had one of those. He lived in a sort of cross 
between a log cabin and a shack in a little draw just below the 
edge of the hill, where there was a spring, with a bit of level 
ground around it and some big pines, and room for his sheds 
and chicken-runs. The back of the cabin was built right into 
the side of the hill, and six or eight feet back there was a stove- 
pipe sticking out of the ground, so there must have been 
a sort of cellar or cave-room back there. 

The cabin was logs half-way up, and above that old boards, 
patched up with opened-out tin cans, and the roof was made 
out of poles covered with dirt, with grass and weeds growing 
out of it. And there were two or three windows of different 
shapes and sizes. Most of the old man’s place was still woods, 
but he raised a little wheat, and had a big potato patch, and 
a few fruit-trees, and a garden patch. He had a lot of chickens 
and a cow, and an old scarecrow of a horse, and some rattle- 
trap wagons and plows, and things. But he didn’t take 


enough off the place to keep him going, and winters he did 
some trapping, and cut wood. 

He didn’t have many close neighbors, and he kept clear of 
those. And there were all kinds of stories about him. A lot 
of people said he was half-cracked; and others said he made 
moonshine. And some went so far as to say that he must have 








They had two or three notions of their own about where they wanted to go 





done something wrong somewhere, and was hiding out from 
the law. Anyway, people didn’t like him. I’ve noticed that 
people usually think there must be something wrong when 
anybody wants to stay off by himself and they can’t find out 
much about him. 

And Old Skaggs didn’t let anybody find out much about 
him. He had “No Trespassing” signs posted all over his 
place, and if he found anybody around he certainly got ugly, 
and swore something awful—as Billy Dean and I found 
out one time when we scared up some grouse, and chased 
them all over the hills trying to find out what kind they. 
were. 

He looked a good deal like a cross-grained old Santa Claus, 
with his big grizzly beard, and long hair, and fat red face, and 
little blue eyes, and big chunky body, and bowlegs; only he 
just scowled most of the time. If you met him anywhere he 
looked at you as if he just hated you. And when he was alone 
on the place you could often hear him doing a queer kind of 
yelling. Jimmy said he was singing, but it wasn’t like any 
singing that I ever heard. 

Of course, he had some right to a grudge against the scouts; 
for when the camp first got started, before they had any 
regular camp master to stay there, a lot of “half” scouts would 
go out there, and hook apples and cherries and vegetables from 
Old Skaggs and all the other ranchers. But after Bill Roberts 
was made camp master he took most of that sort of thing out 
of us, and nobody had bothered Old Skaggs for three or four 
years. 


I GUESS Jimmy was beginning where Old Skaggs left off. 
But you couldn’t blame Jimmy so much, at that. First of 
all, he didn’t have any folks of his own; before his dad went off 
and his mother died, he used to live down by the railroad 
tracks, in an ugly old house without any grass or trees, with 
a lot of vacant 
lots and other 
housesof thesame 
sort all around; 
and his mother 
took in washing, 
because his dad 
was away most 
of the time, some- 
times in jail, and 
sometimes hiding 
out from the cops, 
and sometimes in 
some kind of a 
moonshine or 
bootleg deal, or 
some other sort 
of business that 
wouldn’t bear 
talking about. 
And Jimmy 
didn’t get a great 
deal to eat, and 
not so much to 
wear, and the 
gangaround there 
was a pretty 
tough one. Jim- 
my’s mother did- 
n’t have much 
time to look after 
him, and he spent 
a good deal of 
his time playing 
hookey from 
school, and get- 
ting into fights, 
and hunting 
along the tracks 
for old brass and 
castings; and 
sometimes he and 








In ten minutes I 

had a plaster on his 

chest and another 
on his back 


the rest of the gang 
had got into trou- 
ble for swiping fruit 
out of box cars,and ~ 
things like that. 

And of course all 
that didn’t make 
for good manners 
nor good language, 
nor being any too 
clean. After his 
mother died the 
juvenile court peo- 
ple took charge of 
him, and _ turned 
him over to old 
Mrs. Murdock, who 
finally adopted 
him. She was a 
widow who lived 
up in our part of town in a fine big house, and people said she 
was pretty well fixed. She had a house full of books and pic- 
tures and embroidery, and a lot of flowers and vegetables 
outside, and everything about the place was as neat as a pin, 
but sort of queer and stiff and not comfortable. 


OF COURSE, Jimmy got plenty to eat and wear, and a 
doctor when he needed one; and you might think he 
would have felt pretty lucky. But Mrs. Murdock made him go 
to church and Sunday school, without explaining anything 
about them, and Jimmy wasn’t used to that. And he had to 
brush his hair and his clothes, and his teeth, and clean his finger- 
nails and be careful about mud on his feet, and put any book he 
was reading back in the right place in the shelves, and never 
leave anything around, and help her dust and sweep, and take 
out ashes; and Jimmy wasn’t used to anything like that, either. 

He did as he was told when she was around—he had to—but 
he always grouched about it; and when she wasn’t around he 
just set out to break every rule she had made—put on the 
worst clothes he could find, and sneaked off to find some of his 
old gang, or to some blood-and-thunder show, and kicked up 
all kinds of rumpuses in school. I don’t know that he ever did 
anything very bad, and he always had an excuse, and he was 
always having bad luck, too. 

So she got Mr. Flanders to take him into our scout troop. 
She didn’t know anything about scouting, though she thought 
she did; but she’d found out that scouting had done a lot in 
breaking up bad gangs, and making boys clean and well- 
behaved, and she made Jimmy come into it whether he wanted 
to or not, just the same as it had been about school and church. 

That didn’t make Jimmy a very enthusiastic scout, and you 
would have thought he was being punished, the way he acted; 
for he seemed just set not to let himself get interested or learn 
anything. But he did like te hike, and build camp-fires, and 
cook over them. And he liked overnight camp. I suppose 
part of it was getting away from Mrs. Murdock and having to 
sit straight in a stiff-backed chair. 

And then the first thing anybody knew, he had got in with 
Old Skaggs, and he was doing his hiking and fire-making with 
him. Almost every Friday he wanted to be excused from 
scout meeting to go to overnight camp. That was all right 
enough, because generally speaking a fellow could do more 
real scout work out there than he could at troop meeting. And, 
of course, Jimmy had to stay at camp Friday nights. But he 
put in his Saturdays with Old Skaggs. And, of course, with 
from twenty to a hundred boys out there, who were free to 
leave any time they wanted to, or go hiking all over the 
country, Mr. Roberts couldn’t very well keep track of any 
one boy. His job was to keep the boys busy who stayed in 
camp. And then, too, the idea of camp was to get the boys 
outdoors. So Jimmy wasn’t exactly breaking any rules. And 
you couldn’t prove that he was doing anything wrong with 
Old Skaggs either. 

“Tf I knew what he was doing up there, it would be differ- 
ent,” was the way Mr. Roberts put it. “But I don’t. I can 


only guess. I think he smokes up there. But then, I guess he 


smokes anyway. And I know Old Skaggs swears. But I don’t 
believe he could teach Jimmy any swear words he doesn’t 
know. And the old man hates pretty nearly everybody; but 
then so does Jimmy. If I make Jimmy stay in camp all the 
time, either he’ll be raising a row all over the place, or else he 
won’t come out here at all. And he’s so near 
tuberculosis that he needs all the fresh air he can 
get. It’s up to you, Mr. Flanders. You’re his 
scoutmaster.” 






HE real trouble was that 

spending all his time with 
Old Skaggs that way got 
Jimmy in bad with the other 
scouts. First of all, he 
wouldn’t pal up with any of 
them. And that doesn’t set 
well with a lot of fellows. 
There’s nearly always some- 
thing wrong with a fellow 
when he’s always off by him- 
self. And then he wouldn’t 
play ball, or capture the flag, 
or the war game, or any of 
the other things the gang did 
out there; and if there was a 
nature hike, he’d just turn 
up his nose and laugh. And he wouldn’t talk about what 
he did with Old Skaggs either. Sometimes we’d see him 
piling wood for the old man, or shocking wheat, or digging 
potatoes, or just rambling around the woods with him; but 
there were lots of times when the two of them were inside the 
cabin, and what they were doing nobody knew. If you asked 
Jimmy what they did, he’d say “Just visiting,” or “Just listen- 
ing to the old man gas,”’ or something like that, and shut up 
like a clam, as if there was something he didn’t want to tell. 
And when anybody doesn’t want to talk about what he’s been 
doing, people always seem to think it must besomething wrong. 

I think the rest of us sort of envied him. Billy Dean and 
Carpenter and I had a lot of talk about what we ought to do 
for our vacation, after the way Mr. Flanders had put things 
to us, but it didn’t lead anywhere. 

Well, the day after school closed, which was just a week 
before Christmas, Billy Dean called me up to get me to 
go out to scout camp, just for the day. He said that was 
better than just hanging around, and that something might 
happen. And we got Carpenter’s mother to give him a day 
off, too. We just hiked along, with the river on one side of us, 
and the railroad tracks on the other side, until we came to 
where the road crosses the tracks, and then we had to stop to 
let a freight train go by. It was a long train of lumber going 
east. And then along came another freight on the other track, 
going west. We couldn’t get a good look at it, because of the 
other train in the way, but some of the lumber cars wefe 
loaded with heavy timbers, not piled up very*high, and as 
some of these were going by we saw a funny car on the west- 
bound train, all closed in with wire, like a big cage. And the 
whole car was just full of poultry, one tier above another, 
chickens, and geese, and ducks, and the whole top tier full 
of turkeys. 

“Gee!” said Billy. ‘There go a few Christmas dinners.” 

“I wish about one of them would get out,” said Carpenter. 
“We could take him up into the woods and roast him.” 

Just as he spoke, there was a sharp crack, and then the 
sound of splintering wood, and tearing wire, and cackles, 
and squawks, and honks, and gobbles. You never heard such 
a mixed-up racket in your life. And we heard the brakes go 
on, and both trains came to a stop. 

““Something must have happened,” I said. 
Carpenter, there’s your turkey,” 


“Anyway, 


NLY it wasn’t one, it was two, and then five or six, and’then 

about twenty. And then the space under the cars, and the* 
roadway, seemed to be just full of turkeys, all scared to death, 
and gobbling, and running around in circles. But as soon as 
they saw us, they ran back under the cars, and off into the 
woods on the other side. Some train men had come running 
up, and we went to see what had happened. One of the side 
posts of a lumber car had snapped, and let a four by four hang 
over, and it had ripped into the poultry car, and just raked it 
from end to end, near the top, where the turkeys were. Some 
of the turkeys were dead, but so smashed up that they didn’t 
look good for much; and the rest of them had got out or were 
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getting out as fast as they could, and heading up the hillside, 
and into the brush and timber. The train men took after them 
for a while, and we helped them, but we didn t catch any tur- 
keys. They only got a grouch, and we got a big laugh. 

“You wouldn’t think it such a joke if it was on you,” said 
one of the men. 

“T guess that’s right,” said Billy. ‘But it isn’t.” 

“No, I reckon you think it’s just a good chance to get 
a cheap turkey,” the man went on. “Go to it. They’d be 
easy enough to catch if we could stop, but we’ve got to be 
moving. Come on, men.” 

“‘How do you catch ’em?” asked Billy. 

“Put salt on their tails. Talk turkey to ’em. Only you 
want to be quick about it, for as soon as this gets out the whole 
of Spokane will be out here with salt-shakers and butterfly 
“ets and air-guns, and what turkeys they don’t get will run 
clear up into Canada.” 

‘Well, suppose, now, we could catch 


ie some of those birds, would the railroad 


or anybody make it worth a fellow’s 
time?” 

“Tl say they would. And so would 
we. This jamboree is likely to cost 
some of us fellows our jobs. If that’s 
what you’re thinking about, I wish you 

luck. And don’t forget to put in a good word for us if you 
have any. Well, so long.” 

He swung onto his train, which was already moving, and in 
a minute or two both trains were gone, and there was the hill- 
side in front of us, full of turkeys, and not one in sight. 

“Come on,” said Carpenter, “‘let’s get ours now.” 

“Wait a bit,” said Billy. “Let’s do a bit of figuring. Why 
not get ’em all.” 

‘Come off,” said I. ‘ You’re joking.” 

“T’m not,” said Billy. ‘There must be some way to get 
em, if we can do it before the news gets out.” 

“Well, the way they started out, they’ll spread news of 
themselves all over the country in an hour or two,” said 
Carpenter. 

“You’re wrong,” said Billy. ‘They were scared, and they'll 
hide. And nobody lives right close—not for half a mile either 
way. And up on top of the hill, Old Skaggs’s place is the near- 
est. Now if we can just round ’em up without scaring them 
to death, we might do something with ’em. I’ve read some- 
where that turkeys can be herded, just like sheep. If we only 
had a corral or a big pen, or something!” 

“Tf there was any snow, we could track ’em,” said I. 

““Sure. So could other people. I’m just wondering. He 
said for me to talk turkey to’em. It sounds foolish, but maybe 
that would work. I can gobble first rate, you know.” 

“Yeah,” said Carpenter. ‘I saw you—when the Rotary 
club had us to lunch last winter. You sure can gobble.” 

Billy threw a stick at him. 

“You know what I mean,” he said. 
a turkey.” 


“Make a noise like 


E COULD, too. He could imitate almost any animal. 

He could pull off a whole dog fight, all by himself, and 

I’ve heard him grunt and squeal like a pig, and make a farmer 
come on the run to drive it out of his turnips. 

“Of course,” said Billy, “‘the first thing is to keep ’em out 
of scout camp. If ever they got over there, that bunch of 
crazy kids would scare ’em into the next county. Even if 
they honestly wanted to get them for the railroad com- 
pany. It seems to me if you two should go up and down 
the road a piece, and then work up the hill, and drive all the 
turkeys you found toward the centre, and I should sort of 
hide out in that little draw in between you, and gobble kind 
of quietly, and keep working up the hill, we might get some 
of them together. And there’s that little spring up there, with 
the little grassy, level place around it, and the steep hill slopes 
rising from it. We could get ’em together there, and then drive 
them up on top, and look for some old barn or shed along that 
old road to drive them into. Hardly anybody travels that 
road, except Old Skaggs, and now and then a flivver.” 

“Well, let’s go,” said Carpenter. ‘I don’t believe we'll get 
many turkeys, but we’ll at least get some fun out of it, and 
that’s what we came out here for.” 

So we started out, the way Billy had planned it, keeping our 
eyes open, and throwing sticks into the brush, and Billy every 
now and then giving a quiet gobble. But we worked up the hill 
about a hundred yards before we had any luck. Then Car- 
penter ran a bunch of five or six out of a clump of bushes and 
headed them over toward Billy. 

“Don’t crowd ’em,” called Billy. 
and keep ’em moving.” 

Just as he spoke, a big gobbler broke out of a thicket just 
beside me, and when I took a look into it, some hens followed 
him. And Billy had stirred up some more himself, and his 
gobble must have sounded all right, because in two or three 
places along the hillside I could see turkey heads bobbing up 
and down and in and out among the trees and the rocks, as the 
birds sneaked along; and they were all headed his way. And 
then there was a yell from Carpenter, and he came out of 
a little grove of pine saplings with a whole drove of turkeys 
ahead of him. It kept on like that as we worked back and 
forth, and always up, along the hill. Now it was one turkey 
alone, and then two or three, or maybe five or six, and once in 


“Just walk along slow, 
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a while a whole bunch. By the time we had got vp as high as 
the spring, Billy called to us that the whole little hollow was 
full of turkeys. 

“‘This is too easy,” said Carpenter. 

“Don’t you be so sure,” said I. “We haven’t caught any 
of ’em yet.” 

“Well, I’m going further on down the road, and see if I can 
find some more,” he said. 

I did the same thing, up road; but we didn’t have a great 
deal of luck. We didn’t herd in more than about twenty birds 
all told that trip. But when we got to the spring we found 
Billy was having his hands full. 

“Land,” said Carpenter, “I never saw so many turkeys 
loose in my life.” 

“How many do you guess there are?” asked Billy. 

“Must be a thousand!” 

“Come off,” said I. “There aren’t more than a couple of 
hundred.” 


+ 


“You're both wrong,” said Billy. “I counted three hundred , 


and thirty-one, once, as near as I could get ’em, the way they 
were milling around. Some of ’em strayed off after that, and 
I gobbled some more in, whether the same ones or not I 
don’t know.” 

“Well, let’s eat,”’ said Carpenter. “It’s past noon, and I’m 
starved.” 

“But these birds won’t let us,”’ said Billy. ‘They’re getting 
restless, and if we don’t herd ’em somewhere they’ll all stray 
off. Let’s drive ’em up on top, and see if we can’t find some 
place to pen ’em up.” 


T WAS a hard job to get ’em all started in one direction, 
though. They had two or three notions of their own about 
where they wanted to go, and if we got part of the drove headed 
in one direction, two or three other parts would start in some 
other direction. But we finally managed to shoo them all up 
the hill together, where an old cattle trail came down to the 
spring, and pretty soon we were all moving along the old road 
in a regular procession, turkeys in front, Billy behind, and 
Carpenter and I on the two sides. Pretty soon we came to 
where there had been a ranch. There was a cleared field, 
grown up to weeds, and beyond it some tumbled-down build- 
ings, with an old barn that looked as if it would hold turkeys 
if we could once get them in. So we drove them over that 
way. But they shied away from the door as if they knew what 
we were up to. One old gobbler stuck his head inside, and 
said “Quit. Quit. Quit!” and they quitted in both directions, 
scuttling away past Carpenter and me into the brush. We 
took after them and they didn’t get far. But every time we 
tried to herd them into that old barn they broke away from us. 
“We'll have to try something else,” said Billy. “We can 
keep ’em moving along the road anyway, and maybe we can 
find a farmhouse somewhere, and tell the folks how it hap- 
pened, and make some sort of a deal to get ’em penned up till 
we can tell the railroad people. I suppose we’ll have to pay 
for that out of whatever we get. And I don’t just know about 
that. Of course, in one way this is a good turn. But those 
birds are worth four or five dollars apiece. And if we spend all 
day herding them ’round, and save the railroad good money, 
that comes pretty near being good hard work, and those train- 
men talked as if the railroad would be glad to pay.” 

“They ought to be willing to pay expenses,” said Carpenter, 
with a grin, ‘‘especially when if we hadn’t taken care of ’em, 
these gobblers would have been scattered all over creation, or 
somebody else would have got ’em, and hidden them out. 
You can’t prove whoa turkey belongs to. Youcan’t brand’em.” 

“Well, there’s Old Skaggs’ place,” I said. “I don’t suppose 
we could rub up any kind of a deal with him, not to help out 
the railroad company, anyway. Don’t you remember all that 
stuff there was in the paper about their killing his calf and not 
paying for it, and beating him when he took the case to court, 
and how he got sore and told the railroad lawyer right in court 
that he would get square, if he had to wait the rest of his life? 
McEwan’s is the next place, but that’s about a mile.” 

“McEwan’s it i,,” said Billy. ‘“Let’s go.” 

Well, we didn’t go very far. We were just coming to 
a turn in the road when we heard a flivver around the bend. 
And the turkeys heard it, too, and didn’t wait for it. They 
just broke ranks and ran, the whole outfit of them telling us 
to quit. 

“Not on your life, I won’t quit,” said Carpenter. ‘Come 
on, let’s round ’em up again,” and he started for the fence 
where they had gone through into some scattered pines. And 
then he stopped, dead in his tracks. “Oh, thunder!” he said. 
For right in front of him was a big pine, and on the pine was 
a sign, and on the sign it said “No Trespassing.” It was Old 
Skaggs’ place. 

“Well, that’s that,” said Billy. ‘‘We might as well quit.” 

“No, sir,” said Carpenter. ‘The only quitting there is 
going to be in this business is what the turkeys do. I’m going 
to get those turkeys if I have to go in there and let Old Skaggs 
beat me half to death.” 

That’s Carpenter all over. It takes Billy to think things 
out. But Carpenter is the one to hang on when things go 
wrong, and the more hopeless they look the less he wants 
to let go. 

“He won’t beat you up,” I said. ‘“He’s got too much sense. 
But he may jaw you to death. And he certainly won’t let you 
get the turkeys. He would rather drive them off, and scatter 
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them all over four counties than let the railroad get them. Or 
more likely he’ll charge them a big lot for trespass or damages, 
or something. This is just about the chance he’s been wait- 
ing for.” 

“Well, I’m going over there, anyway. You two can come 
or not, as you like. I guess the turkeys are safe enough for the 
time being where they are. There’s all that wheat stubble over 
there for them to scratch in, and it’s sure nobody will come in 
to bother them.” 

“Oh, I’ll come,” said Billy. “I wouldn’t miss it for a farm. 
Come on, Tommy. This is going to be good.” 

“You bet it’s going to be good,” said Carpenter. “I’m going 
to talk turkey to that old nian in a way he hasn’t heard for 
a long time.” 


O WE strolled on up the road toward Skaggs’ gate, Billy 
all the while humming under his breath, 


Turkeys, turkeys everywhere, and not a bone to pick, 
We thought we had ’em captured, but we couldn’t turn the trick. 


When we got to the brow of the hill above Skaggs’ cabin, 
there was Jimmy McClusky chopping wood, and so busy that 
he didn’t even see us. 

“Hello, Jimmy,” I called. ‘What are you doing?” 

He looked up sort of surly. And yet it wasn’t exactly that— 
more as if he was worried, or had something on his mind. 

“Washing gold,” he said. ‘Can’t you see? What do you 
want?” 

“Ts Skaggs around?” 

“Inside.” 

“Can we see him?” 

“No, you can’t. He don’t want to see anybody. He’s sick.” 

“‘What’s the matter with him? Can 
we help?” 

“T dunno.” And all at once the surly 
look left him and he began to talk fast. 
“‘He’s got some kind of a cold, and he’s 
pretty bad. He got up this morning, 
but he was so dizzy he pretty near fell 
down, and when I fixed his breakfast 
he wouldn’t eat any, and he just lies 
there staring at the ceiling and mum- 
bling, and won’t let me doa thing. And 
I don’t know what to do anyway. 
And he won’t let me go after any- 
body, and what with feeding the 
horse and cow and chickens, and 
trying to milk, and washing the 
dishes and keeping the fire going 
I haven’t got time anyway. You 
guys can help, if you'll be quiet, 
and not get the old man 
excited and sore at you. 
I'll tell him you’re friends 
of mine.” 

“Allright. We'll help,” 
said Carpenter. ‘But 
we’ve just got to see 
Skaggs.” 

“What for?” said Jimmy, 
suspiciously. 

““We’ll—” began Carpenter, 
and stopped, and looked at 
Billy and me as if he didn’t 
know whether to go on or not. 
Billy nodded at him, and so 
Carpenter came out with the whole yarn. 
And Jimmy’s eyes just popped. 

“And if we get ’em we can have all the 
turkey we want,” he said. “Gee, I’m glad 
I’m out here instead of at Mrs. Murdock’s. 
She wouldn’t buy a turkey if she was worth 
a million. She says she don’t believe in 
wasting money on a lot of feasting, Christ- 
mas or any other time. But— 
but—say, how are we going to _Fyore was Jimmy 
catch’em, and takecareof’em, McClusky chopping 
with the old man sick?” wood 

“That’s it,” said Carpenter. ~ 
“And getting the old man fixed up ought — 
to come first, whether we get the turkeys 
taken care of or not. Maybe they won’t 
be so hard to catch, if we can find out 
how. And maybe Skaggs can tell us. 
But you see, Jimmy, they aren’t our 
turkeys, anyway, and if they get away the 
railroad company will have to pay for ’em.” 
“Huh,” Jimmy grunted. “I guess the 
old railroad can stand it. It won’t hurt ’em 
to pay for something. They wouldn’t pay 
Skaggs for his calf.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Carpenter. ‘But 
I’m wondering what will happen to some of 
those trainmen. And besides, if those tur- 
keys are here, it might make trouble for 


Skaggs.” 
“Gosh, I never thought of that,” said 
Jimmy. “Let’s run ’em off. I don’t care A 


























who gets ’em. I’d rather never have a turkey than make any 
trouble for him. He’s good to me, he is. And there are 
enough people telling rotten lies about him already.” 

“There won’t be any trouble, if you’ll let me see him,” said 
Carpenter, “‘and besides I want to see if we can’t get him fixed 
up anyway.” 

“All right. Two of you pretend to be helping me bring in 
the wood, and the other one can bring in a bucket of water. 
We'll tell him I had to have some help with the chores.” 

“‘T guess there won’t be any lie about it, at that,” said Billy. 

So that’s the way we got in. And we sure had a surprise. 
It wasn’t what we had supposed it would be at all—not dirty, 
nor disorderly, but nice and clean. Of course, the floor was 
just rough planking, but there were a couple of old bear-skin 
rugs on it, and though soap-boxes nailed up against the wall 
took the place of cupboards and bureaus, everything in them 
was shipshape. The rest of the furniture was mighty interest- 
ing—chairs and settees made out of peeled limbs, and a table 
with a big slab of cottonwood for a top, with an alder trunk 
spreading out into half a dozen roots at the bottom instead 
of legs. 

There'were a whole lot of things like that. I can’t describe 
them very well, but I’ve seen the same sort of things in some of 
the store windows down town, and at a fancy price, too. Of 
course, afiy scout ought to be able to make a rustic bench, but 
not one like those. The seats of the chairs were made out of 
cottonwood, too, and hollowed so as to be comfortable. And 
there were some comic candlesticks, made out of queer shaped 
roots and branches, and one pair of white birch, with the bark 
on. There were some guns and an old coat hanging on some 
deer horns, and there were some more skins, smaller ones, hang- 
ing along the wall. Old Skaggs was lying on a bunk at the far 
end of the room, near a window, with 
some faded blankets drawn up over him, 
and he certainly gave us one cold, sus- 
picious look. 

‘Friends of mine,” said Jimmy. “‘ Help- 
ing me with the chores.” 

“All right,” said Skaggs, sort of sleep- 
ily. ‘Make ’em help. And then send 
7em off.” 

“Are you sick, sir?” asked 
Carpenter. 

“Course I’m sick. Can’t 
you see?” 

“Ts there anything we can do? 
Or anything you want?” 

“Yes. I want to be let alone.” 

“T didn’t mean it that way,” 
said Carpenter. ‘‘We’d really 
like to help, you know.” 

“Tf the kids nowadays really 
knew anything, instead of fooling 
away their time with fool games, 
and waving signal flags around, 
and all that stuff,” the old man 
growled, “you could make me a mus- 
tard plaster. Jimmy don’t know how, 
and I’m too tired to tell him.” 


HAT was just about as near putting 

the whole thing up to me as could 
be. Ever since the time I looked after 
Beulah Travers, the time she cut an 
artery, mother always shows me what- 
ever she does when anybody gets sick, 
and I believe she would rather make a 
mustard plaster than candy. 

“‘Where’s the mustard?” I asked. 

He pointed to one of the wall boxes, 
and I got busy. The flour was there, 
and I found some clean cloths, and in ten 
minutes I hada plaster on his chest, and another 
on his back. 

“Tf they blister my hide, Ill take yours 
plumb off,” snapped the old man. 

“They won’t,” I said. ‘I’ve made ’em be- 
fore, and I know how.” 
“You don’t say. 

smart.” 

“Well,” Isaid, “if anybody ought to know 
that looks aren’t always safe to judge by, 
you ought to. That’s the best rustic furniture 
I ever saw, but if I saw it somewhere else I’d 
never guess you could have made it.” 

His old blue eyes just bored into mine for a 
while, till I felt that he could see clear to the 
bottom of me. Still, I meant exactly what I 
said, and I suppose,that was what he found out. 

“It is pretty good. But that ain’t nothing to 
what I cando whenI try. And now, what do 
you kids want up here. Boys don’t just hap- 
pen around Old Skaggs’ shack—not usually.” 

There was a kind of trouble in his eyes as he 
said that, and a sort of a flicker of a smile, too. 
“No,” I said, “‘they don’t. We’ve got 
business. But I guess that can wait till we 
(Continued on page 41) 
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Mendez Bey was the most 
ferocious fighter in the 
Turkish Army 
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PART I 


ICK met Mendez first in London, where they 
literally fell into a friendship immediately. It was 
an affair of instantaneous liking and confidence 
on both sides. Nevertheless, even Dick’s family, 

who were used to surprises from Dick, thought it a peculiar 
thing that this affection should have arisen between the 
blond, very American boy of sixteen and the Spanish- 
American soldier of fortune who would not see forty again. 

“Still, after all,” said his mother, “Dick is only proving 
himself again a true Wynn. The men of the Wynn family 
always do the unexpected. You do, Richard.” ‘She nodded a 
smiling reproof at her husband. “So does your brother 
Horace.” ; 

Which was true enough. The Wynns always preferred 
“‘something different.” They were lovers of adventure in all 
senses of the word. Take Dick’s father, for instance. He had 
leaped into the terrible adventure of the World War by way of 
India, where he had been buying tea, early in 1915. The 
Armistice had caught him wearing two medals for bravery and 
distinguished service, and the rank of colonel. Recently he 
had forsaken the well-beaten trails of American commerce for 
an oil venture in Montalba, in South America. He was in 
London now on business for the new company, of which he 
was the head. The oil lands had been discovered by his 
brother, Prof. Horace Wynn, on one of the latter’s scientific 
expeditions into the jungles and waste places of the American 
tropics. Horace, being a Wynn, could not stay at Princeton 
and work in a laboratory or browse in a research library. 
Every so often he had to hit the trail and tussle like a man 
with forest, desert or jungle. 

Horace was in Cuba now, making his last preparations for 
another excursion into the tangled mountain regions of 
Montalba. Dick would join him in Havana; for it had been 
decided that a year of vigorous primitive living and scientific 
education in the Open was just what Dick needed. Dick 
was growing too fast, said his father. This was always Colonel 
Wynn’s excuse for taking his son ‘“‘on a hike,” as he called it. 

They were on a hike now in London. Other pleasant things 
besides trips hither and yon happened to Dick simply because 
he was tall and well built, with an upright carriage, and looked 
older than sixteen. For instance, the meeting with Mendez. 
It is worth telling how that happened. 

When Captain Talbot of the British Army, who had known 
Dick’s father on the Eastern front, in 1917, came to invite 
Colonel Wynn to a dinner given in honor of one General 
Mendez, he encountered Dick. He thought Dick at least 
eighteen, from the first glance at him, and invited him to the 





a 
dinner. Dick accepted promptly. When his mother 
protested later, he told her calmly: 

“Mother, a gentleman doesn’t break a formal dinner 
engagement!” 

“He doesn’t,” she agreed, with twinkling eyes, and 
sent out his evening clothes to be pressed. 

“Tt was just like Dick to receive Captain Talbot with 
his most sedate and grown-up manners and get himself 
invited to an army dinner for men only!” she told her hus- 
band. Colonel Wynn laughed appreciatively. 

“‘T’m glad he did. It will be an interesting experience for the 
boy, something to remember. One doesn’t dine with a red- 
handed ex-Turk every evening.” 

“4 what!” she cried. ‘‘Isn’t the man a Spaniard?” 

“‘He’s both. General Mendez is a South American who has 
traveled the globe as a soldier of fortune. You remember that 
phrase of Sir Walter Raleigh’s, ‘If you hear of a good war, go 
to it!’ Well, that seems to be Mendez’s motto. Apparently 
he was in the Orient when the World War broke out. So he 
went in with the Turks. Mendez Bey— I tell you we knew 
that name in Mesopotamia! A whale of a fighter. He never 
let us sleep.” 

‘Will you kindly tell me why civilized British officers are 
giving a dinner to such a man?—who, I should say, ought to 
be hanged!” she demanded. 

“Ah, that’s the old English nature. The Briton loves a 
chivalrous foe even better than a friend. Mendez Bey was a 
chivalrous foe. For instance, when his guns brought down 
one of our aviators, he would wireless the news to us; and, if 
the airman was alive, suggest that we send another plane with 
his kit and whatever comforts we could spare. So we’d send 
a plane, drop the stuff, and come back. Then Talbot and some 
forty more of these chaps, who have organized the dinner, 
were taken prisoner by the Turks; and all of them would have 
lost their lives but for Mendez. In Talbot’s case, it seems 
that Mendez drew his revolver on some oily fanatical provin- 
cial governor, who was about to butcher Talbot as a Moham- 
medan sacrifice, and scared him off.” 


ERE Dick, who had been listening with eager attention, 
broke in. 

“But, Dad, the governor and all the soldiers were Turks. 
They might have killed Mendez, too.” 

“Talbot expected they would. But, he says, this man 
Mendez had a sort of spell over them. They seemed afraid of 
him. No wonder, says Talbot, who declares that Mendez at 
that moment looked more like a Bengal tiger on the rampage 
than a human being. It’s a fact that Mendez Bey was the 
most ferocious fighter we ran up against on the Eastern front. 
But now, you see, nearly ten years later, all we care to remem- 
ber is not that he killed many of us but that he saved some of 
us.” 

“T like him,” said Dick. “I’m glad I’m going to meet him. 
He must have some bully yarns to tell about massacres.” 

“Dick! You are too dreadful!” his mother cried. 

“Huge luck you and Dad were out when Captain Talbot 
called,”’ her son went on contentedly, “or I’d never have got 
to go to the dinner.” 

“Well, I don’t suppose you'll take too much harm from 
sitting at the table once for a couple of hours with the man. 
It’s a relief to me, at least, to know it will only be this once.” 

If poor Mrs. Wynn could have foreseen then where “this 
once” would lead her son, her vague misgivings would have 
become a panic. But she had no key for unlocking the future, 
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and so she waved happily at her husband and son a few 
evenings later when they drove off to the dinner. 
One of its own heavy yellow fogs had descended on 
London and, as a first result, Dick and his father were 
late in arriving at the club where the dinner was to take place. 
“T hope they’ll pardon us for this, Dick,’’ Colonel Wynn said 
as they went upstairs. ‘“‘Now, with all the fine things the 
English have done throughout many centuries, why, I ask you, 
couldn’t they have achieved a climate?” 
““Maybe they think that blundering about in a fog as thick 
as pea-soup is fun,” Dick suggested. 


ONCE inside the dining-room, they found the guests assem- 

bled. There were about fifty of them, most of them in uni- 
form. Captain Talbot greeted Colonel Wynn and Dick warmly 
and introduced them. 

“Which is Mendez?” Dick whispered to his father. 

“General Mendez hasn’t arrived yet,” Talbot said, having 
overheard the whisper. “But then,” he added, “there’s noth- 
ing remarkable about that. I’ve piloted Mendez Bey through 
several engagements during the last ten days and he has always 
been late. He has the Latin-American view of time. One hour 
will serve as well as another!” 

“‘Tf it were a battle instead of a dinner,” said another officer, 
“Mendez Bey would be here an hour ahead of time.” 

“The fog is probably tying him up, too,” Dick suggested 
He moved away from the group and went slowly round the 
room looking at the old colored prints on the wall. They were 
hunting scenes and queer stilted pictures of battles and, on 
the whole, they did not greatly interest Dick, who was keenly 
eager for the appearance of Mendez. He became so impatient 
presently that he slipped away downstairs, not noticing that 
he had descended by a different staircase than the one he had 
climbed with his father. In trying to find his way to the front 
of the building through the twisting halls of the ancient 
structure, he came to a door which he thought must surely 
divide the back from the front part of the club-house. He 
opened it and looked out into the thick, damp night. 

“Ugh! It’s like putting your head into a kettle of soup,” 
he muttered. He was about to shut the door when he heard 
an angry voice out there in the dense fog, which had enveloped 
the club garden. The voice seemed to be wandering about 
rapidly but helplessly, and the fury in it increased by seconds. 
It was raging in a strange language and presently Dick caught 
the sound of a Spanish word. 

“Hullo there!” he shouted excitedly. “Are you Mendez?” 

“Huh?” It was a hoarse, questioning grunt. ‘“ Yes,” more 
sharply. ‘Of course I’m Mendez. Who did you think I was? 
Santa Claus? How the devil do I get out of this garden? 
Where is the club-house?”’ Then followed a stream of foreign 
words which Dick, shaking with laughter now, rightly surmised 
were none too complimentary epithets hurled at the London 
climate. 

“Tm standing in the club doorway,” he informed the 
angry lost one in the garden. “If I keep on talking and you 
keep on coming toward my voice you'll wind up indoors after 
a while.” 

“After a while!” Mendez repeated, stormily. ‘Holy 
Smoking Moses! This is the worst ever! I have been on 
deserts where we had to go like cats to prevent the enemy on 
all sides from seeing us. I have been in jungles in black 
nights, with snakes and tigers all around. But I swear to you 
solemnly that never have I felt so much danger as now in this 
fog. I feel as if all the ancient graves had opened and I was 
caught in the flapping shrouds of a million ghosts. Goodness, 
gracious, yes!” 

“‘Oh, I say,”’ Dick expostulated; “‘you give me the shivers!” 

“There! Now at last you are talking and I can hear where 
your voice comes from. I thought you had gone dumb.” 

As Dick had been politely keeping quiet while Mendez was 
talking, this struck him as unfair. 

““Oh, I say, you know, General Mendez—” he began. 

“Never mind General. Say only Mendez. We are friends.” 
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‘Well, anyhow, Mendez, how could I talk when you kept on 
talking?” There came a chuckle, from quite close now. 

“My boy, if you wait till others are silent, you will never be 
heard in this world. Take a lesson from me. I will be heard, 
some day. Oh yes!” : 

“I'd say you had been heard already, Mendez,” said Dick. 
He felt a very natural pride in being asked to call the guest 
of honor by his surname without a prefix; and then, too, even 
though he had not the slightest idea yet what the man looked 
like, he was tremendously attracted to him. In the husky 
tones, whether angry or chuckling, which reached him through 
the fog there was a vibrant, magnetic, warm quality that 
thrilled Dick. 

‘Oh, I say, I wish you’d get here,” he cried out impatiently. 
‘I’m dying to know what you look like!” 

““Oh, not so much, not so much. Just a little fellow. Legs 
bowed by the saddle, and a face dark as a coffee bean. Just a 
little brown jinete!”’ 

‘“‘That’s a horseman,” said Dick promptly. 

“You heard some Spanish words already, huh? 
good. Wow!” 

““What’s the matter?” Dick asked excitedly. 

“Saffron-eyed cat of the eternal Sphinx! 
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That’s 


Something bit 
me 

“A dog?” Dick bent forward in his excitement till he almost 
overbalanced himself. He could make out the figure of 
Mendez now, a darker blotch on the fog, stumbling toward 
him. 

“Dog? No! A dog has more sense. He doesn’t want to 
poison himself! A little tree with thorns.” 

“‘A rose-bush scratched you, maybe,” Dick said, laughing 
again. 

“Oh! When it’s a dog, it bites. When it is a little tree with 
thorns it scratches. Huh? I learn some more of this funny 
English language from you. Hullo. Good-evening. How 
are you? Sefior Boy, I am very happy to meet you.” 

Mendez emerged from the fog, leaped 


“Dick Wynn. There’s some more, but that’s all I use.” 

Mendez chuckled. 

“Wynn alone is enough. My, my! I wish my name was 
Wynn. Then I would win everything I want, huh?” 

In speaking he had rapidly removed his cloak and sus- 
pended it with his hat and a small handbag from a rack on 
the wall, where other hats and coats, probably belonging to 
the servants, were hanging. Dick’s eyes were fastened now 
with keen interest on Mendez’s uniform, and particularly on 
the beautiful decorations on his breast. 

“Eight of them,” he counted aloud. 
be named Wynn. You’ve wen enough.” 

‘All trimmed up like a Christmas tree, huh? You think it 
looks foolish?” He was plainly embarrassed for the moment. 
“Captain Talbot requested it. I had to do it.” 

“No; it isn’t foolish.” Dick refuted the notion. stoutly. 
“Do tell me about them. What are they, Mendez?” 


“You don’t need to 


NCE more that somber shadow fell, which seemed to 
turn the man’s face into an iron cast. 

“You want to know what they are? They are the little bits 
of tinsel men die for. ... What time’is it?” he asked 
abruptly. “After nine?” 

“No. It isn’t quite nine yet. Ten minutes to.” 

Mendez looked relieved; he smiled. 

“My, that’s lucky. I was afraid I would be late.” 

“Well,” Dick said, hesitatingly, “‘the invitations said eight 
o’clock.”’ 

“Oh, yes. Eight, nine; that’s all right. Nothing spoils here. 
English food is solid. It keeps. But I would not like to be 
late for an affair like this.” 

If Mendez did not think nine was late for an eight o’clock 
dinner—well, Dick, with a little giggle, gave it up! 

“You see,” Mendez said, slipping his hand into Dick’s arm 
as they began to mount the stairs, “‘there is an old man in 
London, away over on the East side, who was once a gardener 
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for my father in South America. And he is sick too, and very 
poor. I hear of it only this afternoon round five, six, o’clock. 
So I have to go there to take some money and some little things 
to make comfort for him, huh? I knowit will take long because 
of this fog. So I carry my bag with my uniform and Christ- 
mas trimmings, thinking I will easily change my clothes in his 
room. But no. He has only one room, and all his family is 
there, too. And it is too long to go back to the hotel. That 
would make me late. So I have to dress in the cab; and to 
pin on my medals by the light of my electric flash. What I 
look like I don’t know. And I care not so much—only that I 
shall be what you call ‘tidy,’ huh? You think I am tidy, Dick 
Wynn?” 

“You look splendid!” Dick exclaimed enthusiastically. 
He liked the idea of Mendez going to see his father’s old 
servant: and then taking advantage of the darkness of the 
fog to dress himself as his cab rocked along over the cobble- 
stones. He laughed suddenly at the picture as he imagined it. 

“Even fog is good. for something,’’ Mendez said, under- 
standing, and laughing back at him. 

“You must have been just what the English said you were— 
an awiully fierce fighter—to get all those medals from the 
Turks. And, I say, Mendez Bey, honest, you look exactly 
like some sheik or caliph out of the Arabian Nights.” 

Mendez Bey, quick to appreciate Dick’s frank hero worship, 
smiled at the boy affectionately. 

“Ah! You like that book?” he said softly. “I, too. When 
I was a boy, very small, we sat out in the rose gardens—ah, 
you should see the roses of the Andes: nothing in life is more 
beautiful! And there they read to me the Thousand and One 
Nights, about Bagdad, about Damascus, and the sweet red 
roses of Araby.’ I used to think I will go there some day. And 
then, so long afterwards, the war took me there, to all those 
old Oriental cities and bazaars and mysterious places. But 
the rose of Araby is not fairer nor sweeter than my own red 
Andean rose—in the gardens of Montalba.” His voice died 

away in a profound sigh. 


““Montalba!” Dick exclaimed ex- 





with the lithe spring of a cat upon the 
doorstep and caught Dick’s hand in 
a steel grip. Dick looked down on 
him, smiling; literally looked down, for 
the man with the big husky voice and 
the hard, strong hand was indeed, as he 
had said, “‘a little fellow.” 

‘By the beard of the Prophet, London 
is a chilly graveyard to-night! Take me 
in where there is light,” he pleaded so 
pathetically that Dick drew him quickly 
inside with a sudden odd feeling of pro- 
tectiveness and sympathy. He was eager 
to see the man’s face, though he knew 
already that, even if it were positively 
ugly, he would like it. 





T WAS far from ugly, he saw, as Mendez 
removed his hat and ran his hand over 
his hair, which was fine and soft and a 
glistening black—more like a young black 
fox’s fur than human hair, Dick thought. 
The skin of hand and face was a smooth 
brown with that tinge in it which gave the 
“Red” Indians of the Americas their 
name. The hands were finely formed; 
and the face was a long oval with aquiline 
features perfectly sculptured, of a proud 
and somber cast. It was a warrior’s face. 
But just now one might have doubted 
that: because of the ivory teeth flashing in 
a smile and the kindly look in his eyes. 
They were large, brilliant dark eyes with 
a peculiar tawny flame in them which 
made them seem like two black crystals 
reflecting some fire playing upon them. 
It was a handsome face, striking, power- 
ful, magnetic and at the present moment 
almost boyishly eager and delighted. 
Mendez, quite plainly, was enjoying this 
little adventure as much as Dick was. 

“Ah! I knew you were a boy the 
minute you spoke. My,my! But thereis 
something nice in a young voice, especially 
to the ears of an old fellow like me. And, 
in this graveyard fog, it is better than the 
bells of Paradise.” 

“You don’t look old,” Dick protested. 

Mendez’s expression changed suddenly. 
His face looked as if a heavy black shadow 
had fallen on it. His jaw seemed to be 
set in iron lines now that the smile had 
vanished, and his eyes looked like dead 
coals. 

“Tt is not years but the things a man 
has seen—and done—that make him old. 
I hope you will live to a hundred, Sefior 
Boy, but never be as old as Mendez.” 
His smile flashed back as suddenly as it 
had passed. 

‘What is your name?” he demanded. 
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I was escorted back of the lines to the fortress 


1? 


citedly. ‘Why, J’m going to Montalba 
Mendez wheeled sharply. 

““What’s that you say?” he demanded 
so harshly that Dick almost jumped. 

“Ves—we’re going. I am—and Uncle 
Horace,” he stammered. 

“There now! Too bad. I startled 
you. I ama barking little fellow, you 
see. You are going to South America for 
a vacation trip, eh? So it would be 
better to go to Brazil, or Argentina, not 
Montalba.” 

‘But you see,” Dick explained. “We 
have interests there now.” He went on 
to tell about the planned expedition, not 
observing how gravely and darkly 
Mendez’s black pits of eyes regarded him 
from a face that again resembled an iron 
mask, 





wii ELL, well, then. It is all settled, 

huh? And so you will surely 
go.” He smiled oddly. ‘‘ You who like 
fierce fighters—huh?—maybe you will 
meet El Tigre de San Cristébal.” 

“What’s that?” Dick wanted to 
know. 

“It is a name; what you call a bad 
name—no—a nickname.” 

“Nickname,” Dick laughingly cor- 
rected. 

“All right. It is a nickname. Ours 
are not real tigers, like India but jaguars. 
So the name means The Jaguar of San 
Crist6bal. That is how he is called.” 

“Who?” Dick queried, puzzled. 

“A chieftain of the Montalban moun- 
tains. Many people are afraid of him. 
That is why they call him by the name 
of the fiercest beast in all the western 
world.” 

“Oh tell me about him!” 

“By and by. I hear voices. This way, 
huh?” 

He darted ahead and threw the door 
open. Dick followed, to see Mendez 
grasping one man after another by both 
hands, his face beaming. 

“My goodness gracious!” he heard him 
say, ‘when that fog caught me I was 
afraid I would be late! My, my! But I 
am glad I got here on time.” 

Fortunately for Dick, the seat as- 
signed him was directly opposite that 
of the guest of honor. He could hear 
every word Mendez said, could watch the 
vivid and varied play of expressions on the 
man’s mobile face and, better yet, could 
exchange intimate words and glances with 
him. He and Mendez were friends for 
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life already: there was no doubt about that. He sat there 
staring at him with shining eyes and grinning with happiness 
and amusement. Once he whispered to his father, under cover 
of the waiter’s activities: 

“Don’t you nearly explode when he says, ‘My Goodness 
Gracious?” Where do you suppose he ever picked up that 
girly swear-word?” 

“Tt does sound funny, coming from him,” Colonel Wynn 
agreed. 

“And that ‘huh’?” Major Herbert jumped the first time 
he “huh”’-ed at him. Colonel Wynn whispered back. 

“Yes. Sounds like something between the grunt of a hungry 
lion and the first rumble in the pit of a volcano.” 

“Oh, I say, that’s good!” said Dick, appreciatively. “It 
sure is an awful fierce grunt.” 

Talbot’s voice, raised in question, caught their attention. 

“Come now, Mendez Bey, give an account of yourself. 
What were you, a man from the free western world, doing in 
that army of bloody scavengers?” 

“Huh? You want to know how a leopard from Spanish- 
America changed his spots Turkish fashion? All right. That 
is a funny story—about a crazy man: me. When the war 
broke out I was in one of the little West Indian isles. I thought 
‘I will go and fight for Belgium.’ To get out of there across the 
seas, with all the enemy cruisers around, was not so easy. 
Never mind. I arrived. In Dunkirk I told them why I had 
come. They put me in jail as a spy, with another man they 
caught that day, who was a German in an English uniform. 
Him they shot. Me they let go. Lucky for me I wore a tweed 
suit, huh? SoI went to France. Almost the same story. But 
there an Italian officer said, ‘Go to Montenegro. They need 
soldiers. If you can get there alive, which is doubtful, they will 
be glad to see you.’ All right. I start.” 


“TOOK here, Mendez,” Major Herbert broke in. “No 
wonder they thought you crazy if you tried to get from 
France to Montenegro with the whole of Europe in flames 
across your path! Even that symbol of chivalry, Don 
Quixote himself, would have stopped short of that.” 
“Quixote was only Spanish. I am 
Spanish-American. We are crazier! 
Again it is not so easy to get to the 
place I want to go. But again I 
arrive. And what happens imme- 
diately? I take a walk up a big hill 
and I step into a trench full of men. 
My Goodness Gracious! I am in bad 
this time for “sure, because 
this is the front line and I 
am strolling along over the 
border into Austria. Holy . 
Smoking Moses! I come : 
down that hill with two pis- 
tols at each side of my head 
and carbines at my back—to 
the fortress. But there I am 
so happy as to convince the 
commandant of my innocent 
intentions. Still, he is afraid 
to let me into the army. 
Because, you see, while I 
want so much to fight for the 
Allies, I will not renounce my 
citizenship in my own coun- 
try. Never in life, not for 
any cause in the world, will I 
swear allegiance to another 


flag than the flag of Montalba. This kind 


officer says to me, ‘Go to Serbia.’ All right. 
I start.” 
“You arrived,” Dick prompted. Mendez 


flashed a smile at him. 

“Hullo. You are still there, huh? Yes. I arrived. My, 
my! I had some excitements getting there, but I don’t tell 
them—the story gets too long. In Serbia it was just the 
same silly business. As my last chance I went to Bulgaria 
to see the Russian minister there. But no. None of these 
people could understand this crazy man who had come all 
the way from the West Indies to fight for them; and then 
traversed Europe in the midst of war and spent his last 
dollar in getting to Sofia, and who yet would not forswear 
his own flag and country. To that Russian I said, ‘My Good- 
ness Gracious, you were not so particular at Port Arthur, 
where I commanded some of your troops and got my arm 
broken by a Japanese bullet.’ I was not very polite to 
that Russian,” he admitted with a deprecating gesture, 
“but I was really annoyed at last, you see, by all this silly 
business.” 

“And the Turks caught you on the rebound, eh?” Talbot 
asked. 

“Oh my, yes.”” Mendez shrugged his shoulders and lit a 
cigazet. ‘‘I was in desperation. Nothing to do, and nowhere 
to go. Nota dollar left. To get home was impossible. Then 
the Turks came to me and offered me a place with them. They 
said, ‘We do not ask you to renounce your citizenship nor to 
take any oath at all. It is enough for us if Colonel Mendez will 
give us his word of honor to remain loyal to us while he wears 
the Sultan’s uniform.’ To so chivalrous an appeal as that, 
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gentlemen, if it had come from Satan himself, I would have 
answered ‘Yes!’ So, I went.” 

“T understand that,” said Colonel Wynn. 

“*T think we all do,” said Herbert. 

“Yes,” Talbot agreed. “And it was darned shrewd of the 
Turks! They knew, evidently, what had happened to you; 
and they very cleverly sized you up as a man who couldn’t 
resist the chivalrous appeal.” 

Mendez laughed. 

“Oh my, yes! They kept me four years by those nice little 
tricks. The Turks are clever. You see, after I saw those 
Armenian massacres I wanted to get out. The Army was 
opposed to the massacres and did not take part in them; all 
that wicked business was done by the civil authorities under 
the orders of Talaat, the Grand Vizier. But we were on the 
spot, to hold back the Russians out of Armenia. So I saw 
everything. Then the Turks decided I must be killed because 
I had seen things no Christian should see and, later, tell to the 
world. Well, that was not such a pleasant situation for me, 
huh? Never mind. All the attempts they made failed, But, 
even when I knew what plots they had tried on me, they would 
say, ‘Truly, only a miracle of Allah can save us from defeat. 
Will you leave us in our hour of need?’ To go then would 
make me look like a coward, huh? And an ingrate, too. 
Because, never mind if they meant to kill me before I could 
get out of their domains, they had taken me in the hour of my 
despair and solely on my word of honor. Oh my, yes! The 












































Dick’s father entered the 
World War from India, 
where he was buying tea 
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Turk is clever. Maybe I am clever, too,” he laughed, “because 
here I am, alive still. Well, it was a great game while it 
lasted.” 

“What are you going to do now? Go'in with the Pacifists?” 
asked Herbert. There was a general laugh at this in which 
Mendez joined. Then he answered with one of his sudden 
changes from merriment to deep seriousness. 

“T wish I could share the pleasant faith of those people. 
But I have seen too much of the jungle beast in the hearts of 
men. Cruelty, ambition, greed for power and for wealth— 
these are still in the world, they are strong, and they do not 
mind wading in blood to their goal. Maybe my vision is 
limited or very crooked; but I cannot see the house of Liberty 
as a secure place without the bared sword before the door.” 


HE talk drifted to other subjects. For a time Herbert 

and Mendez were deep in a discussion of the antiquities 
and ruins of the East for which, it appeared, both of them 
had a passion. But presently Dick found an opportunity 
to ask Mendez to tell him some more about the Jaguar of 
San Cristébal. 

‘Ah, you want some more of bad man’s adventures, huh?” 

“Yes.” Dick admitted he wanted to hear all the adventure 
stories which Mendez could cram into that evening. ‘Then, 
too, you know, I am going into his country. So of course I 
want to hear about him.” 

“Well, then, I will tell you only what I have heard. It is 
said that a feud arose between this man and some one very 
important in the government. So this man left the cities and 
civilized life and plunged into the fastnesses of the mountains. 
There he collected several hundred men, peons, poor people, 
bandits, all such; and he made them into his army. In the 
capital, Amarilla, some will tell you of things he did worse 
than I saw in Armenia—anyway, as bad. And others do not 
dare to pronounce his name. The government can never 
catch him, though they try hard. Because only 
he, and his savage Indian friends,'know the jun- 
gle; and he can disappear where none can follow. 
The superstitious ignorant people believe that 
he escapes by turning into a jaguar. They tell 
this story of him. Once, they say, a man re- 
ceived El Tigre under his roof as a friend, but 
he had taken money to betray him. In the 
night he led two soldiers to the doors of El 
Tigre’s room; but he himself would not go in 
because he was afraid. Instead he watched in 
the court below. Then—this is what he says— 
he saw a big jaguar leap through the window. 
In the moonlight, so he says, he could see the 
spots on his hide clearly, but the face was El 
Tigre’s, very terrible with fury. The jaguar 
bounded across the open space and on to the 
back of El Tigre’s horse, and the horse tore 
away into the night like mad with the jaguar 
on his back. When the man went in he found 
one soldier dying and the other dead, but with 
scratches on them as if from claws.” 

Mendez flashed his friendly disarming smile 
again and shrugged his shoulders. ‘Foolish 
things, huh? But many people believe them. 
Soon afterwards the traitor himself died, in the 
jaws of a crocodile. Now they say it is bad luck 
‘ to act against the Jaguar.” 

“A crocodile!” Dick exclaimed. “I didn’t 
know there were crocodiles in Montalba.” 

“In Montalba there is everything. The 
capital, Amarilla, is the loveliest city in 
South America and one of the most’modern, 
a little Paris with an entrancing beauty of 
situation. An hour’s journey from Ama- 
rilla by airplane, if you could travel so, 

would land you in a jungle thronged 
with strange beasts and reptiles which 
seem to belong only to prehistoric times. 
There is the ancestor of the horse, the 
tapir. There are monkeys of all kinds, 
colors, and sizes. There are jaguars, 
pumas, and ocolots, all savage, ferocious. 
In the waters are the dangerous electric 
eels, the cannibal fish, the sting ray, and 
eleven varieties of crocodiles, most of 
them savage. And along the banks is 
the huge anaconda which sometimes grows thirty 
feet long and is as vicious as it is sly and powerful. 
There are also tribes of utterly savage Indians. No 
white man dares to go into their country. They 
still use prehistoric weapons and they brew strange 
and deadly poisons. Over all, in the sky, hang the 
vultures waiting for the sure feast. And all these 
antique creatures of death inhabit a scene of a 
natural beauty so magical that he whose eye beholds 
it scarcely dares to think it real. In the amazing 
beauty of those unconquerable heights and those 
impenetrable jungles, wreathed with vines bearing 
flaming blossoms and with radiant orchids, there is 
more than a tinge of cruelty—as if there Nature’s 
smile were caused by the sight of poor tiny white 
(Continued on page 69) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


I Take My First Parachute Jump 


By J. Irving Crump 
As told to him by Lieutenant Herbert Cramer 


HAVE been asked time and again by members of my 

family, reporters and aeronautical enthusiasts “how I 

felt” when I undertook my first aerial stunts such as 

loop, spins, barrel rolls and wingover turns, but I 
can’t tell them. The sensations of my ‘‘first” in anything 
quickly become merged with the sensations of scores of other 
aerial adventures and I simply can not untangle them and 
analyze them. 

Although I have been flying for seven years, it was not 
until this past summer that I was given permission to make 
my first jump. Most of my military service was spent at 
McCook Field in Dayton, which is the experimental aviation 
field for the Army, and where Lieutenant MacReady made the 
altitude record, and Lieut. Jack Harding, of X’round the 
world fame, was my buddy. At McCook Field during 1919 
and 1920, it seemed to be particularly hard for a pilot to get 
permission to make a parachute jump, chiefly because a 
request had to be navigated through so many and devious 
military channels. Permission was only granted after the 
request had received the okey of Squadron Commander, Post 
Commander, Corps Area Commander and the Chief of the 
Air Service and since requests from ambitious jumpers were 
never of any great importance, they all too often became 
pigeonholed along the line, at least mine did anyway and so 
did the request of most of the men I trained with. 

As a member of the R. O. T. C. at Mitchel Field this past 
summer I again made application to be allowed to make a 
“live jump” and to my amazement the request was im- 
mediately granted. 

It might be well for me to explain here what is meant by 
a “live jump,” and to differentiate between a jump from a 
moving airplane, and the spectacular old carnival stunt of a 
“jump” that is really a drop from a Montgolfier balloon. 








my arms and legs flying wildly) 


Not to depreciate the courage and hardihood of the pioneers 
in parachute work I want to say that there is a vast difference 
between leaving an airplane with a parachute and dropping 
from a balloon. For one thing, the airplane is usually moving 
through the air at a headlong speed of at least one hundred 
miles an hour, while a balloon scarcely attains a quarter that 
momentum. There are stabilizers and rudders all to be 
cleared from an airplane, any one of which might easily cut 
a man in half were they to strike him traveling through the 
air at the rate of speed they do. The man who drops from 
the Montgolfier has his parachute ready to open instantly. 
The aerial jumper’s parachute is packed in a neat pack 18 
by 32 inches long. He depends upon a tiny pilot ’chute to 
open the larger one, and although most times they work per- 
fectly, yet in my flying experience I have seen two that 
refused to work, one failing utterly and allowing a student to 
drop 3,000 feet, to his death. 


HERE are two forms of “‘jumps”’ from a moving airplane. 
Differing from the “‘live jump” is the “drag off” in which 
the jumper climbs out upon the upper surface of the wing, 
pulls the rip cord of his ’chute and lets it stream out into the 
air until it opens and drags him clear of the wing and into 
the air. This type of jump can only be safely made from an 
Lirplane such as the Martin Bomber on which the wing span 
is greater and the wing tips extend so far out there is no danger 
of the student jumper becoming entangled with the tail or 
stabilizer. 
But from the smaller type of planes, anything below the 
bomber type, the jump is usually made over the side of 
the fuselage from the cockpit, the [jumper literally throwing 
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himself clear of the plane in a “live 
jump.” Such was the form of jump ‘I 
proposed making for my first attempt. 
I would have been just as well pleased 
to have tried a “‘drag off” for my first 
experience, but there were no planes of 
the larger type at Mitchel Field, and 
when my orders came through they 
specified a “live jump, take off to be 
made at 10:30 o’clock Wednesday.” 

I’ll admit a sinking feeling in the pit 
of my stomach as I read the order and 
stopped to think what I had let myself 
in for. I realized it was only my craving 
for additional adventure in the air that 
had prompted me to apply for permission 
to jump, and it would have been far 
safer for me to have continued with the 
daily routine of flying. As it happened 
I was the only member of the camp to 
make application to make a parachute 
jump up to that time, although three 
days later a Major made the jump and 
only escaped being killed by the nar- 
rowest margin. 


T QUARTER past ten on Wednesday 
morning Sergeant Pearson in charge 
of the Parachute Department informed 
me that it was time to put on my 
*chutes and with his help I strapped myself into the webbing. 
For those who do not know the equipment of a jumper I 
might explain that there are two ’chutes attached to the 
webbed harness that is strapped about 
the body; the main parachute, which has 
a twenty-eight foot spread, and an 
auxiliary, or emergency ’chute which 
has a twenty-two foot spread. Both are 
made of the lightest but most sub- 
stantial kind of Pongee or Habutai silk, 
the larger one being strapped to the 
jumper’s back, and the smaller one being 
strapped to his chest. Each has attached 
a pull ring and rip cord which, upon 
being pulled unlaces the pack containing 
the silken ’chute and throws it to the 
wind by means of the pilot ’chute with a 
spring arrangement. The pull ring for 
the main parachute is partly encased in 
a pocket of the webbing on the jumper’s 
chest and the rip cord extends over his 
left shoulder to the lacing of the pack. 
The ring to the smaller ’chute is also 
partly encased in a pocket on the right 
hand side of the pack on the jumper’s 
chest. 

As I examined the pull ring of the main ’chute and the 
way it was tucked into the pocket of the webbing it did not 
look half large enough or anywhere near accessible enough 
to be seized and pulled while I was tumbling crab-wise through 
the air 3,000 feet above the ground. I asked the Sergeant if 
there was any reason why I should not take the ring from 
the pocket and let it dangle on my chest. 

He grinned. 


~ 





Lieutenant Cramer just before starting 
for his first jump 


attempted a jump with a ’chute that 
refused to open. I recalled seeing him 
fall; how he twisted and turned and 
struggled with the refractory para- 
chute, and how finally he landed with 
a terrible, sickening sound that could 
be heard for a quarter of a mile. I 
saw all too vividly again the way his 
twisted form rebounded from the 
earth twelve feet in the air to fall 
again a hideous, well-nigh unrecogniz- 
able thing. By sheer willpower I 
drove those thoughts from my mind. 
I'd go through with it. I had to go 
through with it now I. had gone this 
far. There were fifty or more fellow 
officers gathered to watch me take 
off. I couldn’t quit now. 


EN-THIRTY dragged on to 
eleven; eleven-fifteen; eleven- 
thirty. I got hold of the Sergeant 
again. Asked him to telephone to 
Wilson or get some other pilot to 
make the mission. Fifteen minutes 
later he appeared with another pilot, 
Lieutenant Frict, a very capable and 
experienced aviator, but a pilot who 
had never before taken up a jumper. 
We were photographed, then I 
climbed in the rear cockpit of the glistening white machine. 
The motor started with a roar and presently we were circling 
the field and climbing higher and higher. We reached 2,000 
feet. Never in all my flying experience had I stopped to con- 
sider just how high 2,000 feet really is. I looked down onto 
the field and saw a group of tiny pinpoints of white; the 
faces of my friends upturned, watching me. I saw the hospital. 
I saw the ambulance. My but they were a long way down. 

We climbed higher. 2,500 feet; 3,000. Lieutenant Frict 
had told me on the ground, that I should watch his head 
and when he slowed down the motor and nodded I should 
begin to climb out of the cockpit and cling to the side of the 
fuselage. He eased off on the motor a little above 3,000 
feet and nodded his head (talking or even shouting to each 
other is impossible because of the roar of the motor). There 
was something ominous, it seemed to me in the way he did it, 
without looking back. 

That was my cue. The rest was up to me—and the para- 
chute. Would the thing open, or would it fail me? Would 
I go sailing lightly downward, or would I plunge like a plum- 
met and—suffer the fate of the Englishman out at McCook 
Field? Those were the thoughts that leaped first to my 
mind. But they gave way instantly to others. I looked for 
the pull ring at my chest and slipped it out of the pocket in 
the webbing to let it dangle on my chest. As it happened 
that was a very stupid thing for me to do. 

I began to climb over the edge of the cockpit then. The 
machine is equipped with a step toward the bottom of the 
fuselage and the Sergeant had instructed me to ease myself 
over the edge of the cockpit until my left foot was on the 
step, then to reach forward and grasp the edge of the pilot’s 
cockpit with my left hand and cling to the edge of my own 

(Concluded on page 89) 








“Don’t you worry, Lieutenant,” he told me, 
“your hand will find that ring and never be con- / 
scious of the moment you pulled the rip cord. You 
couldn’t keep your hand away from it if you tried.” 
And he was right. I do not recall the moment my 
fingers found that ring and yanked the rip cord 
free. In fact it was not until I reached the ground 
that I realized that I had not held onto the ring, 
but had thrown it away, thereby losing seventy-five 
cents worth of equipment that belonged to Uncle 
Sam. 

I was ready and waiting at ten-thirty. But un- 
fortunately Lieutenant Wilson who was to take me 
up had become involved in a conference and there 
was considerable delay; a great deal more than I 
wanted. I began to get uneasy and wondered 
whether perhaps I would slide off into a funk, es- 
pecially when I began thinking of two accidents I 
had seen out at McCook Field; one in which a 
Lieut. R. A. Caldwell, R. F. C., became entangled 
with the controls of the plane he was jumping from 
and was killed, and another when a demonstrator 
for some Parachute Company, a young Englishman, 
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The chute dragged me about ten feet 
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“Better laugh now and see if your stomach shakes 
like a bowl ful of jelly” 


ON’T tell me you never heard of the time that 
Copernicus Stringbean Peters dolled up in a 
Santa Claus suit and snow-white whiskers and 
rubber boots and played St. Nick for the benefit 
of the kids in Dr. Angell’s Orphans’ Home? 
What? 
You never did? 
Well, say—where have you been? I thought there wasn’t 
a person in all Grant County but what knew about that! 
Why, it even got in the newspapers. 


To really appreciate what happened you’ve got to be > 


introduced to Copernicus. I don’t know whether I can 
exactly introduce you or not. He is such a funny bird. We 
never could get used to him at school. He was one of those 
fellows that was blessed with what he liked to call a “superior 
intelligence’ and he spent most of his time cogitating on the 
things that made the world go around. 

At that I don’t suppose he could have been blamed so much. 
His father was mostly responsible, being an astronomer and 
naming his only child Copernicus, after a guy who lived 
several. hundred years ago and devoted his life to drawing 
charts about the heavens. Copernicus, the second, evidently 
took his name to heart because he started right out where 
Copernicus, the first, had left off. Say, it would have killed 
you if you could have seen him squinting up at the sky at 
night and talking in terms of septillion and quintillion miles. 
He told us once that, to qualify as an astronomer, a fellow 
had to have a mind which could embrace all space. 

Well, far be it from me to say anything unkind about a 
person’s mind, but I'll have to admit that Copernicus could 
put on some of the most distant looks I’ve ever seen on any- 
body’s face. If his mind was where his look was the chances 
are that Copernicus was several jumps ahead of the universal 
light waves, whatever that means. 

But, shucks! That’s not telling you about Copernicus 
and Santa Claus. I could go on for several hours giving you 
stories on the mental and physical aberrations of the school 
authority on suns, moons and stars. Pardon me if I don’t use 
some of those big words right. You can’t be around an 
intellectual giant like Copernicus very long without running 
into at least four syllables and you’re lucky if you can find 
what he says in an ordinary dictionary. Perhaps, though, 
that’s why Copernicus especially liked me. I seemed to be 
able to take more punishment than the other fellows. Not 
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that I was more interested in when Halley’s comet was due 
to return or who was going to stage the next eclipse, but I 
got a big kick out of listening to Copernicus expostulate. 
(There I go again!) His mental machinery worked so different 
from anybody else’s that you couldn’t any more tell what it 
was going to do next than you could count on the movements 
of a dollar watch. 

A good, safe way to start my real story about Copernicus, 
though, would be to begin quoting, “It was the night before 
Christmas,” and so forth, because that’s just when the 
stupendous event took place which put Copernicus up among 
the immortals so far as Santa Clauses were concerned. 

The day before school was to close down for the holidays, 
Dr. Angell of the Orphans’ Home got in touch with Principal 
Baker and asked him if he knew of any young fellow who 
would make a good Santa Claus. He said he needed help 
the worst way as the old man who had played the part of St. 
Nick for years had been laid flat on his back with rheumatism 
and that was one thing that an active old boy like Khris 
Kringle absolutely couldn’t have. Dr. Angell impressed upon 
our principal that the sort of individual who made the best 
Santa Claus was one who was serious-minded and who had 
plenty of dignity. 

“Mind you, I’m not forgetting that Santa Claus is supposed 
to be a jolly old fellow,” explained Dr. Angell, “‘but I have 
found that the people who give the best impersonations are 
those who are impressed with the deeper aspects of the char- 
acter they are essaying.” All of which probably sounds 
pretty namby-pamby or far-fetched to you. 


ELL, whether Dr. Angell knew it or not, he was describ- 

ing Copernicus Stringbean Peters to a capital T, and 
that was the fellow Principal Baker was revolving in his mind 
for the job. But having Copernicus in mind and getting him 
to tackle such a proposition were two zebras of -different 
colored stripes. 

Copernicus had dignity all right—so much dignity, in fact, 
that he couldn’t quite see himself sticking on fuzzy whiskers 
and having kids ask him how long it took him to come from 
his home at the North Pole. Dr. Angell and the Principal 
soon discovered that Copefnicus had to be reasoned with, 
so they commenced dwelling on the more ethereal phases of 
St. Nick. 

Horrors! Did Copernicus think Santa Claus was a clown? 
Oh, my no! Where did he ever get that mistaken idea? The 
true character of Santa was that of a big-hearted, big-minded 
man. Of course this character had been abused on many 
occasions by poor dumb humans who knew no better. 

“Ts it any discredit to a violin to have a person play poorly 
on it?” asked Principal Baker, employing perfectly under- 
standable logic. ‘Surely a young man Sf your intelligence 
would not condemn the soul of Santa because you 
have witnessed pitiful interpretations of that soul. 
Rather should you, with your greater feeling and ap- 
preciation, be inspired to represent St. Nick in a 
manner that will reflect honor to his name!” 

Only a fellow who took himself seriously enough to 
keep his hair combed all the time could ever have been 
influenced by this awful line. Copernicus had soaked 
up lots of dope on astronomy, but psychology was an 
unopened book to him and Dr. Angell and Principal 
Baker laid the psychology on thicker than peanut 
butter on bread. 

Did Copernicus eat it? Not at first, he didn’t. He 
pretended he didn’t care if he starved to death. You 
know somebody said that they heard he was related 
to one of the philosophers who lived inatub. Any- 
way, Copernicus made ’em keep spreading the bread 
thicker and thicker, the truth of the matter being that 
he liked to be told how important he really was. 

“But I’m too tall to play Santa Claus,” he started to argue 
at last. Then Principal Baker knew he had him. 

“Now you mustn’t worry about a little thing like that,” 
he said. ‘The best authorities agree that Khris Kringle 
was big and e 

“T read somewhere that he had a little round belly,’ ob- 
jected Copernicus, looking down at his own waistline which 
was about as slender as it could be and still hold upa 
belt. 

“Well, we can easily make you a little round belly,” soothed 
Dr. Angell. “A couple of pillows.” 

**Oh, yes, you’ll have to be rounded out, of course,” finished 
Principal Baker. “But that’s the easiest part about the 
whole affair. It may take more than a couple of pillows, 
however. The real idea of Santa was a big man both ways— 
longitudinally and latitudinally. But just leave that to us. 





The main thing is your consent to play the part. Thank 
you very much!” 

“Consent!” exclaimed Copernicus, weakly, ‘‘what—why— 
er—a—when did—? Well, all right!” 

What else could Copernicus do? He seemed to realize that 
all the signs in the zodiac were set against him. And then, 
whether he wanted to admit it or not, he had begun to imagine 
himself playing Santa Claus like an actor imagines he could 
play Hamlet. 


HAvYE you ever seen a snowball started down hill, picking 

up more snow every time she turns over? Well, all that 
Copernicus needed was the shove. Dr. Angell and Principal 
Baker were quick enough to see that. As soon as they had 
the star gazer on the roll they just stepped back and let him 
travel under his own momentum (which is stealing another 
word from Copernicus’s vocabulary). 

And did Copernicus travel? Oh, boy—! He traveled all 
the way over to my house to spring the news. I knew that 
something unusual had happened the minute I spotted him. 
I was either going to hear that someone was bottling up the 
Milky Way or else listen to a problem he’d run into. Coper- 
nicus never hunted anyone up just to pass the time of day. 

“Well, Copey, what’s the snag?” I asked, familiar like, 
when I saw what a long face he had. 

“What do you think?” says he, his face growing longer. 
“T’ve been picked to play Santa Claus for the kiddies at the 
Orphans’ Home!” 

You’ve heard that expression where a fellow’s knocked 
over with a feather, haven’t you? Well, I was hit worse than 
that. I’d have crumpled in a heap at the slightest gust from 
a mosquito’s breath. But I didn’t let on like I was surprised 
at all. I just said, “Not really?” 

“No fiction,” he answers, and then he grows confidential. 
“They picked me because of my mental attitude. It’s a great 
responsibility and I’ve got to discharge this responsibility 
properly.” 

“Nothing else but,” I gives out as encouragement ‘“‘And 
you’ve come to me for help. Is that it?” 

“Correct as a right answer,” he says, and lets his long 
face break into a smile. ‘You know me, Jimmy, and you 
know I’ve got to do this thing up right or not at all.” 

“No reason why you can’t,” I reassures, trying to picture 
Copernicus as St. Nick and stretching my imagination till it’ 
hurts. 

“That being the case,” says he, ‘‘what would you advise?” 

Ah! When it comes to advice everybody knows I’m the 





They caught 
us and Santa 
cold! 


best little cafeteria in town. I just handed him ideas by the 
platter full and he sat there and gobbled ’em up and asked 
for more, I didn’t see why some of the fellows who 


_, thought Copernicus was such a scream shouldn’t be in on the 
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entertainment, too, so I suggested that Bill and Ed and 
Mike be dragged in on the job as Santa Claus’s helpers. 

“Great!” says Copernicus, enthusiastic-like. “I'll make 
them my reindeer!” 

“Whoa!” Tobjects. “Santa Claus doesn’t travel by reindeer 
any more. Besides, I don’t know as the boys—” 

“What do you know about Santa Claus?” Copernicus comes 
back at me. “Have you ever seen the real guy? Did you ever 
have the right conception of him?” 

“T always hung up my stocking,” I replies. 

“ And you used to think of Santa coming down the chimney 
and leaving his sled and reindeer waiting for him on the 
roof, didn’t you?” demands Copernicus, as serious as an 
algebra examination. 

“Well, perhaps I did,” I confesses, wondering what in the 
world Copernicus is leading up to. 

“That proves it!” he exclaims. “It’s the old-fashioned 
Santa Claus that the kids want.” 

Copernicus tweeks his nose several times and pulls at both 
ears. I can tell by that he is concentrating part of his superior 
intelligence on the question at hand. But I’m hardly prepared 
for what he springs next. { 

“Jimmy,” says he, sudden-like, “how big do you suppose 
that old chimney is up on top of the Orphans’ Home?” 

Honest, can you blame me for staring at him a minute with 
my mouth open so wide that it must have looked like the en- 
trance to a tunnel? 

“Copernicus Stringbean Peters!” I ejaculated when I can 
get my speech working again. “You're not really figuring 
on ... oh, perish the thought!” 

“Perish, nothing!” scoffs Copernicus. ‘‘That thought is 
entirely logical. The kids will be expecting Santa Claus to 
step out of the fireplace and, if it’s humanly possible, that’s 
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what this Santa Claus is going to do! 


, ons to do some skipping right in here. You won’t 

mind though because it just has to do with the plans 
Copernicus makes for the big event. This includes his going 
over to the Orphans’ Home and getting the inside measure- 
ments of the chimney and arranging to have some chimney 
cleaners give the black funnel a dusting. Copernicus also 
works out a program and the time his arrival may be expected. 
The kids are to be seated in rows of chairs before the fireplace 
in the large living-room of the home. The building is a two- 
story affair and a ladder is to be placed against the rear part 
after dark on Christmas Eve. 

Then, when everything’s all set, the reindeer are to come 
dashing up, jingling sleighbells and climbing up the ladder 
to the roof, followed by Alias himself. This stunt is calculated 
to get the kids in the house all excited and on ear for Santa’s 
dramatic entrance. Copernicus is to crawl inside the chimney 
and let himself down by a rope which we are to pay out to 
him. After he has distributed the presents he is to step back 
into the fireplace and reach up and grab the rope and we are 
to haul him back up to the roof and scoot him away. Oh, 
everything’s mathematically perfect. Bill and Ed and Mike 
and me is rehearsed till we know our parts in our sleep. 

“Gee, Copey’s got more nerve than I thought he had,” 
whispers Bill to me, as we’re gathered together in the garage 
of the Orphans’ Home waiting the signal to do our stuff. 
“Boy, it’s a cold night, too, and that new fall of snow isn’t 
going to help much either!” 

“T never was very crazy about Copernicus going in for 
all this realism,” I whispers back, beginning to feel uneasy. 

“He could walk in the front door 
<a and make just as big a hit with 
— the kids. Of course the chim- 

\ye~ ney’s big enough but, well, he 











“Here, Santa, you dropped 
your whiskers” 
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doesn’t look like a swallow to me. And I’d want to bea 
swallow if I ever went into a place like that!” 

‘*Pooh! Pooh!”’ jeers Mike, in an undertone. “What’s 
a little chimney to Santa Claus? He’s = soot!” 
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If it hadn’t been for us hav- 
ing to keep quiet and not move 
I’d have given Mike’s scalp a 
nice massage with my bare 
knuckles for pulling such a wise- 
crack. As it was I just glares. 


OPERNICUS has been 
dressing all this time in a 
little back room of the garage. 
We have all volunteered to help 
him but nothing stirring. The 
astronomer’s son has an idea~ 
that he wants to try out the 
illusion, as he calls it, on us 
first. He doesn’t want us to 
see Santa Claus making up. 
But he wants to walk out 
when he’s all ready, and make 
a bow and see whether he gets 
any applause for looking like 
the real thing. 

Well, we’re all getting kind 
of anxious and the time is 
really past for us starting out, 
when Copernicus finally opens 
the door and gives us a peep at 
what he hopes to be the great- 
est Santa Claus of all history. 

It was, allright. Of two his- 
tories! There wasn’t much 
light in the garage because we 
hadn’t wanted to attract any 
attention. Dr. Angell had told 
us he’d keep the kids away 
from the back part of the build- 
ing after dark. But we'd 
brought flash-lights along to 
help us when we got up on the 
roof, and we used the flash- 
lights now to give the latest ver- 
sion of St. Nick the once-over. 

Say, have you ever wanted to holler right out and couldn’t? 
That’s just the way Bill and Ed and Mike and me felt the 
moment we sets eyes on Copernicus, the second. Shades of 
green cheese! As a Santa Claus he’s a perfect Rip Van 
Winkle! He’s got the suit all right, and the red face and the 
whiskers, but his proportion isn’t just exactly plumb. There’s 
three pillows in the front, trying their best to imitate a little 
round belly, but Copernicus is so tall and slim that the bump 
in the middle looks like an over-sized wart. There’s too much 
of him above and below the artificial lump of avoirdupois, if 
you'll allow me to break out with a couple of big words again. 
Copernicus stands blinking at us and striking a majestic pose, 
waiting for our verdict. 

“Well, what’s the matter with me?” he finally asks, seeing 
as how we haven’t dared draw breath for fear of snickering. 


There, in the fireplace, is 


REALIZE that it’s up to some one to save the day quick 

because Copernicus’s dignity and self-esteem is suffering 
an awful wallop. 

“‘Nothing’s the matter with you,’ I manages to reply. 
“The trouble’s all with Santa Claus. You ought to be padded 
up more all over. The way it is it makes it look as though 
St. Nick had gas on his stomach.” 

“Jimmy’s right,”’ sides in Bill, now that the ice is broken. 
“You’re too thin across the chest and shoulders. Looks 
though Santa was just recovering from a double attack of 
sleeping sickness.” 

“Ts that all that’s the matter?” asks Copernicus, fingering 
his whiskers as if he didn’t like the comments very well. 

“‘Cheer up, it’s not serious,” soothes Ed. “We 
can soon fix that. There ought to be lots of things 
around this garage that we can stuff in under your 
suit to fill you out.” 

“‘Ought to be, is right!” says I, and begins to cast 
about for anything soft and waddy that I can lay 
my hands on. The other fellows does the same. 

“Well, hurry up!” entreats Copernicus. ‘I’m 
late now and Santa’s always supposed to arrive on 
time!” 

So we all grab hold of old cloths, rags, pieces of 
blanket and a lot of excelsior which is piled in a 
corner and stuff it down Copernicus’s neck, up his 
sleeves, inside his coat and the top of his pants 
until he’s so padded up that Bill says Santa Claus 
could get a job as a fat man in the circug during the 
summer. Just the same what we did made Coper- 
nicus look a heap more like the guy he was trying 
to impersonate. The stuffing gave him a rounded 
out appearance that sort of reduced his height. 


lay “ Better laugh now and see if your stomach shakes 
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like a bowlful of jelly,” suggests Mike, but Coper- 
nicus doesn’t see any humor in that. 
‘Don’t be ridiculous,” he answers back. “Tell me, how do 
I look now?” 
We all give him the critical eye and nod our heads in okay 


fashion. 





the most terrible imitation of Santa Claus you ever saw 


“You look great,” compliments Ed. “If you could meet 
yourself, you’d even think you were Santa!” 

Well, that settles it. Copernicus moves toward the door 
and peeks out to make sure the coast is clear. As luck would 
have it there is no moon. , 

‘*‘All right, reindeer!” directs Santa Claus. ‘Sneak out 
there and set the ladder against the building. Quiet now. 
Don’t jingle those bells till we get on the roof. Bill, can you 
carry that sack of presents up alone?” 

“Sure!” answers Bill, disgusted-like. 

“Don’t forget the rope, Jimmy,” Santa says tome. “Got 
the knots tied in it so I can let myself down easy?” 

“Sure!” I answers, more disgusted than Bill. 

You see, a reindeer hates to be checked up on. They’re 
very temperamental animals. Human ones, anyway! 

But we manages to get to the roof all right even though 
it’s pretty slippery going. The roof has a nice, sloping slant 
and there’s not much danger of falling off. But, at that, we 
wait till Copernicus has squirmed and grunted his way up 
to where he can get a hold on the chimney before we start 
kicking up a rumpus. 

Then Bill and I, who are picked for Dunder and Blitzen, 
tear lose and prance all over the roof, giving a classic imitation 
of reindeer hoofs and clattering sleigh bells for all we’re 
worth. While we’re doing this, Ed and Mike are helping boost 
Santa up till he can get straddle of the chimney and slide 
down inside. Of course the boys have to use their flash-lights 
on this job the same as we do in our capers. 

After getting set, with his feet braced against the in- 
side of the chimney and his body sticking out from the 
waist up, Copernicus calls to us, in perfect Santa Clausian 
tones. 

“Here, Dunder! Here, Blitzen!” 


T= surprises me as I didn’t think Copernicus had that 
much humor in him. Then again, maybe I’m giving him 
credit for something he never meant. At any rate we come 
bounding up just as if we expect a sugar lump apiece. 

“The big moment has arrived,’ Copernicus announces, 
as we gather round. “Now it’ll probably take me fifteen 
minutes to distribute the presents after I get down there and 
it’s very important that you stick on the job during that 
time. It may take all four of you to pull me up. Besides, 
you’ve got me stuffed so that it’s going to be a tighter squeeze 
than I figured on. However, if you say I look the part and 
if I can but bring to those kids the true conception of Santa 
Claus, I will feel that what little I have been able to offer 
will not have been in vain.” 

Do those words sound funny to you? They do to me now 
but somehow they got under our hides that winter night as 
we stood up there on the roof, our breaths making little 
white spots in the air, made us feel sort of like faithful cohorts 
of some sort. And we wouldn’t have deserted Santa Claus 
then for all the Christmas candy in the world. 

Well—I can’t tell you ‘now how it actually happened. It 

(Concluded on page 84) 











BOYS’ LIFE 


The Mutiny of the Flying Spray 


PART II 


T SIX bells the morning watch, with the sun peep- 
ing over the sea floor, the Captain ordered all 
hands aft. 

By the light of day, I had a chance to observe 
the villainous aspect of the crew. There were a few English 
and Norwegian sailors, honest enough fellows, but the bulk 
of the foremast gang were Liverpool Irish packet rats, about 
the toughest variety of deep-water man. These ruffians 
generally kept to the Western Ocean packets, oscillating 
between the dance halls of Paradise Alley and the dives of 
Cherry Street. According to Chips, they were now swarming 
into the Cape Horn service, because of the lure of gold. 

Never in all his experience as a master had Captain Pea; 
body had such a dangerous gang palmed off on him by board- 
ing-house runners. During the night there had been a serious 
discussion among the after guard as to the advisability of 
turning back to discharge these jail birds, and take on a new 
crew. 

This especial gang which attacked the mate, 
known as the “Bloody Forties” were of such un- 
savory repute, that even Hell Fire himself shrank 
from the idea of a voyage in their company. 

Chips told us how they had argued over 
it for a long time, but Captain Peabody was 
not the kind to start out on a voyage, and 
then turn back for a new crew, especially 
since it would have meant a great expense, 
as the men had all received an advance of 
pay. 

With the feverish desire for speed, at that 
hectic period, loss of time seemed more to be 
deplored than loss of life. 

Chips, a quiet man, a lover of peace, had 
pointed out to the Skipper, 

“‘T never saw such a set of pirates in my 
life. I advise you to get rid of them, Captain, 
at all costs.” 

“Never fear, I'll draw their teeth!” said 
Peabody, and as his word was law, all fur- 
ther discussion was at an end. 

Addressing the crew, from the poop, that 
morning, the Skipper said, 

“Men, last night you made a dastardly 
attack upon the first mate of this ship. 
According to maritime law you have sub- 
jected yourselves to five years in the peni- 
tentjary, and to $5,000 fine. If I was a 
mind to enforce the law in your case, I could 
take you back and have you lodged in jail 
for the rest of your days, where doubtless 
you belong. 

“But it is not my purpose to turn back. 
This clipper is bound for California, and 
those that do not do their duty will find 
that they will be summarily dealt with. 

“You have the good fortune to find 
yourselves aboard one of the finest 
clippers that sails the seas. Here you 
will receive good food in abundance, 
your quarters are good, your watches 
are well manned, your work will not be 
heavy. 

“Do your duty and behave your- 
selves, and you will find this a happy 
ship. But God have mercy on the 
mutineer, the malingerer, or the hanger- 
back! 

““When we ask you to walk, aboard this 
packet, we expect you torun. When we ask 
you to run, we expect you to fly. We are 
going to be in ’Frisco before the Meteor, and 
we aren’t going to do it with anything but 
real sailors. 

“Now then, men, you know the rules, pass 
by the carpenter’s shop and have the points 
of your knives broken.” 

“‘What for?” called out One-Thumbed 
Jerry, in shrill insolence. 

“You heard the order.” 

In spite of much grumbling, and with very bad grace, the 
command was at length obeyed. 

As the mutterings, and threats around the carpenter’s shop 
reached the Captain’s ears, he called. 

“Lay aft again, all hands.” 
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They came back in dogged manner. 

““Men, if there’s any growling to be done on this packet, 
let it be done in the fo’c’sle, and not in my hearing. 

“TI say once more, you are to obey orders at the jump. 
No muttering or loitering will be tolerated for one instant 
aboard the Flying Spray. This is no lime-juice timber drogher. 

“Don’t shamble your feet as you walk, but raise them and 
move quickly. When you are spoken to, answer so as to be 
heard.” 

“* Aye, aye, Sir.” 

“The saucy manner which some of you have assumed is, 
I know, encouraged by an impudent wretch who is leading 
you astray.” . 


] COOKING One-Thumbed Jerry fair in the eye, the Captain 
then addressed him directly. 

“You, you black and blue striped jail bird, I recognize as 
the ringleader of the Bloody Forties, thirty of whom I see 
before me right now. 

“T know that you have banded yourselves together, and 

















according to Mr. MacDonald, you took an oath in Mrs. 
Riley’s den to clip the wings of this bloody old packet, and 
give her skipper a swim. 

“You think that the lid of Davy Jones’s Locker has been 
open long enough for me. Therefore, you intend to do as 
you please, and have your own way aboard this ship. 

‘Well, I’m here to tell you that I’m your master. Now 
then, men, stand where you are, while the officers search you 
for hidden weapons.” 

During the search, an unusual crop of pistols, brass knuckles, 
bowie-knives, and knuckle-dusters were extracted, after which 
the fo’c’sle was also thoroughly searched, and still other 
deadly instruments were forthcoming. The whole lot, at the 
Captain’s behest, were dumped over the side. 

At the end of all this, there followed the most gruesome 
event of the whole proceedings. The two dead packet rats, 
that had made the murderous attack upon the mate, on the 
previous night, still lay in their tracks, where they had fallen. 

As the Captain said that he could not bring himself to 
utter the burial service over their remains, he offered sand- 
stone and canvas, and a prayer book to their mates, to con- 
duct the service, if they so desired. 

This offer was met by a shout of derision. Whereat, Mr. 
Hell Fire MacDonald, himself, came down from the poop, and 
unceremoniously dumped the two bodies into the sea, where 
they sunk with a sickening splash. 

Tug and I had a chance to compare notes as we came to- 
gether in the dog watch. 

Tug was standing it the better of the two, but that 
was not saying much, as we were both sore, and ach- 
ing from our first twenty-four hours before the mast. 

Our hands were ina terrible state from the constant 
hauling and pulling at the ropes, some of the blisters 
seemed to eat_to the very bone, while the sea water 
added to the corroding 
influence. 

All over our body 
were scars and bruises 
where we had timbled 
across the decks, or 
collided with barba- 
rous impediments such 
as capstans, bitts, and 
iron dead-eyes. 

“Talk about your 
old rugby scrim,” said 
Tug, “it’s got nothing 
on this old wind wagon 
for rough stuff. How 
are you standin’ up to 
it old man?” 

“T feel as if I’d had 
all hands trampling all 
over me, ever since I 
came aboard.” 

“And how do you 
like your mate?” 

“He’s tough; I guess 
they don’t make ’em 
any tougher than the 
Bluenose. But he’s 
fair and square, and 

I’ve kind o’ got a feeling that if I play the game, 
I can trust him to come across all right. How 
do you like your mate, Mr. Blandy?” 

“Don’t like him at all; one of those sarcastic 
Englishmen, who acts as if God hired the earth 
fromhim. I wouldn’t trust him either, he’s quiet, 
but he’s tricky.” 

“Tell ye another I wouldn’t trust.” 

“Who?” ; 

“Duggan, the third, I hated him the minute I clapped my 
cyes on him.” 

“‘Aye, and I don’t believe he lost any love on you, Laurie, 
the way he gave you the toe of his boot for a glad hand.” 

“‘He’s nothing but a low down plug-ugly, masquerading as 
an officer. What’s got me guessin’ is where did we see that 
Duggan and One-Thumbed Jerry before?” 

“You’re using your imagination.” 

“Tmagination nothin’. D’ye remember the two rogues 
that we saw chased by the police that afternoon we were 
talkin’ to Captain Peabody at Pier Nine?” 

“Yea.” 

“Well I’d take my oath on it, that those are the two we 
saw leggin’ it.” 

“2 iddlesticks § 


To see Duggan standing 
there one could not help 
admiring his tremendous 
driving power 
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“I’m sure I saw that same dagger 
tattooed on the first fellow’s fore- 
head as he ran past us.” 

“That may be, but how do you 
link Duggan up with the packet rat? 
The other fellow that was being 
chased that afternoon had a beard, 
and was dressed like a city swell, he 
certainly had nothin’ in common 
with that hard-case third mate.” 

“Did ye ever hear of such a thing 
as disguise. Naturally an escaped 
convict is going to use every trick 
to cover his tracks. Unless I’m 
mistaken, Duggan and One- 
Thumbed Jerry were accomplices in 
some crime, probably murder, and 
that’s why they were on the run 
that day.” 

““You’ve got to show me.” 

“You wouldn’t be any good as a 
detective, Tug, you don’t use your 
eyes. You failed to catch sight of 
the dagger on the first guy, and you 
missed altogether, the ugly jaw on 
the fellow at his heels. Beard or no 
beard, I say that jaw belonged to 
Duggan.” 

“Well, if you are so cock sure 
about it, you had better tell the 
Captain.” 

“No fear.” 

“Why not.” 

“‘Because, its no good to start re- 
porting things until you’ve got 
absolute proof to back it up. If we 
went to him now, the Skipper 
would just put us down as busy- 
bodies. ‘ 

“But Ill tell you all the same 
that Duggan and One-Thumbed 
Jerry are brother crooks. I noticed 
last night when they were attacking 
the mate, that Duggan played 
mighty soft, until the Old Man ap- 
peared. Then, all of a sudden, 
when the gang had started to fall 
back, you’d ’ave thought that he 
was a roarin’ lion.” 

‘Aye, and now that you mention it, I believe it was from 
the third’s direction that I saw that bucket shot out to spill 
the chief, when the packet rats were just on him.” 

“Well, there’s one thing, Tug. That dirty Duggan may 
be able to wipe his boots all over me to-day. But before 
I’m through, I’ll call his number.” 

“Hope you will, Laurie. But I just want to give you one 
word o’ caution, watch your step when you're dealin’ with 
him, for you’re up against a bad actor.” 





M* FIRST few weeks at sea were one continual night- 
mare. Gone the dreams of gold, gone the lure of ad- 
venture, gone the joy of movement. Life had become a chain- 
gang drudgery, an endless toiling in which the night was as 
the day. 

Sleep I missed more than anything. Again and again I 
would roll into my bunk all standing, asleep in a twinkling, 
in spite of soaking boots and oilskins. 

I had never known what it was to be physically tired 
before. Now I ached in every muscle of my body, while out- 
raged nerves cried out incessantly for the rest that never came. 

When Tug Wilson, in one of the off watches started to 
build air-castles about the gold of California, I groaned, 

“Don’t talk about it, I’d give all the wealth in the world 
if I could only get one solid night of sleep.” 

Even Tug, the seasoned athlete, found his muscles out- 
raged, taking some time to adjust themselves to such un- 
accustomed strain. While I was a hundred times harder hit. 
The four hours below seemed barely enough to keep soul 
and body togéther. 

A tall clipper with her leaning spires of canvas had always 
seemed to me a dream-like picture. Now I came to realize 
something of the back-break and the heart-ache behind that 
dream-like picture. 

Every time I turned in, I felt as though I could never rise 
again. Fortunately someone was always handy to rouse me 
from my nine fathom slumber. 

One night, after my awakener had called me, I arose and 
started to dress, only to doze off again, in the midst of the act. 

When the crowd mustered aft, my friend Joe Parish re- 
ported me absent in a hesitating manner, exclaiming, 

“T don’t think he was calied, Sir.’ 

At this Duggan snorted. 

“Wasn’t called! What’s he think this is, the ruddy Astor 
House? By——I’ll call him, good and plenty!” 

On entering the half deck, the bucko found me with one leg 
half out of the bunk, where I-had fallen back exhausted as soon 
as I got my trousers on, completely dead to the cruel world. 

A find like this was pure joy to Duggan. Grabbing me 
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He pitched me headlong into the lee scuppers 


Begin the Story Here 


Laurie Curtis and Tug Wilson, two schoolboy chums 
of the adventurous days of ’49, decide to go to the gold 
coast in an old deserted cat-boat which founders the 
first night off the Jersey coast. The timely appearance of 
The Flying Spray saves them froma -watery grave. 
Trouble starts immediately as one of the crew called “‘One- 
Thumbed Jerry” leads an attack against the mate. 
Captain Peabody appears in time to quell the mutiny, 
and the watch ends with two of the crew dead. 





by the leg, and swinging me like a sack of potatoes, he yanked 
me across the deck, and pitched me headlong into thelee 
scuppers. 

Before I had time to recover, he was onto me, kicking me 
along the deck. 

“Git on, ye gentleman’s son in disguise, ye aint in no rest 
cure on this hooker. 

““You’re one o’ them what can’t even rustle the grub fer 
yer own belly, just live on yer Pa, an’ look wise, eh? Well by 
the leapin’ cripes, here’s where we’ll learn ye to lean on yer 
own dinner.” 

As we started on the regular round of toil, always the 
bucko was just one step behind me. 

“Come on, now, haul away. We aint goin’ to have no 
corpses.on this deck.” 


8 pen while we were bending at the lee fore brace, I 
thought that my time had come. We were hauling away 
with a swinging lilt, when the clipper went over on her beam 
ends, and a solid green sea broke inboard over the lee rail. 

With that engulfing mountain toppling down upon me, 
instinctively I opened my mouth to shout, as I did so drinking 
my full of choking brine. 

In the next instant, under that. mountain of water we 
were all swept clean off our feet. Those near the rail, with 
only a little slack on the brace, were held down so that the 
sea broke clean over their heads. 

Kicking out frantically, I could find nothing but drowning 
immensity. I was sure that I had been swept clean over- 
board, when I found myself tangled in the rigging, then 
tumbling back upon the flooded deck where someone fished 
me out, exclaiming. 

“Some swimmin’ pool, eh, bully boy?” ‘ 

I was just getting my. feet, when Duggan, drenched from 
a similar immersion, was rushing at me. 

“Git a move on there, ye bloody pup. Tail onto that 
brace wid the rest o’ them.” 
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As this order was emphasized 
with the toe of a heavy sea boot, I 
lost no time in obeying. 

This bucko treatment, calculated 
to put the fear of God into a man, 
certainly did add snap and vigor to 
my movements. 

A few moments after the incident 
of the boarding sea, all hands were 
sweating up again, the mate calling 
his orders to “heave” and “belay” 
as if nothing out of the ordinary had 
occurred. 

To see Duggan standing there red 
faced, with streaming oil skins, one 
could not help admiring his tremen- 
dous driving power. He belonged 
to the same school as Hell Fire Mac- 
Donald. Yet I admired the first 
and loathed the third. 

As soon as the tautening of the 
braces was complete, my watch- 
mates had a respite. But whenever 
the others were comparatively un- 
occupied, Duggan saw to it that all 
kinds of unnecessary jobs were 
trumped up for my benefit. All the 
time there was a feeling within, that 
he was working off a spite on me. 

He would walk along the pin 
rails, throwing down the ropes, 
yelling, 

‘Boy, here, coil this up.” 

When a task was completed as 
neatly as possible, he would wait 
until I was not looking, and then 
after he had made a mess of the 
whole thing, he would give me a 
box in the ears, snarling out, 

“What d’ye mean doin’ a dirty 
job like that?” 

“T just coiled them up all right, 
Sir.” 

“None o’ yer back slack, or I’ll 
break yer neck. Coil ’em up 
again.” 

Four hours of this kind of nagging 
found me ready to drop in my 
tracks. Toward the end of the 
watch I felt as though I would have to lie right down on 
the deck. But Mr. Bucko Duggan saw to it that that was 
exactly what I did not do. 

“Tf ye’re goin’ to do any dyin’ around here, young feller, 
ye’re goin’ to do it on the hop.” 

At length, just as eight bells struck, to usher in the longed 
for rest, the Captain who had come on the poop, sang out: 

“Hold onto your watch for a moment, Mister.” 

As we paused, standing in the waist, I heard an old shell- 
back mutter, 

‘‘There’s a regular ring tail snorter comin’.” 

Off to weather I could see the water black with a squall of 
wind, preceded by a wicked looking line of creamy foam. 

In a moment, everything was in an uproar. 

“‘Let go your royal and t’gallant halliards.” 

“‘Stand by your clewlines.” 

‘Haul down the outer jibs.”’ 

““Clew up the mainsail.” 

“Now then, all hands aloft and furl mainsail.” 

In the first rush for the shrouds I hesitated, I had thus 
far escaped this dread assignment. 

I was still hesitating, when Duggan leaped upon me. 

“What ye gawkin’ at? Up ye go!” 

With the bucko at my heels, I was driven up through the 
lubbers hole, and out onto the mainyards, where I dug my 
feet into the foot ropes, and clung on for dear life. 

It seemed incredible that I should have ever gotten aloft. 
Between death through beating, and death through falling, 
I choose the latter. But the minute the man-driver turned 
his attention elsewhere, I was in a panic. 

Joe Parish, next to me on the yard, noticing my giddiness, 
put his arm around my shoulder. 

“Steady matey. Keep a hand on the jackstay, and ye’re 
safe as in church.” 

When that roaring squall struck, I tasted a terror in the 
wind more terrible than drowning sea. 

I could hear nothing but the deafening crash of slatting 
canvas, while that demon of a mainsail kept up its frenzied 
efforts to send me plunging backwards. 

With the yard whipping at every jump, it seemed as though 
all hands must'be'catapulted into the seething foam to leeward. 

Fighting, clawing, fisting with that bellowing mainsail, 
I had my finger nail torn clean away. In excruciating pain 
I cried aloud. But crying and sobbing, I continued with the 
rest, to grapple inch by inch until that endless canvas was 
subdued. There on that reeling yard, I got my first lessons in 
real fighting, there in horrific flashes I came to see something 
of the meaning of naked fists against a naked ocean. 

(Continued on page 81) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


The Enemy’s Goal 


CONCLUSION 


HE next week in Milford was the week of the 


county fair. It was a week in which town folks 


bumped shoulders with country folks and every- - 


body had a good time getting covered with confetti 
and stuck up with taffy. Advance reports had it that the 
midway this year was a good two blocks long and that exhibits 
at the fair had doubled those of any other exposition. Fair 
Week was always celebrated by half-holidays in the schools 
throughout the county and a shut-down of all business 
activities from three o’clock on in the afternoons. 

On the Saturday evening following Milford High’s victory 
over Harwell, Stuffy, Pepper and Brick met by appointment 
at the home of Elmer Sanderson, chicken fancier. The boys 
were still disturbed over the ill-feeling which had arisen 
against them among their team-mates, and they listened to 
Mr. Sanderson’s recital of the part they were to play in the 
conduct of his booth with half-hearted interest. 

“What’s the matter, boys?” Mr. Sanderson asked, finally. 
“Don’t my plans sound good to you? If there’s anything 
that doesn’t strike you favorably I wish you’d——” 

“No, no, everything sounds great!” Stuffy assured. 
“Honest it does!” 

“Well, then—what is the trouble?” persisted the chicken- 
fancier, ‘“‘s»mething go wrong at the game to-day?” 

They glanced at one another, reluctantly. Should they 
or should they not let Mr. Sanderson in on what had happened, 
what was happening? 

“Why—a—we—a—” began Brick, stopping in confusion. 

“Some of the boys on the team seem to think we’re trying 
to be the whole show,” informed Pepper. 

“Oh—I see,” said Mr. Sanderson, after a slight pause. 
“Hmmm! I see! So that accounts for the—er—a—little 
altercation I saw you having with Merle Conway?” 

Pepper nodded, face flushing. Might as well admit it. 
Chances are the story would be all over town anyway. And 
Mr. Sanderson had better get the facts at first hand. Pepper 
had hoped that spectators would not place undue emphasis 
upon the words he had exchanged with Conway on the playing 
field. The words had been spoken in the heat of conflict. 
Fellows weren’t so accountable for what they said then. At 
least it didn’t seem as though they should be. At any rate, 
Conway had been the one who had done the rushing. If it 
hadn’t been for 
Stuffy and Brick 
pulling him off, Con- 
way might have 
forced a disgraceful 
clash. No, the fault 
was Conway’s all 
right. And this much 
must be made clear 
to Mr. Sanderson, 
since it was evident 
that he had noticed 
the fracas and was 
wondering about it. 
Otherwise, Mr. San- 
derson might figure 
the Big Three to 
blame and such 
figuring might gum 
up their chance to 
have a great time at 
the fair!- 

“You’re right,’ 
confessed Pepper, 
“Conway’s been at 
the bottom of the 
whole thing. He 
started out accusing 
me of favoring Stuffy 
and Brick, and in 
the game this after- 
noon he said I was 
trying to make him 
the goat!” 

‘*Buwmmt- 
breathed Mr. San- 
derson interestedly. 

“The truth of the 
matter was, we 
needed to make our 
yards and Conway 
wasn’t coming 
through!’’ explained 


By Harold M. Sherman 


Illustrated by Richard A. Holberg 


Brick. ‘Pep did call on him as much as he dared, but when 
we had to—er—a—!” Milford’s left half stopped in sudden 
embarrassment as he realized what he was leading up to. 

“Hmmm!” furnished the chicken fancier, “I understand 
perfectly—perfectly! I don’t know much about football from 
the player’s standpoint, but it was clearly obvious—from the 
spectator’s viewpoint—that, if it hadn’t been for the work of 
you boys out there to-day, we’d have been whipped!” 

“It’s darn nice of you to say that,” returned Pepper, 
appreciatively. ‘The write-ups in the newspaper seemed to 
think the same thing. Not that we’re trying to take any un- 
usual credit, but looking at the thing impersonally a 

“Of course!” reassured Mr. Sanderson, patting the Milford 
quarterback on the shoulder, “don’t let that fellow Conway 
worry you. You boys go right ahead and play the game, 
fair and square. He’ll only hurt himself. Now, is everything 
clear about what you’re to do next week?” 





PPARENTLY everything was. The boys arose to go, 

somewhat relieved. If a man like Mr. Sanderson sym- 
pathized with them in the matter, wasn’t it reasonable to 
suppose that other unprejudiced Milfordites would, -too? 
Indeed, if this were the reaction which might be expected 
from those becoming acquainted with the squabble, the Big 
Three certainly had nothing to fear on the score of public 
opinion. It was quite likely that there were many folks in 
Milford to-night, discussing the incident. And, if members of 
the Big Three had conducted themselves as well as each 
hoped they had, the chances were that they would emerge 
more popular than ever. The whole affair, in fact, seemed to 
hinge upon “‘ifs.”” That was the one unpleasant thing about 
it. But, IF—Oh, what was the use? They’d just have to 
wait and see. 

“Say, gang, have you heard the latest?” It was Merle 
Conway talking and, by the way he had burst into the locker- 
room, it was evident that “the latest”’ was something he re- 
garded of great interest. ‘‘Perhaps you’re wondering why the 
Big Three haven’t shown up to dress. Climb into your togs, 
quick, and hoof it out to the fair grounds with me. We'll 
just have time before practice!” 

“What is it?” 
“Aw, don’t make us hurry! Tell us!” 
“What’s the gag?” 


“No gag! Wait till you see ’em! I just came from the 





fair grounds, had to help Dad take some merchandise up for 
his booth. It’ll knock you for a row!” 

“‘What—your Dad’s booth?” 

“Naw, the Big Three! The brass of ’em! 
think they are, anyway?” 

The historic Paul Revere had no greater success in arousing 
his fellow countrymen than Merle Conway had that somber 
Monday afternoon in the locker-room of Milford High, when 
he spread the news to his team-mates about the Big Three. 
In less than three minutes the gridiron gladiators were dressed 
ready for battle and dashing out down the street toward the 
fair grounds and Brinkley field. None of the players rode 
horseback, but sonie of them did credit to the speed of man’s 
four-footed friend in the time that they took to reach the 
entrance gates of the County Fair. The ticket seller, recogniz- 
ing the football squad, waved the players inside without 
charging admittance. And, led by the redoubtable Conway, 
the team members moved en masse upon the unsuspecting 
members of the Big Three who, from their entrenchment in the 
poultry building, were about to complete their first afternoon of 
service under the generalship of one Elmer Sanderson, Milford’s 
distinguished chicken fancier. At sight of the booth, the 
advancing squad halted as though stopped by a bombshell. 

Directly in front of the players stood the open framework 
of a chicken house, the framework wound with the school 
colors of Milford High. A long counter ran across the face 
of the building, leaving just enough space at right and left 
to permit of an “entrance” and “exit” for all who cared to 
venture within. Behind this counter was a little table upon 
which were a pile of circulars. And behind the table, centered 
upon a raised platform, was the feature of the exhibit—a 
miniature football field—all sodded and marked out in white 
lime with goal posts and bleachers and prize poultry represent- 
ing the teams! 


Who do they 


F COURSE the poultry was unaware of the réle it was so 
obviously designed to play and the illusion only carried 

so far, but the exhibit was unusual enough to call forth admiring 
exclamations. Quite above and beyond the poultry, however, 
was the presence in the attractive little poultry house of three 
exceedingly popular Milford youths. Who in the crowd that 
passed before the booth, except for such as might be entertain- 
ing a grievance, could resist the opportunity thus offered to 
step up and grip members of the Big Three by the hand and 
to receive, in return, 
a small booklet tell- 
ing all about Elmer 
Sanderson’s wonder- 


ful fowls? 
A large canvas 
streamer, stretched 


across the front of 
the highly decorated 
chicken house, just 
beneath the roof, 
cordially invited one 
and all to get ac- 
quainted with sev- 
eral kinds of Big 
Threes. The word- 
ing on the streamer 
was such that, when 
the members of 
the football squad 
read it, they almost 
—to use an appro- 
priate figure of 
speech—went up in 
smoke. 

It was strange to 
see the startled, an- 
noyed and angry 
expressions on the 
faces of those who 
had up to. now 
prided themselves as 
members of the same 
team with the illus- 
trious Stuffy, Pepper 
and Brick. Here is 
the printing their 
eyes gulped in, and 
here is the reason 
there was a mufiled 
expression of anger 
throughout ,the 
bunch. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Big Three in the Poultry Field! 
SEE PRIZE BLUE RIBBON POULTRY 


 » ar Three Blue 
PEPPER........... Ribbon Fowls of 
ee Extraordinary Merit! 


A Poultry Combination of Class 
—A TOUCHDOWN IN THE POULTRY FIELD— 
Talk With the Boys—They’ll 
Tell You About Their Namesakes! 


“Have they the big head?” asked the veteran right half 
as fellow team-mates stood staring, “‘well—have they?”’’ 

Stuffy, Pepper and Brick turning, beheld their foot- 
ball comrades. 

“Hello, bunch!” called Brick, warmly, “how long 
you been here? Come right in!” 

“Time we were getting to the field!” snapped 
Captain Beef Mellon, eyes flashing. He placed a 
restraining hand on several of the more curious squad 
members who started to push forward. Milford 
citizens commenced to crowd around. 

“Wait a couple of minutes and we’ll be with you!” 
cried Stuffy. “Our togs are in the back of the booth.” 

Elmer Sanderson, face beaming, suddenly appeared 
from the rear. 

“Well, well, if it isn’t the rest of the team!” he ex- 
claimed, heartily. ‘‘Step up, boys, and make yourselves 
at home. I want you to consider this place your 
headquarters during the Fair.” 

But the squad of Milford High players did an 
about face as an answer to the chicken fancier’s 
proffer of hospitality and departed to a chorus of 
““Boohs!”’ 

“Now what have we done?” asked Pepper, 


amazed. 


TUFFY and Brick looked after their fellow 

team-mates glumly. Mr. Sanderson shook 
his head in perplexity. Milford townsfolk, who 
had witnessed the show of friction, gathered in 
little groups to speculate on what it all meant. 
The Big Three felt themselves the cynosure of all eyes. 
Some of the onlookers snickered. 

“Some roosters those guys are!” said one. 

Unable to stand the scrutiny longer and not willing to be 
subjected to questioning, the boys hastened into the little 
room behind the booth where they made a quick change into 
their football suits. While they dressed they talked over the 
latest surprising development. 

“This beats me!” said Stuffy, crestfallen. ‘‘What do you 
suppose they’re up to? Funny, their coming here on the way 
to the field, anyhow!” 

“Tt’s Conway again!” raved Brick. ‘He just can’t let us 
alone! He evidently sees something wrong in our being here 
in the booth!” 

“Yeah, and whatever it is, he’s got the whole team with 
him this time,’’ added Pepper. ‘Did you pipe how Cap. 
Mellon acted? He glowered at us, ordered the boys to steer 
clear. Gee, isn’t this a heck of a mess?” 

“Do you know what I think?” contributed Mr. Sanderson, 
sympathetically, “I don’t like to say this, but I think the whole 
trouble’s been caused because the fellows are pie-eyed with 
jealousy! Absolutely pie-eyed!” 

The chums, in different stages of dressing, paused. The 
reason that Mr. Sanderson had suggested was one that each 
had been secretly turning over in his mind and had considered 
too delicate, from a personal standpoint, to express. But now 
that the chicken fancier had given voice to it, there surely 
could be no harm in seconding his analysis of the situation. 

“Tt’s too bad,” lamented Pepper, sincerely. “If I’d known 
they were going to take our doings this way, I’d never gone in 
for this.” 

“What business is it of theirs?” flared Brick, jerking so 
vigorously at a shoe-string that it snapped in two. “Would 
we have kicked if Mr. Sanderson had chosen any of them in- 
stead of us?” . 

““We—we might,” answered Pepper. “I’m just won- 
dering.” 

“They’ve been jealous of us all season,” declared Stuffy, 
indignantly, “It wouldn’t have made any difference whether 
we took up with this or not. They were just about ready 
to turn against us and they jumped at the first opportunity. 
Well, whatever they do, they’re not going to feaze me. I’m 
going to go on just as though nothing had happened!” 

“T’m sorry, boys,” offered Mr. Sanderson, earnestly. “1 
didn’t have any idea that this booth of mine would cause a 
ruction. Is there anything I can do to help straighten things 
out?” 

“No, thanks,” said Pepper, forcing a smile. “It’s one of 
those affairs that’ll just have to work itself out. Don’t you 
feel bad about us. We know your intentions were okay and 
were going to stick!” 

“You bet we are!” promised Stuffy and Brick. 

The members of the Big Three were on time for football 
practice that night, but they found a reception awaiting 
them which was only a few degrees south of frigid. Even 
Coach Dolan was exceedingly cool. The day itself had been 
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“Come outside, 
will you? I 
want to talk to 
you fellows a 
minutel” 


none too encouraging on the side of temperature and these 
conditions combined served to make the experience of the 
chums most chilling. For once, individual components of the 
much-heralded Big Three performed miserably in the back- 
field. Fumbles were frequent in scrimmage; Stuffy’s kicks 
were lacking in power and accuracy; Pepper had no dash in 
the quarterback position; Brick’s carrying of the ball was 
listless. But Conway, grinning savagely, was a veritable 
tiger on the offense! He made use of his every opportunity 
to go tearing through the reserve line or around the ends. 
And it was Pepper who imagined that the reserves were 
actually helping Conway get away for good gains by not mak- 
ing strenuous efforts to down him! It wasn’t the usual night 
for scrimmage anyway. What was the matter? Was the 
coach wise to everything? And was he deliberately giving 
the boys a chance to get some of the ill-feeling out of their 
systems by driving them at each other? No one would ever 
know. But one thing was certain. The strained situation 
which had been precipitated, thanks to Conway, between 
the Big Three and the rest of the team, was getting no better 
fast! 


A THE close of the practice session, Coach Dolan caused a 
mild sensation by calling Stuffy, Pepper and Brick aside. 
As the Big Three approached the coach they were conscious 
of many knowing glances and remarks. 

“Now they’re going to get it!” 

“Boy, what they’ve got coming to them!” 

“The Three High Horsemen—that’s what they are!” 

But all that Coach Dolan said to the much-worried youths 
was: “Don’t let me catch you dressing any place else but the 
locker room again!” 

““We—we didn’t think it mattered where we dressed, just 
so we reported for practice on time,” explained Pepper, sur- 
prised. 

“Well, you know now, don’t you?” snapped the coach. 
“Turn in!” 

It was Friday evening at the Fair Grounds, of the most 
tempestuous week in Milford High athletic history, that the 
now famous booth of Elmer Sanderson, chicken fancier, was 
visited by a much interested middle-aged gentleman who 
wanted, above all else, to have a good chat with the members 
of the Big Three. 

“This is the most original display I have ever seen at a 
Fair,” congratulated the stranger. “And I’ve made it a hobby 
to see fairs in all parts of the State for the past sixteen years. 
You see I’m on the committee of the State Fair Association. 
I’m greatly interested in athletics, too. That’s why I'd like 
to speak to the boys. I’ve heard lots about them since I’ve 
been in Milford.” 

“They are in the limelight a lot,” admitted Mr. Sanderson, 
only too mindful of certain stories which the papers had 
printed during the week, mostly pertaining to the injudicious 
manner in which the Big Three had permitted themselves to 
be exploited. “I’m sure the boys would be glad to meet you. 
What’s your name, please?” 
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“Farrar,” answered the 
stranger, ‘George Farrar.” 
The chicken fancier called 
Stuffy, Pepper and Brick 
over and introduced them. 
Then, his attention de- 
manded elsewhere, he left 
the boys with the pleasant- 
mannered gentleman. 

“T suppose you young 
fellows are about worn out 
seeing people,” surmised 
the stranger, a _ glance 
taking in their tired ex- 
pressions. “It’s not as soft having charge of a fair booth as 
it’s cracked up to be, is it?” 

“You said it!” agreed the Big Three, almost together. 

“After about the first day it’s usually real work,” sympa- 
thized Mr. Farrar. “I know. I’ve run plenty of ’em. But 
I’ve never seen any like this one. I was just telling Mr. 
Sanderson that he’d certainly worked out a clever idea. If 
this booth was at the State it would ‘cop first prize in the 
poultry division, hands down. Good boost for the town, too, 
with the High School football team played up.” 

“Some folks don’t seem to think so,” said Stuffy, dryly. 

“Tt’s caused a lot of trouble,” informed Pepper, ruefully. 

“Been a great attraction though, for that very reason!” 
supplied Brick, with an attempt at humor. 

“T believe I’ve heard something about that,” replied Mr. 
Farrar, understandingly. “It seems that you boys came by 
your title of ‘Big Three’ through your performances on 
the football field and that there’s been come objection 
over the use of this title to er—advertise chickens. Isn’t 
that it?” 

““Well—partly,” acknowledged Pepper. ‘Folks haven’t 
objected to the idea of the football field and the use of the 
High School colors, but they’ve raised quite a rumpus over our 
having any connection.” 

“Small town stuff, most likely,” diagnosed Mr. Farrar, “I 
see you haven’t let their attitude disturb you.” 

“Not enough to make us quit,” answered Stuffy, “but it’s 
spoiled our week for us. Why, we even had folks try to scare 
us by saying that doing this would affect our amateur stand- 
ing!” 

“You did?” inquired the stranger, interested. ‘How 


” 


‘ridiculous! Mr. Sanderson isn’t making any sales from this 


booth, is he?” 

“No, sir.” 

“He isn’t going to use your names as trade-names after the 
fair is over, is he?” : 

“Why—why, I guess not. We hadn’t asked him.” 

“T presume he’s paying you a little something for your 
time, though?” inquired Mr. Farrar. 

“Oh, yes, he—’’ began Brick, but choked the rest of the 
reply as Pepper squeezed his arm. 

“Well, I hope everything works out all right for you,” 
smiled the pleasant gentleman. “I must be getting on. Didn’t 
think it was so late. Mighty glad to have met you!” 

“Same here!” answered Stuffy, with Pepper and Brick 
echoing his reply, weakly. 

Mr. Farrar had hardly been lost in the crowd than Brick 
turned hotly upon Pepper. 

“What was the grand idea—pinching my arm? He saw 
you do it and he took it as his cue to leave right away. Made 
me feel like a fool!” 

“You should have felt like a fool!” retorted Pepper. “Pals, 
this hunch may sound crazy, but I’m positive that man was 
after information! He was too all-fired nosey. And the 
proof of the pudding is the way he lit out as soon as he saw 
I was wise!” 
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“By Jingo!” exclaimed Stuffy, thoughtfully, “but what 
could a man like that want with information about us?” 

“That’s just it!” emphasized Pepper, “who is he? Where 
does he come from? Do we know? And yet we were letting 
our tongues run away with themselves!” 

“Say, that’s right. We've got to be more careful!” decided 
Brick. 

“Especially when the game with Reedland’s less than two 
weeks away!” reminded Pepper. ‘Gee, I don’t know—maybe 
it’s just me—but I’m getting suspicious of about everybody. 
So many things have happened to us lately, and I can’t help 
feeling that they’re not through happening yet!” 


ATURDAY, the last day of the County Fair, brought also 
the last football encounter before the clash with Reedland. 
It was an out-of-town game, too, and one that gave every 
promise of furnishing Milford with a strenuous workout. The 
opponent was none other than Orville Academy, and it took 
no long memories to recall that Milford had a stinging defeat 
to avenge, a defeat which Orville had ad- 
ministered last season through solving Mil- 
ford’s plays by Pepper’s tell-tale weakness, 
the shifting of his head to glimpse the player 
who was going to carry the ball. 

Coach Dolan and a squad of twenty-two 
hopefuls left the square at Milford at 
twelve o’clock noon on the hour and a half 
bus ride to Orville. A large crowd of Mil- 
fordites was on hand to see the team off 
and a goodly number followed in automobiles. 
But, somehow, the old enthusiasm did not 
seem to exist in either fans or team members. 
The past week had been so filled with 
accusations and rumors, that the town itself 
had been affected. And the team which 
Milford had so proudly claimed as the most 
powerful that had ever represented its high 
school, was now regarded as a distinctly 
dubious quantity. 

“The boys aren’t playing together for 
some reason,” voiced an observant Mil- 
fordite. “They seem to have lost the old 
fighting spirit. There’s been too much quibbling and fault- 
finding. Why, there’s hardly a night of practice this week that 
there hasn’t been an outburst from someone on the playing 
field. Can’t imagine what Coach Dolan is thinking of to 
let the boys carry on this way. As near as I can make out, 
most all the trouble’s centered around the Big Three. Of 
course I don’t pretend to know who’s to blame, but whoever it 
is, they ought to get sat on good and plenty!” 

And this is just what happened. The ones to blame did get 
“sat on good and plenty,” also the ones not to blame. But the 
“sitter on” was not Coach Dolan, it was Orville—to the tune of 
20 to 13! Hardly a score which might be said to have avenged 
Milford for last season’s defeat. Rather a rubbing of Milford’s 
proud nose deeper in the mire of despair and discord. Orville 
certainly had the Indian sign on her sturdy foeman. This made 
the second successive year that the Academy had trounced 
an eleven supposed to be its superior in every department. 
Too bad that Orville did not hold the same Indian sign over 
Reedland. Just last week Reedland had bowled the Academy 
over by a 31 to7 score. Lucky Milford! She still had a chance 
to redeem herself by rallying to defeat Reedland, only con- 
queror of Orville. Such a victory, even despite the loss to 
Orville, would give Milford a clear title to the championship. 
Of course, Orville could always claim that she had beaten the 
team which had beaten the team which had beaten her—if such 
a complicated claim made sense. But where did such a claim 
get one? © 

Monday afternoon’s Milford Eagle carried a scorching 
write-up of the game, several paragraphs of which perhaps best 
summarized ‘the reasons for the home team’s dismal showing. 


The Inevitable Happens 

Playing true to the form which had been exhibited in prac- 
tice the past week, Milford High went down before a vastly 
inferior team in Orville Academy last Saturday, by the score 
of 20 to 13. In terming Orville “vastly inferior” no intention 
is meant of taking away any credit from Milford’s conquerors. 
But, in all the history of Milford’s athletic teams, there has 
never been a game more needlessly lost than this one was. 


Team Torn by Dissension 


Contesting with an apparent utter disregard for anyone but 
their individual selves, the Milford team appeated, not as the 
powerful close-working unit of earlier games, but as eleven 
separate units—each striving for a modicum of questionable 
glory. 

The wonder is not that Milford lost, but that the score in 
defeat was at all respectable. An opponent of Reedland’s 
strength would have trampled the Milford of last Saturday 
underfoot by a six touchdown margin. 


Big Three Worst Offenders 


Most grievous of all to report, however, is the complete col- 
Japse of Milford’s highly touted Big Three. This backfield 
combination, of whom great things had rightfully been 
expected, turned in a pitiful performance, though—in justice 
to the trio—it must be admitted that interference seemed 
sadly lacking whenever they elected to carry the ball. 





Veteran Conuay Flashes 
Perhaps the only creditable showing out of a maze of inef- 
fective efforts, was the playing of the veteran Merle Conway 
at right half. Conway awakened from the lethargy he has been 
in all season and proved the only consistent ground gainer, 
going over for both Milford touchdowns. 


“Milford can’t say that we tried to hog the play that 
game!” said Pepper to his chums, when he had finished reading 
the account. “And Conway ought to be sufficiently satisfied 
with the puff he got to lay off us for a few days!” 

“Huh!” snorted Brick, “that’ll just whet his appetite! 
He’s got the team with him now and he’ll point to what he did 
as a sample of what he could have done if he’d had the chance 
all year. Don’t you think it’s about time we were going to 
Coach Dolan and ¥ 

“Nothing stirring!” cried Stuffy. ‘‘We’ve tried our darndest 
to do the right thing. We don’t have to do any kicking or 
explaining. It’s plain enough to everybody what the trouble 
is now, and if Coach Dolan’s going to let their 
jealousy of us ruin the best football team he 
ever had, all right!” 

The three were standing in the corridor of 
the school. It was time that they were going 
to the locker-room to dress for practice, 
though none of them felt in the mood for so 
doing. As they stood, heatedly discussing the 
situation, Slim Mooney approached them 
on the run. 

“So here you are!” he called, by way of 
greeting. The school wit’s face was sober 
and he was panting for breath. “I’ve been 
looking all over for you. Principal Pomeroy 
wants to see you! Gee whizz, guys—do you 
know what’s happened? You've been de- 
barred from athletics!” 

For a long, quivering moment, all that 
Stuffy, Pepper and Brick could do was 
to stare at Mooney, unbelieving. What 
was this—another of his jokes? No, he 
couldn’t be kidding. Nobody would dare 
kid over anything as serious as all that. 
Debarred from athletics? What for? 

““You—you don’t mean it!” gasped Pepper, finally. “Is it— 
have we been put out because of the—the feeling on the team?” 

“No, no!” said Mooney, scornfully. “Not that! You’re 
debarred by the State High School Foot Ball Association on 
a protest filed by a bird named Farrar from Reedland!” 

“Farrar!” cried the Big Three, significantly. 

“Know him?” asked the school wit, surprised. 

“Met him,” advised Pepper, “at the Fair!” 

“Well, it looks like he’s got you cooked,” informed Mooney, 
seeming to enjoy the relation of details. “Gee, isn’t it a crime? 
You’re charged with ‘capitalization of athletic fame,’ whatever 
that is, engaging for pay in an occupation wherein your value 
depends on the reputaticn you’d made in sport. It’s all come 
out of your doings for Mr. Sanderson!” 

“‘Where’s Principal Pomeroy now?” asked Stuffy, deter- 
minedly. 

“Tn his office!” , 

“We didn’t take any pay!” protested Pepper. “Mr. San- 
derson was going to pay us, but it didn’t seem right, after we’d 
thought it over, so we wouldn’t let him give us a cent. The 
State Association can’t debar us for that!” 

“Yes, but how are we going to prove that we didn’t get 
peid?” moaned Brick. “Especially since I was dumb-bell 
enough to tell that sneak Farrar that Mr. Sanderson was 
giving us something?” 

“‘There’s going to be a hot time over this all right,” assured 
Mooney. “Wait till the news gets out over town and they 
find out that it was a Reedland man who got you fellows dis- 
berred. It’s a clear attempt to fix it so Reedland can whip us 
this year. Some sportsmanship, eh?” 





r IS characteristic of a quarreling man and wife that, when 
neighbors seek to interfere, they forget their quarrel and 
turn against the neighbors. When the town of Milford heard 
the crushing news of what had befallen the Big Three, it imme- 
diately forgot the internal strife and rallied to the Big Three’s 
defense. Much indignation was expressed over the fact that 
action had been instigated by a Reedland citizen. This, on 
the face of things, made the boys’ case appear a good one. 

Had the protest come from any individual in any other town 
but Reedland, more emphasis might have been placed on the 
charges which had resulted in the disbarment. Principal 
Pomeroy related how he had been secretly called before the 
Athletic Board of Control and questioned concerning the status 
of affairs. He was compelled to admit that the Big Three had 
permitted the use of their names and had worked in the booth 
devised by Mr. Sanderson. And the board, on this admission, 
had considered the evidence strong enough to take immediate 
action. The game that Milford had played against Orville was 
ordered canceled, though the irony of that was that Milford 
had already lost it. 

Mr. Sanderson, perhaps the most aggrieved of any Milford 
citizen, prepared a petition in which he set forth that the boys 
had been innocent participants in the idea and that they had 
refused to accept any money for their services and that his 
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booth had been devised as much to advertise Milford High and 
its football team as it had to introduce his prize poultry. It 
was his contention that, because of the circumstances surround- 
ing this case, unusual consideration should be shown members 
of the Big Three. And it was hoped that a special meeting of 
the Athletic Board could be called with regard to ‘‘the rein- 
statement to eligibility to compete as an amateur,” upon it 
being shown to the satisfaction of the board that “such person 
or persons had ceased to commit any of the acts, or to engage 
in any of the pursuits or practices set down in said clause, and 
(2) that said person or persons intend never again to commit 
any of the said acts, or to engage in any of the said pursuits or 
practices.” A rather confusing statement of facts, but a vitally 
important method of procedure for all concerned. And Mil- 
ford, excessively hot under the collar, signed the petition to 
the last inhabitant! 

“Guess that’ll cure the Big Three Roosters of cockiness!”’ 
laughed Conway, when he heard of the calamity. But his pun 
failed to arouse like utterances against the trio. Team-mates 
were thoroughly sobered by the happening. And each player, 
with the possible exception of the veteran right half, began to 
search his own soul, to see what he might find there. 

Thursday, two days before the season’s biggest game, found 
the Athletic Board of Control unmoved. Mr. Sanderson had 
made a trip to the State Capital City to visit the secretary and 
chairman of the board and present the petition on behalf of 
the Big Three, but, in the opinion of these two authorities, no 
basis for a reconsideration of the board’s action was contained 
in the new evidence. The petition was regarded as a splendid 
tribute on the part of Milford to its deposed athletic idols, 
a tribute which made their violation of the amateur rules all 
the more regrettable. 


HEN Stuffy, Pepper and Brick, anxiously awaiting 

news that they would be given a chance to plead their 
case, learned that the board had refused such opportunity, they 
gave vent to their pent-up feelings in heartbroken fashion. 

“It’s our own fault,” wailed Pepper. ‘“‘We brought it on 
ourselves. It’s what I warned you buddies to be looking out 
for at the first of the season!” 

““What’s that?” asked Brick, bluntly. 

“The big head!” gulped Pepper. “The BIG head! Oh 
yes—we’ve got it! And instead of breaking the news to each 
other, we just kidded one another along, patted one another 
on the back, told ourselves how good we were and accused 
everybody else of having the big head but us!” 

“Get out!” protested Stufiy. “Just because we knew how 
good we were is no sign r’ 

“No, I suppose not!” charged Pepper. ‘I suppose the rea- 
son we accepted Mr. Sanderson’s offer wasn’t because we liked 
the thought of being where everybody could see us—US—the 
famous athletic combination of Milford High—the BIG Three! 
We were flattered to the eyebrows at being picked, at having 
our names used, and, oh—the nice modesty that we tried to 
affect! And the self-justification that we exercised! I did 
call on you fellows more than I needed to, I'll admit that now, 
but that much really wasn’t intentional, it was just habit. 
Don’t think I’m trying to let Conway out. He’s got the big 
head, too. It’s been a case of big heads against big heads! We 
couldn’t stand having the town praise us up. We had to let it 
get under our hatbands, and the result is we'll never have 
a chance to compete as amateurs again. Never! Not even in 
college!” 

The three sat, eyes moist, a much chagrined and repentant 
trio. They felt the helplessness of their position and the shame 
of having, by their conduct, robbed the team of much needed 
services against a Reedland thirsting for the blood of victory. 

“Well, the substitute backfield of big heads will get their 
chance to show how good they really are!” said Stuffy, with 
a touch of sarcasm. “I’m wishing them luck!” 

““No hard feelings,” pleaded Pepper. “That won’t get us 
anywhere!” 

At Brinkley field, Coach Dolan broke his long silence on 
matters which shrewd eyes and a keen understanding of youths 
had made him aware. He knew that every member of the 
football squad would be in the frame of mind to accept what 
he might say now. Every word would be a dagger, every 
sentence a stab. 

“You’ve brought it all on yourselves!’”’ censured the coach, 
taking a page out of Pepper’s book on the same subject. “You 
forgot you were a football eleven and each tried to play the 
game for himself alone. In this, the backfield offended much 
more than the line. And now that you’ve sown the seeds of 
jealousy and conceit you’re due to reap the harvest those seeds 
always bring. You didn’t seem to take any pride in the fact 
that, collectively, you were the best football eleven I had ever 
assembled. The sort of pride you wanted to satisfy was an 
individual pride, and three of your number have satisfied their 
pride at the expense of everything that they no doubt hold 
dear. The rest of you are no less to blame, but much more 
fortunate as to circumstances. However, there’s no use crying 
over spilled milk. What’s done is done. And the big game is 
the day after to-morrow. What are you going to do about that? 
What can you do? Personally, I look for a Reedland victory. 
You can’t remove the backbone of a team’s backfield this late 
in the season and expect much else in meeting such competi- 
tion as you'll have to stack up against Saturday. But I hope 

(Concluded on page 96) 
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What’s New in the News 











NLY the mouth of a river could hold this billion or so of 

toothpicks. Giant rafts of logs, such as these, 835 feet long 
and 28 feet under water are towed 1,000 miles down the Pacific 
Coast each year 


ALFRED BIRD, sixteen years old, has won a scholarship to the 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, through his skill in 
making model ships with a jack-knife. When it comes to cutting 
cutters he’s a cutter 











W FA THER maps are now transmitted to ships at sea by 
means of radio. Here is the transmitting sct. This method 
replaces the old skipper’s weather eye. Being told about in advance 


like this is enough to make any self-respecting storm rage ON E good turn deserves another. Due toa special frame this and she does not try to palm off anything on her overseer either 


A LITTLE headwork and she gets a trunkful done. Rosie, 
pet elephant, is doing trojan work at Miami by pushing up 
palm-trees blown down by the hurricane. Rosie is full of push, 





driver enjoys the thrill of car-capsizing at a high rate of 
speed. This stunt has to be ‘‘all over’’ before it e " 
is all over 




















THs man is taking pictures from the air as he is held up by a string of SITION is everything in life. This giant sad-eyed St. Bernard is 
" giant man-lifting kites. Tell an ordinary person to take a ride on a wearing a Mexican Chihuahua below his neck. Both are full grown, 
kite and he will most likely go up in the air one a trifle fuller than the other 
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N ORMAN COWAN, the world’s champion ali 
round cowboy, holding the beautiful Roosevelt 








" THE Sea Gull,” as its name implies, has folding wings and can be 
parked in a garage. Planes like this may soon be as common Trophy which he won at the famous Pendleton STRANDED sea-monster. This British submarine stuck her 
as flivvers Round-up recently nose up on the beach to show her unusual shape 
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Boys’ LIFE 
Ciisbes All its Readers 
Q@ Merry Christmas 


Florida 
MURPHYSBORO, Santa Barbara, and 


now Florida! 

At each place the local members of the 
Boy Scouts of America had their “ Baptism 
of Fire.’ Without the slightest warning 
they found themselves the center of a world 
that crumbled about their ears. 

No words can describe what happened in 
Florida. Even one’s imagination is inade- 
quate. Rain and wind, wind and rain for 
forty-eight hours, the gale at its worst reach- 
ing a velocity of 137 miles per hour. 

The roofs of the houses were lifted off, 
automobiles overturned, supports gave way 
and buildings crumbled, trees were uprooted, 
huge seas swept over the low-lying land, so 
that sea-going ships came sailing down Main 
Street! 

Hundreds were killed, thousands injured, 
and the property damage ran into hundreds 
of millions of dollars. 


A Typical Response 

What would you do if you found your 
roof was falling in while at the same time 
the sea was creeping in through your second- 
story window? 

Literally that was what happened to many 
scouts. It was an ordeal to try men’s souls. 
“Strong” men broke down. Many “weak” 
men showed the quality of heroes. 

In the hour of need the scout’s response was 
typical: he was out helping the other fellow. 


The Work of Men 


“Theirs was the work of men.” 

That was the comment made by one of 
Miami’s newspapers when appraising editori- 
ally the work done by scouts of that district. 

They were out hours before the official call for 
their services. Some of their work was spectacu- 
lar, but most of it was the useful, ordinary tasks 
at which others balked. 

And they did it marvelously. The Western 
Union found them as messengers twice as efficient 
as they expected. 

The Scout uniform with its flowing neckerchief 
was seen everywhere—helping refugees, guarding 
houses, repairing damage, running errands, assist- 
ing doctors and nurses. They pitched tents and 
cooked food. They displayed initiative. 

Their well-doing is becoming proverbial. The 
public is beginning to realize that the scout troop 
is a Civic asset, not to-morrow, but to-day! 


Some people assert that it rained frogs during the 
hurricane. No question about it raining Good Turns. 


A Message to Garcia 

WE WERE rather interested in the story of 

the scout on duty at relief headquarters in 
West Palm Beach, who was given a telegraphic 
permit for a newspaper correspondent, which he 
was asked to deliver to the Western Union. The 
Western Union was swamped and refused the 
telegram; whereupon the scout tried to get the 
railroad officers to undertake delivery. Failing 
again, he waited for the train, found the news- 
paper correspondent, and put the passport into 
his hands. 

The story was sent in with the caption, “A 
Modern Message to Garcia.” ‘This was rather 
different, for the instructions the scout had were 
to deliver to the Western Union. He went a good 
deal further than merely fulfilling his commission 
—he chose instead to take over that part of the 
responsibility which the people he was serving 
temporarily wanted the Western Union to under- 
take. Fora man this would have been good work, 
for a boy thirteen years old it was simply “great.” 


Golden Rule Sunday 
OLDEN RULE SUNDAY will be observed 
this year on December 5th. A simple Sunday 
dinner is again suggested as a remembrance to the 
orphans of the Near East, and a contribution to 
them of the difference in cost. A large contribu- 
tion would, of course, be welcome. 








Boy Scouts have a peculiar interest in Golden 
Rule Sunday, for their efforts have contributed 
a great deal to the work of the Near East Relief, 
and they are very appreciative as will be seen from 
the poster reproduced on this page. This is ex- 
cellent and every effort should be made by troops, 
scouts and others to keep up the good work by 
helping to interest others and Good Turns to the 
Near East organization in helpful service. 


A Service Troop 
HEN the Fourth Biennial Conference of 
Scout Executives.convened at Hot Springs, 
Ark., in September they found a group of picked 
Eagle Scouts camped opposite the convention 
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hotel. This was the “Service Troop,” whose 
picture appears on another page. 

These boys were not only a part of the Camping 
Department’s demonstrations, but laid out the 
grounds, acted as orderlies to leaders of the Con- 
ference, and served the conference as messengers 
and general helpers. 

Occasions such as this have their value not 
only in the service such a troop renders. The 
men he meets, and the occasion itself, the travel 
to and fro provides a broadening and educational 
value. 


Wolf Cubs 


HE hero of the “Jungle Books” is a boy who 

was brought up by a wolf family. Mowgli— 
the frog—they called this helpless human whom 
the wolf cubs could have broken in two, but who 
grew up to bemaster of the jungle and its folks 
through his intelligence. 

They are great stories, and if you haven’t 
read them, try one of them when you are at the 
library next time and see if you want to take the 
book home or not! Sir Robert Baden-Powell used 
these stories as the basis of his organization for 
younger boys—the Wolf Cubs. 

A boy being brought up by wolves—an interest- 
ing fiction, eh? But here comes an American 
missionary, Bishop Walsh and his assistant in 
charge of an orphanage in the hinterland of Ben- 
gal, India, who say that they rescued, after great 
difficulty and danger, two little girls who were 
brought up by a wolf family—one of them eight 
years old and the other younger. The little 
one died, but the eight-year-old still lives in 
the orphanage and is only slowly getting 
reconciled to the waysof man. They found 
it difficult to break her of the habit of eating 
with her face in the plate and she tore at her 
clothes fiercely. She is happier with animals 
than with children, and as for teaching her 
the three R’s—efforts so far have met with 
very little success. 

Even the wildest fiction can find its coun- 
terpart in fact. 

It is interesting in this connection to note 
that the Boy Scouts of America is now de- 
veloping a program of its own for boys 8 to 12 
years of age which will be announced at a 
later date. 


Preserve ‘‘Wakefield’”’ 


URING the last few years our fellow- 

countrymen have awakened to the 
desirability and duty of preserving the birth- 
places of distinguished Americans of Revo- 
lutionary days, just as citizens of older 
countries have done for generations. The 
purchase and restoration of Monticello, the 
home of Jefferson, has just become an 
accomplished fact. 

Interest is now being awakened through- 
out the Republic in the restoration of 
Wakefield, where George Washington was 
born in 1732. It had been in the Wash- 
ington family for seventy-four years pre- 
viously and so remained until after the 
house was destroyed by fire in 1779. There 
the Father of our Country spent his earlier 
days and learned the art of surveying, which 
enabled him at the age of sixteen to accept 
the responsible position of surveyor to Lord 
Fairfax. 

The Wakefield National Memorial Asso- 
ciation, incorporated by Act of Congress, has 
purchased seventy acres of the estate over- 
looking the Potomac River near Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, and a fifty-foot square surrounding the 
graveyard of four generations of the Washing- 
tons. It proposes to erect on this site a replica 
of the original home of our first President and 
his ancestors. 

Many readers of Boys’ Lire will be undoubt- 
edly interested in the patriotic enterprise. Those 
who want to have further information, or to 
learn how they can co-operate should communi- 
cate with the Wakefield National Memorial 
Association at No. 2400, 16th Street, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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Tise Florida Hurricane 


HE scouts of Florida were “‘on the job” when the 

hurricane broke over them recently. The gale, 

spread out like a fan forty miles wide, attained a 

velocity of 137 miles an hour, ripping the branches 
off the trees, the roofs off houses—causing damage to prop- 
erty to the extent of millions of dollars. Hundreds were killed 
and thousands injured. 

Maj. E. C. Romph of Miami called the work the scouts did 
“splendid,” and from all over the State words of glowing ap- 
preciation have been coming in to the National Office. Here 
are a few facts gleaned from the reports of the men in the 
field: 

At Moore Haven, which was completely submerged by the 
waters of Lake Okeechobee when the dikes gave way, Life 
Scout Gene Parker and his brother were the first outside aid 
to reach the stricken town. The boys used outboard motors 
with their canoes to make the journey. 

Eagle Scout Ballantine of Fort Myers, with his brother, 
released two women in an auto that had come in contact with 
a broken charged high-tension electric wire. The rescue, wit- 
nesses say, was really thrilling. This was while the storm was 
at its height. 

At Miami, where the damage was greater than at any other 
place, scouts were on duty almost from the beginning helping 
in organized relief. Scout Robert Green gave first aid treat- 
ment to more than a hundred cases. Pine Island Camp of this 
Council had seventeen of 
its eighteen buildings 





The Skiing Patrol of Troop 445, Chicago, Il. 


to do less spectacular work that others shied away from. K. P. 
work at the evacuation hospital was part of it. 

A mixup in orders brought seven bus loads of refugees to 
the train hours ahead of time. When called to account 
by the only two men who could give the order, Scout Donald 
McCune of Troop 





wrecked. 

At Hollywood, the rec- 
ord of one scout sent to us, 
that of Scout Francis Yah- 
ner, shows him as having 
worked 194% hours during 
the first day after the storm, 
and as having averaged 12 
hours during each of the 
next nine days. 

In every place scouts were 
out from the very beginning 
and had anticipated official 
calls for help for several 





4 saluted in sol- 
dierly _ fashion, 
made a concise 
report of the 
time, authority, 
delivery of mes- 
sage, and so clear 
an explanation 
that that Relief 
official hasn’t 
quit talking 





hours, and this in spite of 
the fact that in many cases 
their own homes were 
partially wrecked. 


The Big Chiefs arrive! 


Not Looking for the Limelight 
ERE is an extract from a report by the 
Executive of the Palm Beach Council, 
Mr. Arthur F. Baker: 

Scout couriers were on duty within an 
hour of the call for help. The Western Union 
was swamped with messages of inquiry about 
relatives. The manager asked for help at 
West Palm Beach, Kelsey City and Lake 
Worth. Scouts were sent immediately and 
the manager's statement of appreciation de- 
clared that the scouts had delivered in 24% 
hours what he thought would take them five 
or six hours. 

Faster than signs could be painted for cars, 
a driver and two scouts to each car quartered 
the city and on Monday morning within three hours gathered 
twenty carloads of clothing, the first need of the refugees. 

It was wonderful to see scouts, who some- 

iy times have little regard for babies, take 

Fa fretting children from tired mothers and 

strive to amuse and care for them as the 
families waited for train time. 

One scout stood in line four hours to 
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The All-Eagle Service Troop. 
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Messrs. Head, Beard, West and 
Fisher are forced to ride in an open landau 





Chief Seascout Jimmy Wilder stirs 
the dough into bannock bread 









The specialists ‘in: the cam 


about it yet. The V. P. of the Seaboard Air Line gave 
the order. 


A Modern Message to Garcia 
N MONDAY night, September 2oth, Relief Headquarters 
at West Palm Beach received a wired request from the 
New York correspondent of the London Times who was en 
route from New York to Miami. He desired a pass that would 
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This photo and the three above it were taken at the Fourth Biennial Conference held at Hot Springs, Ark. 
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By James E. West 


convert a refugee pass into’ a railroad ticket for a point 
in Iowa. 
A revealing fact in the work was the willingness of the scouts 


permit him to enter the devastated area and his train was due 
here at 11.40 P.M. 

A telegraphic pass was written and given to Scout Jesse 
Webster to take to the Western Union office for dispatch. 
(Scout Webster is thirteen years old and completed his first 
class work at camp this summer.) The Western Union office 
refused the message because they were swamped, so Scout 
Webster took it to the railroad station where he tried to give 
it to the station agent for delivery. Again the message was 
refused, so Scout Webster sat down to wait more than two 
hours till the train came in at nearly midnight, He then 
delivered the message. 


How They Served 

Here are some of the general services rendered by the 
Scouts: 

First Aid. 

Messenger Service of all kinds. 

Hospital aids. 

Gathering and distributing clothing and suppliex 

Preparing and dispensing food at relief stations. 

Traffic duty. 

Gathering trash. 

Finding homes or setting up tents for homeless and refugees. 

Helping make homes habitable. 

Assisting city departments. 

Guarding partially wrecked stores and other buildings. 

Acting as chauffeurs. 

Assistant nurses. 

Taking care of babies and children. 

Many other ways—too numerous to mention. 


*‘The Work of Man’”’ 

Here is what the Miami Daily News said of its scouts: 

“Taking their posts like veterans, the Boy Scouts of Miami 
district have contributed no small part toward the work of 
rehabilitation. 

“Directing traffic to relieve police for more arduous work, 
Miami scouts have left the city under a debt of gratitude. 

“Theirs was the work of men.”’ 


Honor Medal for Heroism 
COUT JOHN J. HENLEY of Evanston, Wyo., has been 
awarded the Gold Honor medal by the National Court of 
Honor for saving the life of 
Ernest Donnellan at the 
risk of his own. 

Scout Henley, Ernest 
Donnellan and Myron Sem- 
ple were bathing in the 
river, when Ernest, who was 
just learning to swim, ven- 
tured out into deep water. 
“T could feel myself going 
under and had taken two or 
three swallows of water and 
was unable to call for help.” 
Answering Myron’s call, 
Scout Henley swam to the 
point where Ernest had dis- 
appeared. The drowning 
boy, as he came up, grabbed 
his rescuer around the neck 
and dragged him under. 
“T had quite a fight to get 
loose from him and to gain enough strength to go after him 
again.” He finally got a “hair carry” and dragged him 
ashore, where, with Myron’s help, he 
worked half an hour over the unconscious 
boy, before Ernest was able to sit up 

The National Court of Honor also made 
the following. awards: 

(Continued on page 82) 























BOYS’ LIFE 


eyond the Dog’s Nose 


PART VI 


OUR grandfather had a funny streak 
in him,” observed Giggles, dryly, with a 
glance at Uncle Eb. 

“There’s nothin’ funny in that!” 
shuddered the old hermit, nervously, “It’s just 
like he talked. And he meant what he said, he 
did! I don’t believe we better go no further, boys! 
Uncle Eb doesn’t want you to come to no harm through 
him.” 

“Tee, hee, hee!” giggled Giggles. ‘‘Now surely you don’t 
mean that, Uncle Eb. After your telling us what a brave 
man you were—and what a brave dog Spot was. Don’t 
you remember?” 

Uncle Eb scratched a grizzled chin, uncertainly. 

““Yee—es! But that there was above ground. You didn’t 
hear me say nothin’ elaborate below ground, did you?” 

“How about it, Spot?’’ asked Giggles, reaching down to pat 
Uncle Eb’s dog on the head. ‘‘ You going back on your word, 
too?” 

““Bow-wow-wow!” 

“There—did you hear that? He said, ‘I should say not!’ 
Your grandfather can’t hurt you now. He can’t hurt us 
either. You certainly know that!” 

“Well, if he can’t, he can make you feel darned uncomfort- 
able,” compromised Uncle Eb. ‘‘And I ain’t so sure.” 

“There she goes!” 

“The light’s out!” 

“Now we’re in for it!” 

“What did I tell you? It’s my grandfather’s doin’s!’ 

“Bow-wow-wow!” 

“Gee, it’s dark!” 

““Where’s that matchbox I gave you?” 

“Don’t get excited!” said Giggles in a voice which he tried 
hard to steady. ‘We're all right. We'll find a stick some- 
where and make a fire brand.” 

“Yeah, sticks are so plentiful down here!” 

Gradually the eyes of all became accustomed to the black- 
ness, as accustomed as human eyes can become. And it 
was Uncle Eb, whose eyes had long been trained at seeing 
in the dark, who made the important discovery. 

““Say, boys, isn’t that a wee shaft of light off down that 
right passageway?” 

“Sure looks like it,’”’ admitted Curly. ‘Looks 
almost like daylight!” 

“Not quite that good,” corrected Giggles, “‘but 
I do see what Uncle Eb means. Comeon. You 
game to go with me and see what it is?” 

“‘Might as well as stand here.” 

“All right. Get bunched close together and 
get a hold of hands. I’m only going to strike a 
match as I have to. And, Uncle Eb, I’m going 
to ask you to lead the way!” 

It was, in this manner, that the little caravan on foot 
started out, creeping along a narrow passageway. Hearts 
leaped with hope as the strand of light, observed from afar, 
broadened slowly into a dull, gray glow. And gradually it 
could be perceived that the party was approaching a shallow, 
queer-looking, white-walled room. 

Giggles spent six precious matches on the journey to the 
room but, once arrived, a half-light which seemed to come from 
another cavern still ahead, provided enough illumination 
for the immediate surroundings to be discerned unaided. 

And such a sight as the boys witnessed when their eyes had 
become familiar with objects before them! 


OODEN and metal chests, thrown open, partially 
filled with trinkets of silver and gold and brass and 
bronze. Early relics of settler days; unique pieces of pottery; 
marvelous weavings; all manner of household contrivances; 
heavy pieces of silverware; an indescribable assortment of odds 
and ends, all of recognizable value because of age and quality. 
The scene was one of wildest disorder. It appeared as 
though this wealth had been transported to the room with 
great care, only to have been dumped or thrown about with 
reckless abandon, once the room had been reached. Awe- 
struck, the boys and Uncle Eb and Tiny Thumb climbed in 
and about the maze of chests and treasure, sorting it over and 
examining it. Each was too impressed to say anything. In 
fact, it was Tiny Thumb who first gave utterance and then his 
outcry concerned something foreign to that which was engaging 
the attention of all. 
“Boys! Did you see that flash? Where’d that come 
from?” 
Giggles, Bing and Curly consulted one another. They 
had been thoroughly engrossed. No, they had seen nothing. 


By Edward J. Morrow 
Illustrated by Douglas Duer 



















There was too much dust 
and confusion for any 
one to determine how the 


other had fared 


What had the flash looked like? From where had it seemed to 
come? The boys were disposed to regard Tiny Thumb with 
new suspicion. What was he up to now? 

“Did you see anything, Uncle Eb?” inquired Giggles. 

The old hermit shook his head, gazing about uneasily. 

“All right!” snapped the dwarf, sullenly, “then I’m mis- 
taken. But don’t say I double-crossed you fellahs again if 
Big Bill and George and Redwood bust in on ya!” 

The three boys started and looked toward the entrance, 
anxiously. Giggles crept over to investigate. The eery 
light from the room carried out into the passageway for thirty 
or more paces. Not a sound or sight of anything. Giggles 
turned back. It was so easy for one’s imagination to conjure 
up sounds and sights in such a weird place as this. 

“T think you must have been mistaken,” he said to Tiny 
Thumb, “but just the same, you come away from the entrance 
to this room. Get over 


Dumbly, the boys and Uncle Eb crowded up to read the 
above and to scratch their heads, individually and collectively. 

“But—but—this IS the treasure!” faltered Curly. 

“Not according to that poetry,” deduced Giggles. ‘This 
is just—just—well, just the first smell! Here, turn around, 
that crazy verse gives me an idea!” 

URLY turned his back and Giggles strained his eyes to 

make out the tracings of the map on the shirt. He finally 
tossed the matchbox to Bing, asking him to strike a light while 
he did some figuring. 

“‘Let’s see—here’s the original drawing of the nose,” said 
Giggles, taking the scrap of the genuine map from his pocket. 
“Nine times this!”” He did some measuring of the length of 
the nose which chanced to be the length of his pencil with a 
fraction of an inch to spare. Fitting the nose into its accus- 
tomed place, the left-hand upper corner of the map, Giggles 
made a dot at the tip end of the nose and then started, labori- 
ously, to measure off a line straight from this tip, leading 
down across the rather intricate markings of the map, until 
he had multiplied the length of the original nose nine times! 

“There, now, where are we?” asked Giggles. ‘Another 
match, please, Bing! This thing is getting exciting!” 

A dot made at the end of the measurement revealed a loca- 
tion closely approximating the spot where they actually were. 

“Hmm!” studied Giggles, gazing about. ‘The real 
treasure’s within a stone’s throw of us. And the chances are 
it’s hidden, else old Ebenezer Beecher would never have given 
us this cue to find it!” 

“Are you sure you know what you're talking about?” asked 
Bing, dubiously. 

“‘ Absolutely!’’ answered Giggles. “Look! This line from 
the end of the nose runs straight down, directly through echo 
cave. Where we’ve been confused is the following a straight 
line to get here when the straight line business referred mostly 
to the map.” Giggles turned to Tiny Thumb, who was trying 
his best to comprehend it all. ‘You and Redwood were beat- 
ing all around the bush but neither of you were in it. E. B. 
intended that whoever might try to find the treasure should 
follow his nose and the dog’s nose to get here, but the key to 
the place where the treasure was secreted was contained 
entirely in the map. Don’t you see how perfectly everything 
works out?” 


HE dwarf shook his head helplessly. 
“T don’t know so much about that map as I thought I 
did,” he said. : 

““Here—let’s go back here, in the direction that this dot 
indicates, and prove it out,” suggested Giggles, pushing 
farther into the gloomy room, toward the spot where the light 
seemed to enter. Another passageway presented itself, and — 
through it—Giggles thought he could detect a low, pounding 
sound. Spot leaped on ahead with a joyous bark. 

“‘What’s that fool dog see?”’ wondered Uncle Eb. 

“Tt’s the Jake!” cried Giggles, a moment later. 

“Water!” yelled Curly. ‘Good old H20! And it’s lots 
lighter in here, too! Oh, boy, shall I dive in?” 

“Wait a minute. Don’t go off your head!’ warned Giggles. 
“Take it easy—look around here a bit before you do anything 
rash. Can you imagine such a place as this? A regular under- 
ground pool! Look down in that water, she’s deep! And see 
that ledge that the water comes up under? I’ll bet we’re right 
next to the outside edge of the bluff, the lake’s just on the other 
side of ‘hat ledge. But, say, that ledge goes down under water 
about twenty feet! Wonder how thick the ledge is?” 

Giggles’s speculations were lost upon the party as the 
first thought of every one else was to get a drink at all 
costs. Tiny Thumb had considerable difficulty in stooping 
over far enough to reach the water so Giggles, grabbing him 
up by the ankles, held him—head down—while the dwarf 

scooped up handfuls of 





there on the farther side 
where we can watch you!” 

The dwarf obeyed with a 
shrug of his tiny shoulders. 
And it was, while on his 
way to the point directed, 
that he called attention to 
some writing on the wall, 
black lettering against a 
white background. 

NINE TIMES THE 
NOSE—LAID A 
STRAIGHT LINE. 

FIGURE THIS OUT— 
THE TREASURE 
IS THINE! 


mystery. 





$10.00 Reward 


O NOT forget that BOYS’ LIFE is offering a 
reward of $10.00 for the best map of the journey 
of Giggles and his friends through the cave of 


IG back in your old copies of BOYS’ LIFE and 
diagram the route of the boys from the time they 
entered the cave. At the conclusion of the story we 
will publish a complete map and the reward will go to ; : : 
the boy whose diagram is most similar to it. Their thirsts satisfied, 


ITH the concluding instalment next month we 
will tell you where to send your maps. 


water and gulped eagerly. 
Then Giggles himself in- 
dulged in a long draught 
which aroused instant pro- 
test from Curly. 
“‘Hey—there! I thought 
you weren’t thirsty!” 
Giggles raised his head. 
“T’m not, but if I don’t 
get in a good drink now 
you'll have the whole lake!” 


they began an exploration 
of the large, semi-circular 
room. A heavy wooden 
beam over the entrance 
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through which they had come, arrested their attention. The 
beam seemed to be wedged in between two rocks as if for a 
purpose. 

‘““Wonder what that was put there for?”’ questioned Curly. 

“Give me a hoist. I’m going to climb up on it and see if I 
can find out,” said Giggles. 

Bing and Curly lent their shoulders and Giggles soon swung 
up, astraddle the beam. 

“Hello! There’s a message carved on the top side of this,” 
informed Giggles. ‘But I’ll have to have some matches to 
make it out. Pass ’em up, will you, Bing?” 

As Bing started to do so there came a sudden flash of light 
through the passageway and a murderously familiar cry. 

“‘Qw-oooooh!” 

“What did I tell you?” screamed the dwarf. “Mistaken, 
was I?” 

But before the charging Redwood, followed by the colored 
giant and the white man, could reach the interior of the 
furthermost room in the cave, an even more startling thing 
happened. 

The beam, on which Giggles was sitting, gave way with a 
rocking crash, being followed by a rumbling detonation as 
seeming tons of dirt and boulders came thundering down to 
seal up the entrance as thoroughly as though the party had 
been locked inside a vault! 

For palpitating seconds there was too much dust and con- 
fusion for any of the five to determine how the others had fared. 


IGGLES, feeling the beam tremble, had leaped with acry of 
warning and had just cleared the d‘bris. Hiscry had prob- 
ably saved the others also, though all bore minor bruises from 
flying stones or rolling rocks. Truly the narrowest of escapes! 
And, certainly diabolical in its coincidence, the beam had 
struck upright, being supported’ by the earthen mass about it, 
the top side turned toward the boys, so that the wording, 
carved in the wood, was easily decipherable. 


“HA! HA! HA! NOW YOU DID IT, DIDN’T YOU?” 
E. B. 


Had the boys or Uncle Eb heard the actual ghostly 
voice of old Ebenezer Beecher they could not have been more 
paralyzed by the significance of these carved words. Crafty 
old pirate! How his mind had exerted itself to provide this 
last, fiendish trap for whosoever might dare his manufactured 
horrors and his threats in the searching out of the treasure 
he had taken such pains to hide! 

“Tee, hee, hee!” was Giggles’s answer to the carving. 


“We sure did do it, E.B. Or rather, J did! Golly, 
I wonder what > 

happened to the 

others? Do you fel- 


lows suppose they 
were crushed?” 
There was no way 
of telling; the boys 
could only conjec- 
ture. Dazedly they 
looked around, being 
conscious of waves 
pounding sluggishly 
against the other 
sile of the rock ledge 
which projected 
down into the water. 
The hollow boom! 
boom! began to get 
on their nerves. 
They could tell by 


the light which 
struggled in from 


outside through the 
water that they were 
near the outside 
world and yet so 
far! Gradually the 
realization of their 
position dawned 
upon them and they 
stared at each other 
wide-eyed. But it 
was Uncle Eb who 
voiced the gnawing 
fear which had crept 
into every heart. 

“T was afeared of 
somethin’ like this! 
I was afeared of it! 
No human bein’s 
ever beat my grand- 
father yet. And we 
ain’t either. My 
glory, boys, do ye 
reckon what’s took 
place? WE’RE 
ENTOMBED!” 

Entombed! The 
word seemed to 
echo against the 
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The scene was one of wildest disorder. 


inner wall of the bluff and come hurtling back with increased 
force ... increased meaning. Entombed! Bottled up 
underground! Buried beneath tons upon tons of mighty 
rock hanging overhead! Tortured by the soft swish of 
water seething under the ledge,—a ledge which now became 
a cruel barrier,—a monster laughing at all thoughts of escape! 

It was useless to place any hope upon getting out the way 
they had come in. And no other possible exit could be found. 
It was rock—rock—rock—everywhere! Frenziedly the boys 
covered every foot of the cave along the rough wall, beating 
the unresponsive stone with their fists, hoping—praying—that 
some spot would give up a hollow sound and would reveal a 
secret passageway to lead them out. But no such good fortune 
was theirs. At length, weary and grave, they sat down near 
the pool to talk things over. 

“It’s twelve o’clock noon,” announced Giggles. ‘“To-day’s 
Tuesday and none of our folks will even suspect anything 
wrong until late Saturday, if then. We told them that we 
might stay over until next Monday.” 

“And nobody’d ever miss me!” lamented Uncle Eb; 
“’ceptin’ Spot,” he added, as his faithful dog came up to lick 
his hand. ‘‘What do ye think of this fix we’re in anyhow, 
partner?” 

““Bow-wow!”’ 

“As much as that? Well, well!” 

“One good thing, we’ve got plenty of water,” said Curly. 

“Yes, we can get along without chocolate bars a lot longer 
than we can without aqua,” declared Giggles. 

“‘But that isn’t getting us out of here,” objected Bing. ‘And 
it’s not at all certain that our folks or anybody would ever 
find where we are if they did miss us!” 

“They’d probably go to the house on the bluff and run onto 
the cave,” reasoned Giggles. 

“Yeah, they’d probably do that,” agreed Bing. ‘That 
would be simple. The hard part would be from then on.” 

‘And in the meantime we’d be dying a slow death,” medi- 
tated Curly. ‘“‘Gee, doesn’t it give you an ungodly feeling to 
be cooped up in this place? It wasn’t so bad to be lost because 
you sort of knew that it would just be a matter of time before 
you could stumble on the way out. But now there’s no way 
out—for us! And Saturday’s a million years away!” 

“Maybe Big Bill or Redwood or George—they get scared 
and tell somebody,” spoke up the dwarf, hopefully. 

“Not likely,” discouraged Giggles. “If they survived 


they’re probably thanking their lucky stars at what happened 
tous. And if they’re scared it’s the other way around. They’re 
so scared that they aren’t ever going to say a thing. They’re 
just going to get what they can and beat it!” 
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Tiny Thumb eyed Giggles shrewdly, and grinned. 

“You knows ’em pretty well, don’t you?”’ he asked. 

“You bet!’ snapped Giggles. “‘Isn’t that what you’d have 
done if you’d still been with them?” 

““Say, listen,” said the dwarf, confidentially. ‘‘I’ll tell you 
boys something. Redwood an’ George hates Big Bill like 
I personally knows that it was all framed between 
’em, if they got to where the treasure was, to bump Big Bill 
off an’ divide between themselves an’ me!” 

This was news indeed, and Uncle Eb and the boys could 
not help but register surprise at its telling. 

“They'll probably think that room they’re in has got all 
the treasure, too,” speculated Giggles. ‘Gee, Tiny, wasn’t 
it a tough break you had to come along with us? Think what 
you may be missing?” 


HE reaction of the dwarf to this sally was not at all as 
expected. Tiny Thumb took the quip in full seriousness 
and was quick with his reply. 

“You ain’t heard me kick, has you? You boys has treated 
me mighty white for all I’ve tried to do. But I just had to 
show fight when I thought ‘you was all going to get catched 
again—because if Big Bill ever found out I’d been laying 
down, he’d of just about—well—there’s no telling what he’d 
of done. I’m just as scared of that bird as that old boy (point- 
ing at Uncle Eb) says he’s afraid of his gran’father!” 

“Then you’ve really come over on our side now?” asked 
Giggles. 

“You said it!” snapped Tiny Thumb, in his high-pitched 
voice. “ An’ darn glad to be here!” 

“Well, we’re not!” rejoined Bing, with spirit. “The only 
side we want to be on is the outside!” 

“You figure a way for us to get out, Tiny, and maybe we’ll 
believe you’re a friend of ours,” challenged Curly, with a wink 
at the others. 

The dwarf turned his back and paced away, mumbling. 
He approached the pile of d<bris and climbed carefully over 
the scattered rocks which sealed the entrance. For minutes 
the boys sat, unmoving, watching him. There seemed so little 
anyone could do. Each, although not openly admitting the 
fact, was in the first stages of despair. Here was a situation 
that for once appeared insurmountable. While there had been 
the slightest chance of their relying upon their own resources 
they had maintained a sturdy degree of confidence. But of 
what avail was anything they could think of to do now? 

They were at the mercy of the elements. Old Ebenezer 
Beecher had craftily arranged for the unseeing, unfeeling 
rocks to come thundering down should anyone’s curiosity be 
intrigued by the 
beam, which he knew 
it would. And the 
rocks, once down, 
constituted the ele- 
ments that silently, 
impassively dis- 
puted the rights of 
these five human 
beings to life and 
liberty. They might 
cry out and throw 
themselves down in 
supplication before 
the mound of earth 
and boulders which 
filled the entrance, 
but the mound would 
remain unheeding. 
Oh, it all was so 
futile — so terribly 
and alarmingly hope- 
less! Even Spot, 
the dog, seemed to 
sense the utter awful- 
ness of the predica- 
ment, for he began 
a sudden, inexplain- 
able whimpering 
and wailing which 
neither the boys nor 
Uncle Eb could stop. 
And this whimpering 
only served to add to 
the unbearableness 
of the whole situa- 
tion. 

“ce Boys ! ” 

Tiny Thumb’s cry 
caused Uncle Eb and 
the three chums to 
jump nervously. 

“T’ve found a hole 
in the floor!” 

“What!” 

The dwarf was in- 
stantly surrounded. 
In the poor light the 

(Continued on page 
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NE day when I was busy in my animal house at 
Singapore, my man, Ali, came to me with the message 
that three natives from Pontianak, Bornen, were 
outside. They had something important to tell me, 

Ali said. When they came in, I found that I knew one of 
them; he was an animal trader from whom I had bought some 
birds and monkeys. The other two were Dyak headmen from 
the interior of Borneo. 

The headmen had gone to the trader with the story of two 
large orang-outangs that were terrorizing their villages, and 
the trader was bringing them to me for advice. We sat down 
in the shade and discussed the situation. The orang-outangs 
had run off with young girls and had recently killed some of 
the men. The natives had tried repeatedly to kill them, but 
without success, and now they were afraid to venture into the 
jungle. 

Orang-outangs command large prices because they are so 
hard to capture and, once captured, so difficult to deliver. 
On account of home-sickness and sensitiveness to climatic 
changes, they die quickly in captivity. A caged orang-outang 
loses his spirit immediately; he sits brooding over his capture 
and often refuses all food. On one occasion I shipped eighteen 
small and medium-sized orang-outangs to San Francisco, 
hoping to land two or three alive, but they all died before 
reaching port. 

But here were two full-grown beasts, already located, and 
waiting for me to try my hand at capturing them. I was 
greatly interested in the story the two headmen had to tell, 
and I spent the entire afternoon in listening to them and asking 
them all manner of questions. They described the country 
where the orang-outangs made their home, and promised as 
many men as I needed. 

I impressed them with the fact that I was not anxious to 
make the trip, and I made them promise, as a first considera- 
tion, that they would use all their power to prevent the natives 
from killing the animals if I captured them. I feared that the 
resentment of the natives against the orang-outangs might 
lead them to kill the animals for revenge, even after I had them 
safely caged. They agreed to do as I requested and once 


again begged me to return with them. I told them to come 
back the next day and talk with me again. I had already 
made up my mind, but it is always well to let a native think 
that one has not quite decided. 

When I went to see the Dutch Consul-General and explained 
the situation he issued passports for me, and, accompanied 
by the two headmen, the trader Ali and my coolie boy, I took 
the next steamer to Pontianak. At Pontianak, I presented 
my credentials to the Dutch Resident. He was pleased to 
hear that I was going after the orang-outangs and he offered 
to let me have some native officials to take along. I thanked 
him and declined his offer, explaining that I really did not 
know as yet just what I should need, or how long I should be 
up-country. As a matter of fact, I did not want his native 
officials because I knew that the jungle people have no love 
for them, and I wanted to have my expedition entirely clear 
of everything that looked official. 

We stayed there for several days, getting supplies together. 
The trader remained with the party at my request, because he 
was known by both the coast and the jungle people. From 
a Chinese he rented a houseboat that I could keep as long as 
I had need of it. The Borneo houseboats are twenty to 

twenty-five feet long and five feet 

I gave a quick wide; they have a bamboo shed, 

glance around, which makes a fairly comfortable 

then fired my room, and are poled or paddled by 

pistol six men. With a mattress spread on 

the floor and mosquito-netting hung 

about, I could take the twelve days 

trip up the river easily. Omar, one of 

the headmen, stayed with me in my 

boat, while Ma- 

hommed Mun- 

she, the other 

headman, went 

ahead with 

some of the 
stores. 

On the way 
up the river we 
came to the sta- 
tion of Dr. Van 
Erman, the 
Dutch Medicaf 
officer who was 
in charge of the 
outlying dis- 
tricts. He in- 
sisted that I 
stay with him 
for two days at 
least, and I was 
glad to do So, for he was the last white man I should see before 
we tackled the orang-outangs. I was anxious to have the 
benefit of his knowledge of the natives and the country, and 
also I found it reassuring, under the circumstances, to have 
the friendship of a medical man. Later, I became his enforced 
guest and I have always been thankful for his care. 

We arrived at Nanaoh-Pinoh, which was Mahommed 
Munshee’s village, two days later, I stayed at Munshee’s 
house while the men prepared boats for the trip up the Melarir 
River to the district where the orang-outangs were. 

It seemed to me, as I waited in Mahommed Munshee’s 
village, that it might be a good plan to establish a reputation 
among the natives as a worker of wonders. Fame as a ma- 
gician is easily acquired among these people and is of inesti- 
mable value in handling them. For the task that lay before us, 
I needed all their courage and confidence, and I had a feeling 
that they were accepting me with some doubt. That would 
never do, for, unless I had them under perfect control when the 
hunt reached its most exciting point, all our efforts might be 
wasted. They showed proper awe of the express rifle that 
Ali exhibited so proudly, and they took fitting note of my 
stores, but still they regarded me simply as a white man who 
might, or might not, be able to do the things he said he was 
going to do. They were respectful and hospitable, but the 
more I saw of them, the more I realized the importance of 
doing some spectacular thing that would distinguish me in 
their minds and send tales of my magic traveling through the 
wilderness of jungle. It is astounding, by the way, how rap- 
idly news travels in the jungle. Many times, in breaking 
through virgin country, I have found that the news of my 
coming had preceded me and that the natives knew all about 
me and were waiting for me. The only explanation I could 
ever get was simply “‘Tuan, we heard.” 


Yipes opportunity to impress the natives presented itself 
the next day when I was preparing to take a plunge in the 
river. Munshee stopped me, saying: ‘Take care, Sir. There 
are crocodiles in the river.’”’ He told me that many natives 
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had lost their lives recently and that men had had their arms 
snapped off while they were paddling boats. 

I took his advice and went to the house where my supplies 
were stored. Presently I returned with a few sticks of dyna- 
mite and fuse. Gathering the natives around me, I explained 
to them that they were to line the banks of the river and pre- 
pare to come out in their boats when I gave the signal. They 
were entirely mystified, for they had never heard of dynamite. 

Going up-stream, I prepared the charge and then drifted 
down, dropping it over. Wide-eyed and puzzled, they watched 
the smoke fuse disappear into the water. Then came a 
mufiled explosion, which made them jump; the water trembled, 
shaking the boats and frightening them; fish came to the 
surface. I signaled and the scramble to gather the fish began. 


As was sitting behind me, ready to put the rifle into my 
hands, and I strained my eyes, looking for crocodiles. Sud- 
denly a woman pointed and screamed, “ Boyar (crocodile) !” 

I yelled to Munshee to take his men down-stream and keep 
them quiet and on the alert; then I directed my boat above 
the spot where the woman had pointed. I dropped another 
stick of dynamite overboard. A few seconds later, the belly 
of a crocodile appeared on the surface, its feet and tail moved 
feebly. It was stunned by the explosion—mabok (drunk), 
as the natives say. 

I took my gun and put two explosive bullets into its belly. 
Before it could sink, Ali grabbed its tail; then we made for 
the shore. The natives gathered about, wildly excited, and 
Mahommed Munshee was the proudest man in the village. 
He had vouched for my abilities and I had proved my posses- 
sion of the powers that he claimed for me. It was hobat-an 
(magic). The crocodile measured fifteen feet, four inches, 
and was twenty-five years old. The natives tell its age by 
counting the pebbles in its pouch. 

I decided to stop at Munshee’s a few days longer, to have 
the men gather rattan to make the nets, and also to talk with 
the natives about orang-outangs and plan all the details of 
the capture. Omar, the other headman, went on up to his 
village, taking with him as much of our store of provisions as 
he could carry. I was willing enough to have him spread the 
crocodile story among the natives and I knew that the tale 
would not suffer in the telling. 

Omar was to determine, if possible, the exact location of the 
orang-outangs and to make arrangements, such as engaging 
recruits for the hunt, in advance of my arrival. I planned to 
have a general council of all the men who were to take part in 
the work. Such a council would have a double advantage; 
in the first place, it would give me the benefit of their ex- 
perience, and secondly, it would make them feel that I de- 
pended upon them. 

It took us four days to gather as much rattan as we could 
carry in our boats; then, with thirty men, we started up the 
river. I found at each village that Omar had done more than 
justice to the crocodile story and that he had taken with him 
a select crew of men. As in Trengganu, the natives felt that 
this was to be the great sporting event of the year, and they 
were anxious to take part. Their keen interest in the adven- 
ture made it possible for us to choose the strongest and best of 
them, together with a few older men, who knew the jungle. 

Our boatmen swung on their paddles steadily, pushing the 
boats against the current. Solid banks of foliage lined the 
sides of the stream, and, in places, the branches touched over- 
head, making a thick canopy that shaded us. In the sun, the 
heat was blistering. 


HEN we arrived at Omar’s kampong, the entire popula- 

tion was on the banks to welcome us. Omar came for- 
ward and announced that he had recruited seventy men— 
Dyaks—for the hunt and that he would vouch for ali of them. 
That made a crew of a hundred, counting the thirty who 
came with me, and we examined one another curiously. I 
was the first white man that most of them had seen. 

Leaving instructions that the council was to be called for 
the next morning, I went to the house that Omar had prepared 
for me. Ali and the Chinese boy accompanied me with my 
personal equipment, and I sat talking with Omar. The men 
loitered outside the house apparently waiting for something. 
I knew what they wanted—more magic. At last a deputation 
came with the request. Would the white man perform magic such 
as he had performed at the village of Mahommed Munshee? 

Crocodiles were less plentiful so far up the river, and I was 
rather afraid that they might be disappointed if I did not at 
least equal the former exhibition. The story, as I have re- 
marked before, had grown wonderfully in traveling up-coun- 
try. But they were determined to see the “drunken fish,” 
and I decided that, before beginning work, I should do well 
to give them some sort of amusement. 

With the two headmen—they were delighted to show such 
familiarity with this new sport—assisting me, I stationed the 
natives on the banks with their boats and then I went up- 
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stream with the dynamite. There was breathless silence as 
they saw me strike a match and touch it to the fuse. When 
the explosion came, they gave a shout and darted out in their 
boats to gather the fish. After the excitement had subsided, 
and all the fish had been compared for size and weight, I 
dropped another stick. The men enjoyed the sport im- 
mensely, and we made a hilarious afternoon of it. The most 
sober person in the village was my coolie boy, who, as he went 
quictly about his business of arranging my living quarters, 
muttered, “‘Semua gila” (All crazy). 


Alt, who had become a good shot, showed the villagers my 
+ & express rifle, and demonstrated what an explosive bullet 
could do to the trunks of trees. The men were fascinated by that 
power of destruction, and they passed their fingers reverently 
over the barrel and listened to Ali’s stories while he cleaned it. 
Ali had traveled all over the Far East with me and he gave 
marvelous interpretations of what he had seen. He could 
hold an audience of natives spellbound for hours, and, inci- 
dently, he was an excellent publicity man for me. In his 
whole-hearted, childish, Malay fashion, he accepted me as 
the greatest man in the world and he was never contented 
unless others did so too. He was in great measure responsible 
for the success of my expeditions, for he removed many an 
obstacle—sometimes without my knowledge—and worked 
constantly to keep up the enthusiasm of the men. 

I wanted the council to be a formal affair, and so I had 
Omar sound the call by striking on a hollow log. The older 
men took their places first, squatting in a semicircle; then the 
younger men squatted behind them. The women and chil- 
dren loitered on the outskirts at a respectful distance. All of 
them were chewing betel-nut. 

From the house, I watched the council assemble, but I did 
not go out until Omar came for me. Then, with Omar and 
Munshee walking beside me, I left the house, dressed in native 
costume—Chinese trousers, sarong and jacket. The chatter- 
ing ceased as I approached, and all eyes were centered on me. 
Everyone was visibly impressed by the fact that I was wearing 
the clothes of a native, and that they were of the finest quality, 
and entitled me to much consideration. 

The importance of staging such an expedition—all the 
“magic” the talk, the council and the costume—was not to be 
underrated. As I have explained before, the natives were ex- 
tremely impressionable; if they like a man and believe in him, 
they will do anything he asks, and if they do not believe in 
him, they will run wild at the moment when he needs them 
most. The orang-outang hunt was the most important and 
difficult thing of its kind I had ever attempted; it required the 
greatest technical proficiency, because there were numerous 








As the smoke became more dense 
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chances of failure through little miscalculations. Elephant 
driving is, after all, largely a matter of simple strategy com- 
bined with endurance; and capturing tigers and leopards is 
about on a par with setting mouse-traps when compared with 
getting full-grown orang-outangs into cages. 

I squatted before the council and talked long and earnestly 
about the work that lay before us. I told the villagers that 
I had left important business in Singapore at the request of 
their headmen, to come and help them, that I had hesitated 
about making the trip and had been persuaded only by the 
promises of Omar and Mahommed Munshee that every as- 
sistance would be given me. I explained that I had the per- 
mission of the Resident-General and that he had offered me 
men, but that I had refused, because I knew I could depend 
on the men of this kampong—they knew everything that was 
to be known about the jungle, and the whole world knew that 
they were brave and cool-headed. I impressed upon them that 
such work was not to be taken as play, and that it was a dan- 
gerous enterprise. The natives nodded sagely. ‘‘ You must be 
guided by what I say and do,” I told them, “for I have made 
plans. If you do as I tell you to do, we shall be successful.” 


HEN I called upon the men who had been sent out to 
locate the orang-outangs. ‘They had found them about 
two hours’ distance from the village;-they described the loca- 
tion and told how it could be reached. A general discussion 
followed. I gave each man a chance to express his ideas. 
They all wanted to talk—preferakly all at the same time—and 
the council dragged on for hours. With the assistance of Omar, 
I kept the debate orderly, and we listened toall sorts of opinions. 
For the most part, they felt that it would be necessary to 
kill the animals. That, of course, was the last thing in the 
world that I wanted. It would mean that the expedition was 
wasted effort; there are few live orang-outangs in zoological gar- 
dens, but many stuffed ones in museums. I did not agree with 
the idea that we should have to kill the animals but I did not 
entirely disagree. We compromised by reaching the decision 
that, if they must be killed, I should do the work and no man 
should try to kill them without my consent. The natives had 
seen what one bullet from my rifle would do to a tree, and they 
were convinced that an orang-outang would stand a poor chance. 
The council broke up and work began. I had Omar set 
some of his men to making strong nets of twisted rattan. I 
drew plans for the two cages and had other men gather the 
limbs of trees for them. The cages were just large enough to 
hcld the animals and small enough to keep them from getting 
any leverage on the bars. After the skeletons of the cages were 
built, they were bound tightly with rattan ropes, so that, even if 
the bars were broken, the orang-outangs would be ina network. 
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The strength of a full-grown orang-outang is enormous. I 
have seen one bend a one-inch steel bar as though it were made 
of rubber. If he can brace himself properly, with plenty of 


_ room to exert his entire strength, he can bend almost anything; 


but between bending a bar and breaking a rope by pulling, 
there is a great deal of difference. A rattan rope will hold 
him, though a simple menagerie cage may not give him any 
more trouble than a paper hoop. 

The strength of the orang-outang, or “wild man,” as the 
name means in Malay, is largely in his arms. The arms of 
a mias—the breed that we were after—measure ten feet or 
more from tip to tip. The mias type, which is next in size 
to the gorilla, is somewhat larger than the ordinary breed. 
It is distinguished by a darker color and by folds of skin at 
each side of the face. Its body, from shoulders to hips, is 
about the size of a man’s. It has short, undeveloped legs, 
long fingers and thumbs that are mere stubs. 

An orang-outang never travels on the ground when he can 
swing from tree to tree, since there are very open spaces in the 
jungle, he seldom reaches the ground except when he goes down 
to get something. He can swing incredible distances, hurtling 
through the air and catching branches with perfect accuracy. 

Orang-outangs usually live in colonies numbering from forty 
to sixty, and the largest and most powerful is chief. They 
make their homes on platforms by breaking off limbs and put- 
ting them criss-cross. In mating season the male and female 
live together, but the couples separate after the young are 
born. The mother takes care of them and the father goes off 
about his business. 


S THEY do in the case of most dangerous animals, the 

nativecollectors hunt orang-outangs by killing the mother 
and taking the young. The weapon they most often use, except 
when they have guns, is the blow-pipe, which, in the hands of an 
expert, is not to be despised. It is a long, slender tube, mea- 
suring from six to eight feet, made from a single joint of a rare 
bamboo. The tube is allowed to dry and harden and is 
wrapped tightly with rattan. The darts, which are about the 
size of a steel knitting-needle, are made from the midribs of 
palm leaves, and at one end there is a small conical butt, which 
fits tightly into the bore of the pipe. A small nick is made in 
the shaft of the dart about two inches below the point, and 
the end is coated with a deadly poison made from the sap of 
the upas-tree and another species of the genus Ipo.; When the 
dart strikes, the end breaks off and remains in the wound; the 
poison acts rapidly, first paralyzing, then killing the victim. 
In warfare, also, the natives poison kris and spear, and the 
wound is invariably fatal. 

(Continued on page 75 





the two animals climbed higher, screaming their hate 





. “That ends it, then,” he said. 
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PART V 
= REAT PETER!” he ejaculated, “I’ve lost the 
diary!” 
“Lost it?’ Win exclaimed. ‘‘Which pocket 


did you put it in?” 
Darby showed the pocket in the leather aviation coat 
he was wearing; turned it inside out to demonstrate its empti- 


ness. “It’s gone!” he groaned. “It must have worked out 
of the pocket when we were making our runaway this morn- 
ing!” 


It was at this point that Henry broke in. As always when 
he was excited, he had gone pale and his lips were twitching. 

“That straightens things out for us with a jerk,” he said, 
his calm tone belying the paleness. ‘With the diary gone, 
that dead body in the mine is the only evidence there is 
against those villains who killed Abner Hubbell. We can’t 
let them make away with that and go scot free. It’s up to 
you and the Gray Goose to bring help, Win. Darb and I 
will do our best to stand these men off until you get back with 
the sheriff and a posse.” 

This bold proposal, coming from one who, to judge from his 
appearance, was in the preliminary stages of the worst sort 
of a fright, evoked a hearty slap on the back from Win Barclay. 

“You plucky little beggar!” he crowed. “If I ever get 
into trouble, I hope I'll have a fellow just as badly scared as 
you are to stand at my back! How about this notion of 
Henny’s, Darb? Does it look good to you?” 

“Of course, we'll do what we can,” said Darby, who was so 
greatly depressed by the loss of the diary that he couldn’t 
think straight. Then he added: “But I don’t suppose that 
will be much.” 

“About my part of it,’’ Win went on, “I know I can get 
out alone in the plane, because I did it yesterday. But doing 
it after dark is a horse of another color. You must remember 
that I’m sort of bashfully new to the flying game yet, and 
I’ve had almost no night flying at all. I might be good 
enough to get out of that hole down there after dark, but the 
chances are I'd crash in trying 
it. Then there’s another thing. 
I could fly due east by com- 
pass, as you say, and perhaps 
find Cody and locate it by the 
town lights. But it’s a pretty 

dead certainty that I couldn’t 
make a safe landing in strange 
country in the night.” 

Darby spread his hands. 


“Not by a long shot it 
doesn’t!’ Win cried, springing 
to his feet. ‘“‘We’ve still got 
something better than three 
hours of daylight left, and 2 

“No!” said Darby, sharply. 
“They'd hear the plane long 
before you could rise out of + 
rifle range, and there are three 
of them, and perhaps more, to 
fire at you. It is too desperate 
a risk—you know it is!” 

‘Just the same, I’m going to 
take it,” declared the son of 
much money, coolly. “If you 
two fellows are nervy enough 
to stay behind and try to hold 
the fort, I’m sure I ought to 
be willing to take my little 
minute of a chance, and I am. 
Let’s go.” 

Again Darby tried to dis- 
suade him. If everything went as well as it possibly could 
in the take-off, and Win should hold a course as far away on 
the opposite side of the valley as he could, he would: still be 
within rifle shot of the cabin clearing in passing it. The men 
would be ready and armed; the drumming of the motor 
would give them all the advance notice they would need. 
But this portrayal and cataloguing of theyhazards had no 
effect upon Win. He was determined.” ».. 

“A rifleman has to have a lot of practice.to beable to hit 
a plane, to say nothing of the man in it, even at short range,” 
he insisted. “Every soldier who was on the firing line over- 
seas will tell you that. But that is neither here not there; 
I’m game for it, and there is no time to lose.. At our best, 
it will take us half an hour to get down to where we left the 
Gray Goose. Come on and let’s be getting a quick move.” 

Darby hadn’t been a school and college mate of Win’s for 
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three years without learning that the Barclay head, once it 
was set upon doing a thing, had a stubborn way of closing 
its ears to all argument; so he yielded, reluctantly and with 
many misgivings. Retracing the trail by which they had 
climbed out of the canyon they were soon in the forest of 
the talus slope, and, crossing to the side of the ravine farthest 
from the danger zone near the mine, they were presently 
slipping and sliding down to the river level at the little meadow 
where the airplane was standing in its landing place. 

Taking hold of the plane, one at each wing and one at the 
tail, they turned it around so that it was headed up-canyon, 
dragging it backward so it would have all the room there was 
for the take-off. When all was ready, and Henry, in his 
capacity of mechanician, had gone carefully over the motor, 
with especial reference to the twice-repaired oil pipe, Win put 
on his helmet and goggles and prepared to climb in. 

“No use trying to make you give it up, is there, Win?” 
Darby asked, at the final moment. 

“Not a bit in the world, you old caretaker,” was the reply, 
given with the light laugh that seems to come so easily from 
some fellows—some few—when they are about to step off 
the deep end. “You just watch me, and you'll see it will 
be all over in about half a jiffy and I'll be up and gone. The 
only thing that is worrying me is the thought of leaving 
you two here to wrestle with the job you’ve set yourselves 
to do.” 

“Never you mind about us,” Henry cut in, with his thin- 
lipped smile. ‘You just look out for yourself—that’s all.” 


IN swung up into the forward cockpit and buckled the 
safety belt. With a momentary jockeying of the controls 
to make sure they were in working order, he gave the word, 
and Darby and Henry linked hands and pulled the propeller 
over for the start. ‘Contact!’ shouted Win; and as the 


motor burst into a roar, the two on the ground threw them- 
selves flat. 

The moment the wings cleared them they sprang up, and 
were in time to see the Gray Goose, her horizontal rudders 


tilted to their highest zooming angle, clear the obstructions 
at the end of the short runway and take the air. 


HOUGH from where they were standing in the little 
= grassy take-off meadow Darby and Henry could follow 
the flight of the plane as it climbed, they could only guess at 
its position relative to the camp in the cabin clearing. on the 
elevated bench. But they were not left long in doubt as to 
this. Before the Gray Goose had risen more than a quarter 
of the way out of the canyon trap the sharp crack of a rifle 
echoed back and forth between the enclosing cliffs, and it was 
quickly followed by another and a third. 

It was only by the supremest effort of will that Darby 
could keep from turning aside and covering his eyes. At 
such short range it seemed impossible that Win could escape 
being brought down, and the horror of being a helpless witness 





Darby picked up the blanket roll and sack of provisions and they struck out up the stream 


to such a tragedy made his blood run cold. Yet the climbing 
plane stormed on, disappearing shortly from view to an ac- 
companiment of a rattling fusillade of rifle shots. Henry’s 
lips were trembling when he half whispered: ‘‘Do you—do 
you think he made it, Darb?”’ 

Darby steadied himself enough to say, ‘‘we’ll know in a 
minute.” Then he added grittingly: ‘The bloody murderers! 
—they’d kill just like wolves! For all they know, he’s just 
an airman—any airman—who flew too low and is trying to 
get out of the canyon!” 

“He’s c-coming back!” Henry stammered. 


HE beat of the plane’s engine began to be audible again, 

and Darby felt a lump that threatened to choke him rising 
in his throat. ‘The sound meant that Win was alive and 
presumably unhurt; but it also meant that he had not been able 
to climb out of the canyon trap at its upper extremity and 
must double back past the point of peril to attain the neces- 
sary altitude. 

In a few seconds they saw him. He had made a right-hand 
turn at the head of the canyon and was storming along the 
base of the eastern cliffs just above the tree-tops on the talus 
slope; a course which put all the distance possible between the 
plané and the lead-spitting clearing on the opposite slope. 

“Thank Heaven, they haven’t got him, or any of his con- 
trols—yet!” Darby gasped. “ He’s still climbing!” 

As he spoke the spiteful gunfire broke out again; but now 
the distance was greater and the plane swept steadily on, 
mounting higher as it advanced until it shot abruptly out of 
sight and hearing as it topped the cliffs. Henry made a 
gesture of farewell, with a husky though heartfelt, “‘Good-by, 
Win—good luck!” and then turned to Darby with his thin- 
lipped smile. “That leaves it to us, Darb. Where do we 
break in?” 

Before Darby could answer, the distance softened humming 
of the plane was heard again, and, looking up, they saw it, 
high above everything now and far out of rifle range. Twice 
it circled directly over them, as if Win were trying to let 
them know that all was well 
with him; then it straightened 
out and disappeared over the 
eastern cliffs. 

‘Well?’ queried Henry, wait- 
ing for his answer; and Darby 
gave it. 

“T don’t know as there is 
anything we can do just now, 
except to keep out of sight in 
the woods until dark. It isn’t 
likely Badger and Givens will 
make any move toward getting 
the body until after their 
camp has quieted down for the 
night.” 

“No; I guess they won’t. 
If they haven’t told Ackerman, 
their reasons for keeping things 
dark are just as strong now as 
they were last night. But I 
think we ought to find a place 
from which we can watch the 
camp as well as the mine 
mouth, don’t you?” 

Darby agreed to this; and, 
giving the rifle to Henry, he 
picked up the blanket roll and 
sack of provisions and they 
struck out up the stream to- 
ward the head of the side 
ravine, taking a eourse which 
should bring them out some- 
where above the mine entrance and the cabin clearing. Since 
it was impossible to see very far ahead in the thickly growing 
forest, they had to steer by “dead reckoning,” as a sailor 
would say; but Henry’s sense of direction again served so 
well that he was able to lead the uphill march in a pretty 
straight line to the small clearing where the air shaft came to 
the surface. 

Here they found that the ventilating fire which had 
been built earlier in the afternoon had practically burnt itself 
out, though there was still a warm draft coming up the 
chimney-like shaft. Henry went to the mouth of the pit 
and looked down. 

“No gas down there now,” he reported, as he rejoined 
Darby at the edge of the clearing. ‘There is still some fire 
burning at the bottom, and it wouldn’t burn if the air wasn’t 
good.” 
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Ackerman, the bearded 
third member of the 
robber trio, took a bar 
of steel from the fire 
and began to hammer it 
upon the anvil 


Having attained the necessary height above the danger 
zone, they looked about them in search of an elevated point 
of view which would command both the cabin clearing and 
the mine entrance. A little to their left, and somewhat lower 
down the slope, there was a huge square boulder as big as a 
small house, a fragment of the cliff which had rolled down and 
lodged in some prehistoric earthshaking. Henry pointed to 
it, saying: 

“Tf we climb to the top of that rock we’ll be out of sight 
and I believe we could see both ways.” 

Reaching the huge mass of stone, they found it easily 
scalable on its uphill side; and, hiding the blanket roll and 
the bag of provisions in the undergrowth, they made the 
ascent. From the summit of the great rock, the view in all 
directions was unobstructed. Lying prone on its jutting 
brink, they could look down upon the cabin clearing to the 
left and upon the mine dump head to the right, with a fairly 
clear view of most of the road connecting the two localities. 

In preparing to make his flight, Win had left his field-glass 
and the flash-light, saying that he wouldn’t have any use for 
either and they might have. Henry focused the glass upon 
the cabin camp. Since the distance was only a few hundred 
yards, the powerful glass brought out every detail of the 
scene in the cabin clearing. In the stable shed one of the 
teamsters was feeding the horses. Around a big pot under 
which a fire was burning was a group of the Chinamen, some 
of them squatting on their heels and one stirring the contents 
of the pot with a paddle. 

In the blacksmith’s shed the forge fire was still burning. 
One of the Chinamen was blowing the bellows, and Ackerman, 
the bearded third member of the robber trio, bareheaded now 
and with his sleeves rolled up, took a bar of steel from the 
fire and began to hammer it upon the anvil, the musical 
clink-clink ringing clearly like the tones of a bell in the moun- 
tain silences. 

“Still sharpening drills,” was Darby’s comment, as Henry 
passed him the glass. Then: ‘Those two men sitting on the 
step of the commissary—they are Givens and Badger?” 

Henry nodded, adding the information that the big one 
was Givens. 

Darby looked long and hard at the two men with 
whom they would shortly have to reckon. 

“What do you think, Henny?” he asked at length; “have 
they told Ackerman about the dead body in the mine?” 

“Tt’s only a guess, of course, but I should still say not— 
not yet, anyway. They won't if they can help it. From 
what Badger said last night I could see that he was afraid 
to trust Ackerman with the secret of the murder.” 

Darby handed the glass back, saying, “I wish I knew 
what we are going to do when it comes on to dark.” 

““T know,” said Henry soberly, his voice shaking a little. 
“We are going to beat those fellows to the mine and barricade 
it as well as we can with the timbers lying just inside of the 
entrance and try to hold it until Win comes back with help.” 

Darby marveled inwardly. Though he had had plenty of 
proof that Henry could overcome his physical shrinking from 
danger at a pinch, this calm proposal to try to defend the 
mine against three, or possibly- five, armed white men, and a 
horde of Orientals who would doubtless do anything they 
were driven to do, was almost unbelievable. 
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“For heaven’s sake, Henny—would you do that?’ he 
exclaimed. 

“What else is there to do, now that Abner Hubbell’s diary 
is lost? Saying nothing about your father’s loss if these 
murderers make good, are we going to let them get away 
with the only proof there is of their cold-blooded crime? 
Don’t we owe something to that poor old man whose body is 
lying back there in the tunnel heading?” 

“Why, yes; of course we do; but—” 

“T know what you are going to say, and it is true enough. 
I’m shaking in my shoes right this minute at the bare thought 
of being shut up in that hole in the ground with those wolves 
trying to get in at us, but I learned last summer that the only 
way for me to do is just to make myself walk right up to the 
thing I’m afraid of and not let my silly legs run away with 
me. I’ll admit it is still a good bit like pulling teeth, but I 
can do it.” 

Darby put an arm across the shoulders of the smaller one. 

“Henny, old scout, you’ve got a grit that fairly makes me 
ashamed. You know, and I know, that if we go into that 
mine to-night there’s a big chance that we may not come out 
again—alive: and yet you are willing to do it.” 

“Oh, no; I’m not willing, Darb; I just have to, that’s all. 
If I shouldn’t do it, I’d lose all I’ve gained since we had all 
those narrow squeaks in the Cuttlefish last summer. And I 
mustn’t lose it—I’m not going to lose it. I only wish we had 
another gun. I can’t shoot for little sour apples, but I could 
at least make a noise when the time comes.” 


B* THIS time the sun had gone behind the western cliffs 
and a blue shadow was settling in the deep cleft of the 
canyon. The mar at the blacksmith’s forge had stopped 
work, and the Chinese were gathered about the big pot in 
the open, eating their supper. It was still light enough so 
that the watchers on top of the great rock, with the help of 
the glass, could see the little bowls out of which the Orientals 
were eating and the deft play of the chop sticks—sufficient 
indication that the Chinese were a late importation and most 
probably smuggled into the country. 

Slowly the blue canyon shadow deepened. There was no 
stir about the commissary; a hint that the white men were 
either preparing or eating their supper within. Henry put 
the binoculars into their carrying case and picked up the 
rifle. 

“It’s time we were moving,” he said quietly; and when they 
reached the descending place: “‘you get down first and I'll 
pags you the gun.” 

The short descent of the slope to the mine mouth was 
quickly made, and after they had eaten a hasty snack they 
set to work on the timber pile and began to block the tunnel 
mouth. The timbers were heavy enough to be bullet-proof, 
and proceeding methodically, they wedged them in so that 
they could not be pulled down from the outside, leaving a 
slit that could be used as a firing loophole. Before they 
closed the final aperture, Henry broke the wordless silence in 
which they had been 
working. 

“T believe I’ll take a 
little scout around be- 
fore we shut ourselves 
in for good and all,” he 
said. ‘Maybe I might 





find out something that would help 
us when it comes down to brass 
tacks.” 

Darby demurred at this, saying, “isn’t it a 
needless risk to run?” 

“No, I don’t think so. I'll be careful.” 

“Don’t you want me to go along?” 

“That would double whatever risk there is. I’d 
rather go alone.” 

“Well, then; but hadn’t you better take the rifle?” 

““No, I sha’n’t need it. I’mno marksman, as you 
know, and it would only be in my way.” 
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It was almost dark by this time, and Darby saw Henry 
disappear in the direction of the cabin clearing with some 
misgivings. Knowing the undersized one’s weakness, the 
physical fear he was fighting so hard to overcome and live 
down, he also knew that in his efforts to overcome it, Henry 
was likely to plunge headlong into mighty dangerous situa- 
tions—as he had done the night before in climbing in at the 
laboratory window. But it was too late to do anything about 
it now. 

For a good half-hour Darby sat behind the timber barrier, 
waiting and listening, and growing more anxious with the 
passing of every added, slow-dragging minute. At last he 
heard footsteps, and a moment later Henry’s head appeared 
at the opening left in the barricade. 

“Great Peter!—but I’m glad to see you back!” was the 
greeting he gave the returned scout. “Climb in and we'll 
block up this hole.” 

“I’m coming,” Henry answered in a queer, strained voice; 
but before he began to search for footholds in the timbering 
he passed a rifle, a Winchester of the same pattern and caliber 
as the one they already had, in through the aperture. 

Darby asked no questions until after Henry had scrambled 
in and they were fitting more timbers to the hole. But then: 

“Where did you get that gun, Henry?” 

“Around at the commissary.” 

“What?” 

“T said around at the commissary. I saw it when I took a 
last look through the field glass before we left the top of the 
rock. It was leaning against the wall by the door where one 
of the men must have stood it after they stopped shooting 
at Win. I thought I might get it if I was careful enough.” 

“Do you mean to tell me you walked right up to that 
cabin and took a gun from the door?” 

“Tt wasn’t so hard to do—only I had an awful time making 
my legs behave themselves.” 

“But didn’t those men see you?” 

“A lot of the Chinamen did; they were still sitting around 
the big pot, eating their rice. Thé white men—all of them, 
I guess—were eating their supper in the commissary. I saw 
them standing up and using the counter for a table. 

“But the dogs—how about them?” 

“They were lying there, right beside the door. But they 
didn’t do anything but wag their tails and lick my hands 
when I went up and patted them.” 

Darby worked silently at the timbering for a few minutes. 
Then he chuckled and said: ‘‘What makes you think you’re 
scary, Henny? I wouldn’t have done what you’ve just done— 
not for the best farm in Minnesota!” 

“T don’t think anything about it, Darb; I know. My 
heart came right up in my throat, and I had to keep swallow- 
ing hard all the time to get my breath. And after I’d petted 

the dogs and got the gun I wanted 
to run—oh, good goodness, Darb, 
you'll never know how badly I 
wanted to run! But I knew it 
wouldn’t do—not with those 
Chinamen looking on. So I just 
hid the gun as well as I could on 
the off side and started to walk 
away backwards—because I was 
(Continued on page 91) 
























Around a big pot 
was a group of 
Chinamen, some of 
them squatting on 
their heels and one 
stirring the contents 
of the pot with a 
paddle 
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oe OF him!” said Jim 

Carrington as his 

camera clicked. 

The “him”  re- 
ferred to was a large golden 
eagle, the first one Carrington 
hadeverseen. This rare visitor 
had, after a long period of Soar- 
ing, finally settled on top of a 
smail dead tree stump within easy range of Jim’s 
telephoto graflex camera. It had taken the photog- 
rapher almost two days to get this “snap,” and it 
was only natural that he should feel elated at this 
“picture capture” of the king of the air. Tri- 
umphantly he packed his camera, his plates, film, 
and hiking equipment and started for home. 

He had spent the greater part of two weeks tak- 
ing pictures of the wonderful scenery of his section 
of the California Sierras as well as making photo- 
graphic records of its flora and fauna. 

Photography was the most profitable of Car- 
rington’s many hobbies, and it helped considerably 
in putting him through college. His landscapes had 
a ready sale among postcard manufacturers and his 
carefully made nature studies found their way into 
many text-books. He was now on a vacation and 
hoped with the aid of his hard-working machines to 
clear enough money to carry him through to the 
end of his college career, another year of which was 


‘ still ahead of him. Competition in the photographic 


field was growing stronger and Carrington did not 
find money as easy as when he first made pictures, 
but with a combination of brains, brawn, technical 
skill, and a large supply of stick-to-it-iveness, Jim 
faced the future optimistically. The picture of 
the eagle he figured as a financial loss, but as a sub- 
stantial gain to his gallery he considered that it 
would be the star exhibit. 

To obtain this prize he had climbed away above 
the much-photographed sequoia and Douglas pine 
region into the fir tree and tamarack pine belt, and 
he had attained an altitude of about 12,000 feet 
before he found the object of his quest. A whole 
day he patiently spent hiding under the low, wide- 
spreading branches of a wind-swept “lodge-pole” 
pine awaiting the approach of the lordly eagle. 
From his shelter he snapped with his folding pocket 
camera many small furred and feathered creatures 
that without any apparent signs of alarm fed on 
morsels of food which he noiselessly shot off his 
thumb at them. 

He had heard of the eagle from a forest ranger 
who had observed the large bird through his 
binoculars. The ranger, somewhat of a 
naturalist himself, kept Jim informed on the 
happenings of the wilderness. 

A three-day trudge downward brought Jin 
back to his studio, a ramshackle outhouse 
on his father’s small ranch in the 
foot-hills. 

Early morning, of the day after his 
arrival home, found the adventurous 
photographer busy developing his 
negatives and as the pictures slowly 
formed on the plates and films Jim 
again went through his two weeks’ 
trip. ‘So here you are, buddy,” he 
said, asa perky water ouzel appeared. 
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“Some chase you gave me,” he continued as he recalled the 
sprightly antics of this dipping, bobbing, flipping, cheerful 
_ little fellow. ‘Nearly fell into that cataract,” said Jim as 
he viewed with his mind’s eye the attempt to snap the ouzel 
as it flew through the waterfall’s spray. ‘“‘Lost three films on 
you, too, trying to get you as you perched on that bit of a 
rock, no bigger than yourself, in the middle of that whirl- 
pool. I sure thought you were a ‘goner’ dozens of times 
when those big waves that could’ve swept me clear off my 
feet hid you from sight. And can you beat it? There you 
were singing all the time. Singing! Well, I suppose you’ve 
got the right idea—cheerful no matter what happens,” said 
Jim in conclusion as he put the ouzel’s negative to dry. 

His next negative showed a hydraulic mining plant and 
was one of his “commercial”? photographs, taken on or- 
der. This picture brought Jim’s mind away back into past 
history, years before he was born. The landscape all around 
seemed to have been clawed, torn, mauled, and in parts chewed 
up as though some enormous prehistoric monster had vented 
its rage on this particular section of the otherwise beautiful 
country, and the grinding, crushing, upheaving and blasting 
process was still going on. Another negative showed a 
“close up”’ of the great hydraulic machine at full blast washing 
away countless tons of blasted gravel and sending it away 
down the long-ridged sluices where in the “rifle” crevices the 
heavy gold particles would be deposited. 

“Say, Dad,” said Jim to his father, who was helping him 
in the “studio, “‘do you know that this long white streak on 
this negative is a photo of 1,600 cubic feet of water going 
through a six-inch nozzle under a head pressure of 300 feet 
at a velocity of 140 feet per second?” ‘Looks to me like a 
bar of steel,” said Jim’s dad. “And feels like one, too,”’ said 
Jim. “Why, when I was up there the other day I touched it 
sideways with my hand and the water actually felt as hard 
and smooth as a polished steel bar, but ‘oh, boy,’ when it hit 
that gravel!” ° 

“Ye-hea,” drawled young Carrington philosophically, 
“gold is sure some brute. Look what he’s done here,” and he 
critically examined more negatives of the devastated land- 
scape. ‘Nothing to what he did to the humans,” broke in 
Jim Carrington’s father, “that is the humans who came out 
here in the old days. His destruction extended way back all 
across the States—countless factories, farms and homes were 
destroyed by him, and many who seemed to be favored by 
him were in the end killed by their own extravagances. Yes, 

boy, they were fierce times. My father, that is your grand- 
father, just escaped being burned alive when he was about 
four years of age.” 

“You never told me that before, Dad,” said Jim. 

““No, but I’ll tell you now while you are fixing those other 
negatives,” Jim’s father answered. 





“TT SEEMS,” he went on, “that your great-grandfather, then 
a young man of twenty-five years of age, was one of the 
many men of his time who took his family along, and he was also 
one of the few of the law-abiding citizens who helped form 
the ‘vigilantes.’ Well, one night a wild bunch of lawless white 
savages, the scum of the earth, swarmed down from their 
‘diggings’—a disreputable, tough town, appropriately named 
‘Hell’s Blazes’—led by a sneaking half-breed whom your 
great-grandfather employed as a helper. 
“This murderous gang, acting under instructions from a 


Amazedly Jim’s father looked up and beheld the strange apparition 


















devil in human form, for once conducted a raid in silence. 
Their usual procedure was to ‘whoop’ and ‘shoot up’ the 
town. This time, however, their leader, urged on by greed, 
insisted on silence, having seen all the ‘pay-dirt’ and nuggets 
your great-grandfather had won from the earth. He did not 
intend to share any of the loot with his followers, but on them 
he impressed the good shooting qualities of the majority of 
the vigilantes and also the necessity of getting ‘the drop’ on 
the same upholders of the law. He told them, too, of the meet- 
ing that was to be held that particular night in your great- 
grandfather’s home and of the great chance his followers had 
of cleaning out all the hated vigilantes. 


™ ELL, son,” went on Mr. Carrington, “those fierce fiends 

accomplished most of their evil purpose, killing the 
majority of those good men who stood for law and order. 
Whether the leader ever got the fortune he had hoped to was 
never known, nor was there any further account of your great- 
grandfather. It was assumed that he was one of the half- 
dozen men whose charred bodies were later found in the smok- 
ing ruins of his home. Your great-grandmother, however, 
then a young woman of pioneer stock, brave and hardy, hap- 
pened to be in a woodshed across a small yard at the back of 
her home, when the outlaws reached the place—the shed was 
her laundry and cook-house. The main attack was delivered 
in front, where the entrance and windows were. Only two 
men were sent around to the back door. Your great-grand- 
mother had just extinguished the light in the shed and was 
about to return to the house when in the gloom she saw two 
skulking figures, and knowing the desperate character of the 
locality’s bad men she decided on quick action. She stole 
with the silent speed of a tiger, an axe in her hand, and before 
the men had time to realize what was happening one of them 
lay unconscious from a blow of the hammer-end of the axe. 
The other man found himself looking into the barrel of his 
unconscious friend’s gun held in the hands of a determined 
woman. Sh: marched him into the meeting a prisoner. None 
but the captive was aware of the crowd outside of the house. 
Summary justice would of course be meted out to the prisoner, 
and in view of this your great-grandmother took her little 
son back out into the yard. She had scarcely reached the 
woodshed when the attack began, men streaming around the 
house and attacking from all sides. To protect the child she 
had to flee in the darkness back to the hills. She did not know 
where to turn, knowing that none of the vigilantes would be 
in their homes where she might find protection. A dull red 
glow, that later became a bright fire lighting up the hillside, 
told her that her home was burning. 

“By this terrible torch she found a trail that led to the next 
settlement, a fairly large town with a well-organized vigilante 
committee. It was early next morning, after a heart-breaking 
night hike, that she arrived weak and faint, carrying her little 
boy 

“‘When the rescue party which started off arrived where 
her home once stood they were appalled at the sight. 
They did not capture many of the outlaws, but they did suc- 
ceed in stamping Hell’s Blazes out of existence. Your great- 
grandmother died shortly after her ordeal, and when your 
grandfather grew up he bought this bit of land where we now 
live and where 
once stood the 
house in which 
his father was 
killed. He would 
never touch gold 
and absolutely 
forbade me to 
take any part or 
share in any of 
the mining works 
around this or 
any section of the 
country. He 
settled here to 
carry on the es- 
tablishment of 
law and order and 
this small ranch 
he made into a 
sort of feeding 
station for all 
‘ down-and-outs ’ 
returning disap- 
pointed to the 
East. He also 
supplied local 
townsfolk with 
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vegetables and milk, for which he would take payments only 
in bills, silver, or goods. He had a hard time getting paid, 
for most of the money around here was gold. His last 
request was that I should remain here and erect a monument 
to the vigilantes of the old days. Well, son, that is why I am 
still here, and why I can not spare any money to put you 
through college. However, you are doing pretty good on 
your photographs and I may be able to help out in a pinch. 
By the way, what picture are you working on now?” 

Jim, lost in the sad tale of early family history, was mechan- 
ically developing plate after plate and film after film. His 
father’s question concerning the negative brought him to him- 
self with a start. “Oh, boy! Dad,” he exclaimed, “here is my 
star shot about to be developed. Hold your breath and watch.” 


IS father drew closer in the little dark room and in the red 
light of the developing lamp they both peered at the gray 
filmy plate slowly showing dark marks gs the picture grew. 
“Oh, boy! wait till you see this bird,” said Jim. “What 
bird?” said his father. ‘‘Thisea—” started Jim triumphantly, 
when with a gasp he started, quickly picked up the developing 
negatives, poured some running water over it and held it 
excitedly up to the red lamp. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Mr. Carrington. “Look! 
Dad, look!” Jim managed to gulp and pointed to the middle 
of the negative. Directly under the picture of the eagle were 
two fierce, glaring human eyes! They were looking out through 
the small bushes surrounding the dead tree stump. The red 
light shining through the negative gave the eyes a baleful 
gleam as though they were coals of fire. “A print, quickly!” 
said Jim, still partly under the spell of the lurid tale his father 
had just told him. Were he out in the open daylight he would 
promptly have conquered his excitement, but in this little 
dark roorr. with the glare of those two eyes burning into his, 
he was anything but calm. He quickly made a print and 
turned on the regular light. There, sure enough, appeared 
a man, but what a man! The strange peering eyes held 
Jim’s and his father’s attention as though the owner of them 
had the two observers mesmerized. When they got used to 
the light they saw that the two eyes belonged to an extraor- 
dinarily old-looking man; long white hair fell in shaggy masses 
from his head and mingled on each side with an equally white 
and shaggy beard. Heavy white eyebrows shaded the fierce 
eyes—eyes much fiercer than those of the great eagle perched 
almost on the old man’s head. A long, straight nose was 
visible, and portions of his wrinkled forehead and withered 
cheeks were to be seen, but the rest of the old man was lost in 
the heavy scrub bushes. 

“What do you make of it, Dad?” asked the astonished Jim. 

“T don’t know,” said the equally startled father; “unless it be 
—no it can not be possible that you snapped the crazy old 
— of the hills that I heard about when I was a boy. 

et ay 

“Say!” broke in Jim breathlessly, “let’s go up the hills 
again, that’s, I mean you come with me right now. We'll 
get to this tree in a couple of days’ fast traveling. We'll go 
light and mother will fix up some food for the trip. What 
say, Dad?” 

Mr. Carrington was literally rushed off his feet by Jim’s 
eagerness, and what with the suddenness of the whole surprising 
mystery he found it impossible to refuse Jim’s request. 





PACKING only a small roll of film and his folding pocket 

camera Jim had the photographic part of the outfit ready. 
With a few light blankets, two pairs of moccasin shoes, some 
matches, a small axe, canteen, and a light supply of food ‘for 
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three days, father and son set forth on 
their strange hunt. 

Many opportunities of making more 
“college money” presented themselves 
to Jim; yet, though he needed the money, 
he resisted the temptation and kept climb- 
ing ever upward. Toward the evening of 
the second day, Jim espied the dead tree 
trunk and bade his father lie low. Peering 
around from the shelter of a small scrubby 
bush, Jim decided that it would be safe 
to advance. They crawled cautiously 
along the ground flat on their stomachs, 
inch by inch nearer to the ‘“‘ghost”’ tree. 
Night fell quickly and the pair decided to 
rest, as they had now reached a sheltering 
“lodge-pole” pine. They figured that 
their quarry could easily escape under the 
cover of darkness and that the only 
chance they would have would be to 


She stole forward, axe in hand 





advance by early dawn light. They made themselves as 
comfortable as the pine-needle covered ground would allow 
and took turns in sleeping. Asleep or awake Jim’s mind was 
filled with old hermits, “forty-niners,” vigilantes, burnings, 
hangings and eagles. Sometimes he would be a hermit, some- 
times the central object of interest in a“‘hanging bee,” and 
when the sheriff would be about to order the rope pulled, 
Jim would become an eagle and fly away. 

An hour before dawn was Jim’s sleeping period and this 
was the only cat-nap he had in which he completely slept. 

Away above them a rose-pink tint edged the gray silhouette 
of the Sierras and it was at the first peep of pink that Mr. 
Carrington pinched Jim’s leg. Jim was instantly awake and 
with all his wits tingling he and his father crept rapidly, yet 
noiselessly, from bush to bush, from shelter to shelter, and at 
last reached the tangled shrubbery surrounding the “ghost 
tree.” 

Without any warning, and startling the two hunters almost 
out of their skins, a loud, hoarse, stridulous shriek rent the 
air, and with a tremendous whirring of wings, the great eagle, 
which Jim had snapped on his previous trip, burst through the 
foliage and shot into the morning sky. It swung around in 
large circles uttering all the while hoarse screeches and every 
once in a while would swoop downward as though it would 
attack. Once the great bird came like a shot within a few 
feet of Jim’s astonished face, but a timely blow of the back of 
the axe sent the savage bird again skyward, where it continued 
to rapidly circle and loudly screech. 

“Ding bust it! if this isn’t Methusela’s watch-dog!” said 
Jim. “Our game’s up as far as the old man is concerned said 
Jim’s father regretfully, “he has probably hidden himself 
for all time in consequence of this morning’s racket.” 

“‘Well,”’ said Jim, “I’m going to beat every bush and explore 
every hole in the ground for miles around before I go down 
hill again.” “All right,” said his father, “have it your way 
and I'll help. Suppose we start right here where 
we are.” Forthwith, accompanied by the rau- 
cous shrieks of the enraged eagle, Mr. Carrington 
and Jim, beat their way into the dense shrubbery. 
It was tough going but their effort were re- 
warded by the discovery of a narrow trail that 
led through the bush, over soft ground and hard 
rock to a second clump of bushes. 
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“THE dead tree is his look-out post,” said 

Jim’s father, “for the view from here is ob- 
structed.” Beyond the second clump two 
sentinel rocks stood and between them was a 
narrow passage. ‘We've got to crawl through 
these bushes.if we want to get to our friend’s 
front door,’ said Jim. Down they got on their 
hands and knees again and as they were about 
half-way through, an enormous boulder crashed 
down and lodged between other rocks directly 
in their path. Had the boulder continued rolling 
without hindrance both of them would have 
been killed. As it was, their nerves were con- 
siderably shaken up. 

“Whew!” said Mr. Carrington the first to 
recover his composure, “that’s a nice reception 
to give visitors, but say, Jim, we’ve got to beat 
it out of here quickly before another sample of 
hospitality comes our way.” At that moment 
Jim, looking up, yelled out. “Look, Dad! there’s 
the old boy up there in the cave away up the 
face of the rock! How on earth did he get up 
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that hundred feet of straight wall?” Amazedly Jim’s father 
looked up and beheld the strange apparition. “TI guess there 
must be a back stairs,’”’ said Mr. Carrington, ‘and we must 
find them quickly before he can drop any more pebbles on us.” 


| rlege ian and son quickly got under cover and passing by 
the boulder that would have ended their careers they found 
themselves between the sentinel rocks and found a rough 
boulder trail leading around in a semi-circle, gradually going 
upward through bushes and groves of stunted trees. Not losing 
a moment, they, followed this winding trail and were suddenly 
brought up against a cave entrance. What were they to do? 
If they would accept the eagle’s advice, which he screamed at 
them from immense heights, they would have decamped im- 
mediately. But they were rather sore on eagles and were not 
taking any advice from any such birds. While they were 
still debating, they were surprised to see the object of their 
hunt appear right in the entrance of the cave gesticulating 
furiously and shaking aclub at them. He was perfectly naked 
except for a kind of loin cloth that appeared to be woven from 
grasses or tree bark. Jim held out his hand as a sign of 
peace, hoping to get a little time in which to make a snap shot, 
but this move seemed to infuriate:the old man much more. He 
violently hurled his club at Jim’s head, missing it by an inch 
or so, and then he started to throwstones. “‘Mustn’t have any 
more ammunition,” said Jim. “Let’s rush him, Dad. We’ve 
got to get out of here safely and we can not walk backward 
allthe way. Let’s rush him and show him that we really don’t 
meanany harm. He 
sure can’t put up 
much of a fight, and 
we ought to be able 
to down him with- 
out hurting him 
much.” 

(Concluded on page 

93) 












He violently hurled 
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The Proverbial Busy Beaver 


Another Incident from “A Mountain Boyhood” 


“T WAS my boyish ambition to find some corner of 
those rocky wilds where no human being had ever set 
foot and to be the first person to behold it. What boy 
has not felt that Columbus had several centuries ad- 

vantage of him? that Balboa was a meddlesome old chap 
who might better have stayed in Spain and left American 
oceans to American boys to discover? Oh! the unutterable 
regret of youthful hearts that the Golden Fleece and the Holy 
Grail and other high adventures passed before their time! 

In searching for my virgin wilderness, I saw many spots 
that bore no trace of human existence, wild enough, remote 
enough, calm enough, to justify my willing credulity. 

But I had another notion which even my young enthusiasm 
had to come to acknowledge was in error. I fancied that the 
animals in such a spot as I have described, unwise to the 
ways of man, having had no experience to teach them fear 
and caution, would be gentle and trusting, and approachable. 
I was doomed to disappointment. I found that no matter 
how remote the region, how primeval its forests, or how Eden- 
new its streams, its beasts were furtive, wary, distrustful. 

But after all, though these ideas, like many of my other 
youthful dreams, did not “pan out,” in following them up, 
I found other leads which yielded rich experiences. 

When I first came to the mountains, the beaver were ex- 
tremely wild. Rarely did I glimpse one or even see signs of 
their activities. True, all along the streams were deserted 
beaver homes, merely stick frames with most of the mud 
plaster fallen off, and through the meadows were a succession 
of dams, which might easily have flooded them for miles 
around. No doubt large colonies had once lived 
there. Once in a while I found a fallen aspen, 
with the marks of their keen chisels upon it. 
But as for their renowned industry — it 
wasn’t! 

“T thought beavers were busy animals,” I 
complained to the Parson. “I’ve heard in- 
dustrious folks called beavers all my life. I 
don’t see how they got their reputation. Why 
if wouldn’t be hard for me to be busier’n these 
beavers!” 

The old man laughed. 

“Now you’re ruther hard on the little critters,’ 
he defended. “They’re not so indolent, con- 
sidering their chances.” Then he went on ex- 
plaining. 

A horde of trappers, he said, had followed 
Kit Carson’s successful trip into the region in 
1840. They visited every stream and strung 
traps in all the valleys. Beaver fur was taken 
out by pack-train load. In twenty years they 
had reaped the richest of the harvest; in ten 
years more they had practically “trapped out” 
all the beaver. They left only when trappihg 
ceased to be profitable; and even so the early 
settlers had found some small profit in catching 
a few beaver every winter. 

The survivors, my old friend said, were 
wiser if sadder animals than the first trap- 
pers found. Many beaver had maimed 
or missing feet, reminders of the traps 
that caused their trouble. They de- 
serted their ponds, neglected their dams 
and houses and sought refuge by living 
in holes in the banks of streams. Their 
tunnels entered the bank under water, 
thus making it difficult to locate their 
runways, or to set traps after their 
discovery. 

So that was the reason for their 
scarcity and wariness! Few were the 
chances they gave me, on my early 
rambles to observe their habits. But 
just when it seemed they were doomed 
to suffer the fate of the buffalo, Colorado 
and a few other states, woke up to the 
fact that they threatened to be classed 
with the dodo, and took feeble measures 
to protect them. Slowly their numbers 
increased, they returned to their nor- 
mal habits of living, and rebuilt their 
dams and houses. 

Down in the valley below my cabin, 
within a few rods of the spot where the 
ruins of Kit Carson’s still stand are 
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two small streams along which I early found numerous traces 
of beaver. At the confluence of these streams were dams 
and houses that were not entirely deserted; for occasionally 
the beaver did some repair work. Since they were within 
five minutes walk of my cabin I visited them frequently dur- 
ing all seasons of the year. Five times I saw the beaver 
return to the old home site, repair the dams and rebuild the 
houses. Four times I saw them forced to desert their home, 
once because a fire burned the surrounding trees which were 
their source of food, the other times to elude trappers. 

I discovered that this colony consisted of a trap-maimed 
old couple and their annual brood. The male had lost a 
portion of his right hind foot, his mate had only a stump for 
her left front one. I early dubbed them Mr. and Mrs. Peg, 
and came to have a neighborly affection for them. Their 
infirmities made it easy for me to keep track of them, and to 
keep up with their social activities. Neighborly interest must 
be kept alive by the neighbors’ doings, you know! 

They certainly showed no inclination to become dull from 
overwork! About the time the ice on their pond began to 
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Others worked as the new house piling sticks and mud into a heap 


break up they would take their youngsters and start upon 
their summer vacation. Upon a number of occasions I found 
their familiar tracks along the streams eight or ten miles 
below their home-site; once more than fifteen miles away, 
On their rambles, they met other beaver families, and stopped 
to visit, the young people of the combined families played 
and splashed about, their more sedate elders lay contentedly 
basking in the sun. 

But late August or early September always saw Mr. and 
Mrs. Peg back home; usually without their youngsters. Those 
precocious paddlers had set up homes for themselves or wed 
into other tribes. The pair at once set to work, toiling night 
and day, taking no time off for rest. They repaired their 
dam to raise the water to the desired level, replastered their 
house inside and out with mud, and in addition cut down a 
number of aspen trees, severed their trunks into lengths they 
could handle, and brought both trunks and limbs down 
into the pond. They towed the heavy green wood down 
first and piled it in the deep water near their house, the 
rest they piled upon these until their larder was full. 
They ate the whole of the smaller limbs 
of the aspen, but only the bark of the 
larger boughs and trunks. They used 
the wood for house and dam construc- 

Z tion. 

Trappers have told me that the 
streams beaver live in are poor fishing 
places because the furry inhabitants eat 
the fish. By careful observation, I proved 
to my own satisfaction at least, that 

hi quite the opposite is true. For the deep 
ponds made by the dams they build are 
literally spawning pools for the trout, 
breeding grounds and hatcheries. They 
are also pools of refuge, to which the 
fish flee to elude the fisherman, and in 
their warmer depths the finny tribe 
“hole up” when the streams are frozen 
over in winter. I have lain motionless 
upon a boulder overlooking a beaver- 
inhabited stream and watched large trout 
lazing about almost within reach of a pre- 
occupied paddler, apparently in no 
alarm over his nearness. Neither paid 
the other ‘“‘any mind.” I am sure that 
beaver eat neither fish nor flesh. 


WiHicH reminds me that early in 

my mountain experience I hap- 
pened upon an old trapper’s log cabin 
and stopped to visit him. Mountain 
hospitality generously insists that guests 
be fed, no home or hut is too poor to pro- 
vide a bite for the chance visitor. Upon 
this occasion I was handed a tin plate 
with some meat on it. 

‘Guess what it is,” my host urged. 

I tasted the meat, examined it, smelled it and tried to 
make out what it was. It tasted somewhat like venison, 
yet not quite the same. It had something the flavor of 
cub bear steak broiled over a camp-fire, but it was sweeter 
and not so strong. I guessed wrong several times before 
the trapper informed me. 

“Beaver tail,” he laughed, pleased at 
outwitting me. 

Still chuckling, he went outside to a 
little log meat house and returned with 
a whole beaver tail for my inspection. 
The tail was about ten inches in length, 
nearly five inches wide at the broadest 
part, and perhaps an inch thick. The 
skin that covered the tail was dark in 
color and very tough, suggesting alligator 
skin. The meat of the beaver tail was 
much prized by explorers and trappers, 
and visitors, such as I, were often given 
this meat as a special treat. 

The old fellow talked at length about 
the wise ways of the beaver. Though I 
made note of a number of his observa- 
tions for future reference, I was skeptical 
of their authenticity. As years passed 
and I talked with many men, I found that 
their observations varied greatly. They 
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APPLETON BOOKS FOR BOYS 


The editor of these books, Franklin K. Mathiews, knows what wins with boy readers, and when he 
selects stories and articles and poems to go into a book it 4s a certainty that the resulting book will be 
one to delight boys., He knows what subjects boys consider worth while and what authors know 
best how to handle them, and he Knows that all his readers are not interested in the same things, so 
he sees to it that books that he makes up have plenty of variety to them. 
He knows, too, how important good pictures are to the making of a good 
boys’ book and has his illustrations made by first-class artists. 


The Boy Scouts Year Book 


“The Boy Scouts Year Book” offers a greater variety to interest boys 
than any other book published. Take your favorite story, your favorite 
book on outdoor sport, your favorite book on your own special hobby, 
put them all together, and that would be about like the Year Book. 
Here are instructions by Dan Beard on Indian lore and camp craft, 
a story by William Heyliger, magic tricks by W. H. Radcliffe, several 
narratives by Russell Gordon Carter, and suggestions for skate sailing by 
Edwin Tarisse, to name but a few. That boys like funny stories Mr 
Mathiews has not forgotten, and in this volume there have been featured 
the things boys like to laugh about. The Year Book is well illustrated by 
distinguished artists. $2.50. . 


The Boy Scouts Own Book 


Dedicated by Mr. Mathiews to “The Millions of Boys Waiting to 
Become Boy Scouts,” this book tells about scouting in all its phases, and 
includes stories, articles and pictures that hold you interested from start 
to finish. There is prime entertainment in it, and real profit for those 
wanting to know all about scouting. Some of the authors whose stories 
appear in “The Boy Scouts Own Book” are Thornton W. Burgess, 
Joseph A. Altsheler and Irving Crump, and the list of popular writers of 
articles includes Henry Van Dyke, Warren H. Miller, and Dan Beard. 
The big book teems with articles on every sort of outdoor activity, from 
swimming, camping, cooking, fishing, hiking and fire-building to cabin 
construction and first-aid helps. Handsomely illustrated. $1.75. 

































The Boy Scouts Book of Stories 


Once in a while a master story-teller, writing for grownups, turns out a capital yarn about boy scouts, the sea, the “wild west,” or a detective 
or mystery theme, and handles it in a way that appeals to boys. Mr. Mathiews has discovered a number of these splendid tales, written 
by such famous story-tellers as O. Henry, Stewart Edward White, A. T. Quiller-Couch, Herman Hagedorn, Booth Tarkington, Joseph 
C. Lincoln, and others equally well known, and has gathered them together into this one big volume. Here is a collection of spirited yarns 
written by authors who know how to tell a story about regular people and one in which things happen and keep right on happening. 
There are plenty of outdoor and adventure yarns, and, best of all, Mr. Mathiews has included a large number of really humorous stories 
that grow better and funnier the oftener you read them. Well illustrated. $2.50. 


The Boy Scouts Book of Campfire Stories 


When boys gather around the glow of a good campfire there is something about the occasion that calls for a good story. So Mr. Mathiews 
has searched out a number of tales that are exactly “right”—tales of adventure or pluck or fun—and made up this book of “Campfire 
Stories.” He has picked out yarns of many types, so that there are some to appeal to each boy. They are all fine, spirited narratives about 
regular characters such as “ Hopalong”’ Cassidy of the Bar 20 Ranch in Clarence Mulford’s Western story, and Spot, the dog who plays the 
leading part in Jack London’s splendid tale of the Yukon. And when the fire burns low what could be a better story for someone to read 
aloud than “Dey Ain’t No Ghosts,”. by Ellis Parker Butler, the famous humorist? _ The. “Campfire Stories” are all fine, vigorous stories 
for a boy to read. What is more, they are all stories that “go” well when read aloud to a group. Zane Grey, Irvin S. Cobb, Adirondack 
Murray, Irving Bacheller, Ralph Connor and Rex Beach are some of the nationally known authors who are represented in this collection. 


Frontispiece. $2.50. 
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A New Scout Uniform 
for Christmas 


Very often mother and dad or 


sister and brother are wonder- 
ing what they can give you for 
Christmas. Why not suggest 
a new Official Boy Scout Uni- 
form or any part of it. Show 
them these pages. No doubt 
they will be happy to do it. 


No garment or article of 

equipment is official for 

the Boy Scouts of America 
without this seal 








Scout Mackinaw 


An all wool coat made of fine heavy 32 0z. woolen 
Melton cloth, khaki color. A very serviceable 
fabric. Adopted by many communities as part of 
the winter uniform. A big comfortable garment, 
not only for scouting, but for wear with every- 
day clothes. Roll collar, two large pockets and 
snug waist belt. Size, 12 to 18 years. At price, 
a remarkable value. 


No. 564. Shipping Weight, 4 Ibs... Price $7.50 


Sweaters 


New Worsted Sweater. Made of high-grade 


khaki yarns ; pure worsted front with cotton back.. 


Experts in sweater making declare this to be as 
warm as all wool sweaters, and much more ef- 
fective in wear. Size, 34 only. 


No. 666. Shipping Weight, 1% Ibs. Price $3.50 
Same, but sizes 40 to 44. 
No. 667. Shipping Weight, 2 lbs... Price $4.50 
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Then too, there is 
the fun that only 
Winter snow pro- 
vides; skating, igloo 
building, Winter 
camping, snow 
hikes, SKIING — 


The New Scout Lumberjack 
Shirt 


No Scout who likes to hike and enjoy the great 
outdoors and be properly dressed, should be with- 
out this new attractive and comfortable lumber- 
jack shirt. Because it is so sturdily made of 
strong, durable material, it is very appropriate for 
all kinds of activity, whether it be in warm or 
cold weather. These jackets are made of 22-24 
oz. all wool material with double knitted, snug 
fitting elastic bottom in colors similar with the 
jacket itself. They are to be worn outside of the 
ert Each jacket has two pockets with but- 
ton-down flaps. 


In Boys’ Sizes, 12 to 18 Years 


No. 596. Grey, Blue and Green Plaid. Ea. $4.95 
No. 597. Grey, Blue and Maroon Plaid. Ea. 4.95 


For Men—Order by Collar Size 


No. 599. Grey, Blue and Green Plaid. Ea. $5.50 
No. 600. Grey, Blue and Maroon Plaid. Ea. 5.50 
( Prepaid) 


Woolen Stockings 


Very attractive and durable, made from pure 
wool olive drab yarn, reinforced toe and heel. 
Turn down below knee. 


No. 527. Shipping Weight, 10 ozs..Price $1.35 
Footless Woolen Stockings 


Same as No. 527 above. 


No. 527A. Shipping Weight, 9 ozs. .Price $1.35 
Cotton Stockings 


A heavy cotton khaki stocking good for both 
summer and winter wear. 


No. 528. Shipping Weight, 10 ozs...Price 50¢ 
_.Footless Cotton Stockings 


Same as No. 528 above. 


No: 528A. Shipping Weight, 9 ozs...Price 50¢ 


Scout Hat 


The official Boy Scout Hat is made of a high 


grade fur felt material, very light, durable and 
shape-retaining. 

It is a regulation model with low crown and wide 
brim, olive drab felt; ventilated; silk band; de-! 
tachable wind cord; size 63-734 inclusive. 

No. 503. Shipping Weight, 1 Ib....Price $2.95 


National Outfitters to 


SIGMUND EISNER 


All the Equipment Advertised on This Page Sold Thru Your Local 
BE SURE YOU SEE THE CHRISTMAS CARDS ON PAGE 53 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





VERY season is Scouting season—Winter as well as summer. In winter, par- 
ticularly, is the outdoor scout called upon to exercise his ingenuity. Nature 


challenges him. 


The prepared scout accepts the challenge with a thrill and invariably comes out a 


better scout. 


With woolen uniform, mackinaw, lumberjack shirts, blankets, sweaters and other 
equipment shown on these pages, the regular scout is “on his toes” eagerly await- 


ing the first thrill of winter scouting. 


Regulation Scout Coat 


Made of U. S. Standard khaki which has been 
submitted to sun, acid and strength tests. Has 
notched lapel roll collar, two outside Stanley 
breast pockets and two lower bellows pockets. 
One plait in center back extending from yoke to 
belt, two inches wide. Lettering “Boy Scouts 
of America” worked in red silk over right breast 
pocket. Official buttons bearing Boy Scout 
emblem. 


No. 645. Shipping Weight, 1 lb. 10 0z. Price $3.25 
Regulation Khaki Shirt 


Made of standard light weight khaki material. 
Has loose fitting rolling collar with neckband 
and long sleeves. Two outside patch breast 
pockets with flap. Embroidered “Boy Scouts of 
America” over right breast pocket. Order by 
age size. 


No. 648. Shipping Weight, 10 ozs..Price $1.80 


Regulation Scout Breeches 
Equipped with belt loops, two front, two hip, 
one watch pocket. Legs laced below knee, to be 
worn preferably with stockings. Modeled full. 


No. 651. Shipping Weight, 1 lb. 8 ozs. Price $2.25 


Belt 
Khaki Belt, 114 inches wide, with gunmetal Scout 
buckle, with two belt hooks for carrying knife 
and rope. 


No, 529, Shipping Weight, 5 ozs. . Price 50c ea. 





the Boy Scouts of America 


Regulation Scout Coat in Wool 


Cut, made and finished with exceeding care from 
heavy all wool Melton cloth. A splendid gar- 
ment, in every sense a worthy brother to our 
standard khaki uniform coat. When ordering, 
have measurements taken carefully to determine 
proper age size; write for the October, 1926, 
Equipment Number of SCOUTING, and on 
Page 10,you will receive full instructions. 
Allow for ‘possible growth, or for sweater to 
be worn beneath coat. 


No. 645A. Shipping Weight, 2 Ibs. . Price $7.75 
Heavyweight Scout Shirt 


Made of standard khaki material. Has loose fit- 
ting, rolling collar with neckband, two outside 
Stanley square patch breast pockets with flap to 
button down. Has lettering “Boy Scouts of 
America” over right breast pocket. Coat style. 
Order by age size. 


No. 647. Shipping Weight, 1 lb....Price $2.10 
Scout Woolen Shirt 


Made in same pattern as above of 914 oz. olive 
drab Shirting Flannel. 


No. 649. Shipping Weight, 1 Ib. 3 ozs. Price $3.65 


Regulation Scout Breeches 
of Wool 


Companion garment for coat No. 645A. Well 

designed and carefully cut to present trim, snappy 

appearance. Warm and serviceable. 

No. 651A. Shipping Weight, 1 lb. 12 ozs. 
Price $5.75 


Regulation Woolen 
Shorts 


Made of fine grade 20-0z. Mel- 
ton cloth, guaranteed all wool. 
Have two front, two hip and one 
watch pocket. Worn with woolen 
shirt No. 649, woolen stockings 
No. 527, together with belt and 
neckerchief, make a most service- 
able and hygienic Scout outfit. 
All sizes same as for breeches. 
No. 512. Shipping Weight, 1 Ib. 

ere Price $2.50 


Merit Badge Sashes 


Worn over shoulder like a Band- 
olier upon which merit badges 
are sewn. 
No. 689. (Narrow). Prepaid. 
75¢c each 
No. 690. (Wide). Prepaid. 
75c each 


CO., RED BANK, N. J. 


Official Outfitter or the Supply Department, Boy Scouts of America 
AND OTHER SCOUT EQUIPMENT ON PAGES 5, 6 AND 7 


1926 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


of WINTER SCOUTING 





With a feeling that we have 
had much in common during 
the great Scouting year of 
1926, we wish you the Merriest 
of Christmases; a_ golden- 
hearted Christmas well en- 
joyed and as well deserved. 
Out of the past year, the Boy 
Scouts have gathered the best, 
—outdoor life, strength of 
body, woodcraft, self-reliance 
and the very joy of living. 

It is with a deep sense of 
responsibility that The Sig- 
mund Eisner Company, Na- 
tional Outfitters to the Boy 
Scouts of America, selects the 
cloth, prepares it, shapes it and 
sews it into the sturdy Official 
Uniform for the hard demands 
of the most strenuous boys in 
America at the most econom- 


ical price. 
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were not always unprejudiced observers, their observations 
were colored by their personal point of view, under diverse 
conditions. 

I early learned that trappers and hunters, as a rule, are not 
real nature students. They are killers, and killers have not 
the patience to wait and watch, to take painstaking care and 
limitless time in the study of ananimal. They will spend only 
a few minutes watching an animal that a man without a gun 
might study for days, or even weeks. They are prone to 
snap judgment. Then their over-imaginations supply ready 
misinformation for missing facts. 

“4 beaver has as many wives as he can git,”’ my host in- 
formed me, as we sat before his fire. ‘‘There’s some that 
don’t have many, and agin there’s some that have a lot, and 
that’s the reason we find some ponds with only a little house 
an’ others with mighty big ones.” 

That same summer another trapper in Middle Park, not 
many miles from the first, gave me his version of a beaver’s 
domestic life. 

“Don’t think they mate at all,” he told me, “they’re al- 
ways working to beat time or else they’re wanderin’ off some- 
where lookin’ up good cuttin’ timber and dam-sites.” 

Now I am sure that Mr. and Mrs. Peg were mated, and for 
life. Indeed, I believe all beavers mate for life. They are 
by nature domestic, home-loving, and industrious, and provi- 
dent, storing up food for the winter, making provision against 
the time it will be scarce because of snow and ice. They have 
the cooperative instinct and often combine their efforts, con- 
structing a house large enough for the whole colony in the 
deepest water of the pond, all joining in the harvesting of 
green aspen or cotton-wood. 

Every fall I watched Mr. and Mrs. Peg at their repairs. 
Their tribe increased as the years passed, and the shielding 
laws of the State protected them. I called their group the 
“Old Settlers” colony. 

One fall the “‘Old Settlers” abandoned their pond and con- 
structed an entirely new dam above it, thus solving a number 
of problems. Sand and gravel carried down by the swift little 
stream had settled in the still water of the pool and almost 
filled it. The ever-increasing family outgrew the old house. 
All the near-by aspens had been cut; this necessitated the 
dragging of trees too great a distance before they could be 
pushed into the water and floated down. Coyotes had sur- 
prised and killed a number of their kin as they worked on the 
long portage to the stream, and I am sure that the moving of 
their home was partly to overcome this danger. 


HEN it was they earned the title ‘Busy Beaver!” How 

they worked! That was before the days cf ubiquitous 
automobiles and they had not become nocturnal in their 
habits. They swarmed everywhere. Certain ones were de- 
tailed to inspect the dam, make necessary repairs and main- 
tain the water at the same level all the time. Others worked 
at the new house, piling sticks and mud into a heap. It 
grew, the dam was raised, so the water was maintained 
within a few inches of the top of the unfinished wall. Occa- 
sionally I caught a glimpse of some workers in the deep water 
or near the shores of the pond; they were digging safety-firsts, 
water-escapes for emergency use. These canals led from the 
house to either bank and connected with tunnels that had their 
openings concealed beneath the surface of the water. Thus, 
should their pond be drained suddenly, they could escape by 
the canals to their emergency homes beneath the bank, 

Other beaver worked in the aspen grove, felling trees and 
cutting them into lengths that could be pushed or pulled or 
rolled to the bank and floated down the stream. Their work 
was impeded by the jamming of the logs in a narrow rocky 
neck down which they had to be skidded into the water. 

Then the engineers decided upon the construction of a 
canal around the rocky falls. They started digging at a point 
upstream, beyond the troublesome neck, swung it outward, 
away from the water to the fringe of aspens, then back again 
to the stream below the rocks. In all it was two hundred feet 
long, about two feet wide and averaged fifteen inches deep. 
For a time all other work was suspended, and night and day 
the whole population toiled on the canal. Apparently each 
beaver had his own section to dig, and each went about his 
work in his own way. With tooth and claw they worked. 
Often they cut slides or runways down the sides of the 
canal giving them roads up which they carried their loose 
dirt. 

For thirty-seven nights they toiled in the dry ditch, then 
turned in water, and completed the work of deepening it. 
This transportation system saved them much labor and 
delay, and provided a safe route to and from the grove, for 
they could dive into the water when their enemies attacked. 

I suspected Mr. and Mrs. Peg directed the storing away of 
that wood, for it was piled in the deep water beside the 
house, now rising majestically several feet about the level of 
the pool, just as they always did theirs. The green wood was 
almost as heavy as the water, and required little weight to 
force it under. Thus they always had some food in their 
ice-box where they could reach it handily when the pool froze 
over. I have observed other beaver on larger streams come 
out of their tunnels in the banks and find food along the shores 
throughout the winter“months. But the smaller the stream 
the closer the beaver sticks to his pond. This I believe is a 
matter of safety for they are slow travelers, and if they venture 


far from their pool they fall easy prey to such enemies as bob- 
cats, coyotes, wolves, and mountain lions. 

One day while following one of the small tributaries of the 
St. Vrain River south of Long’s Peak, I heard a loud explosion 
just ahead of me and when I emerged from the fringing woods 
I discovered two men busy dynamiting the largest of the three 
beaver dams in the valley. 

“Mining didn’t pan out much,” one of them replied in 
answer to my question, “‘so we calculated we’d take some 
beaver fur to tide us over the winter.” 

They were prospectors, out of grub, up against starving or 
getting a job in the foothills town below, until with their golden 
promises, they could again talk some sympathetic listener 
out of a grub-stake. Not content with obtaining beaver by 
the usual but slower method, trapping, they had decided to 
blow up the dam, drain the pond and shoot the animals as 
they sought to escape. Their rifles lay ready to their hands. 

For hours I lingered, to see what luck they would have. 
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They set off three heavy charges before the dam was shattered. 
When the water was nearly drained out—it took but a few 
minutes—they grabbed their guns. Not a beaver did any 
of us see. . 

They then set a charge of powder against the house and blew 
a gaping hole in its side—but there was nobody home! Evi- 
dently all had escaped by the canal in the bottom of the pond 
to the tunnel beneath the bank. 

They would not admit defeat, but set about to dig the 
beaver out of the bank. Darkness saw their task unfinished, so 
they camped for the night at the entrance of the tunnel; they 
piled heavy stones at its mouth hoping to trap the animals 
within. 

Next morning I watched them resume their work, feeling 
sympathy for the beaver, but not daring to interfere. Shortly 
after noon the quest ended quite unexpectedly. The diggers 
had discovered a hidden exit that was concealed among the 
willows; the beaver had followed the canal, which could not 
be drained, to their refuge tunnel in the bank; and when their 
enemies destroyed the tunnel, they had used the hidden 
exit, and had in all probability, made good their retreat 
during the night. 


AS MORE people settled in the valley, there was an in- 
evitable overlapping of claims. The settlers claimed both 
the water and the land, and they had government deeds to 
back them up in their claims. But the beaver had prior rights, 
and gamely adhered to them. A feud arose that is still un- 
settled between the “Old Settlers” and the newcomers. In 
my rambles I continually came upon homesteaders striving to 


He looked upstream 
and chuckled, then 
leaned triumphantly 
‘on his shovel handle 
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drain the valleys and raise grass for their cattle, while simul- 
taneously the beaver were working to maintain high water. 
Many of them lost their lives for their cause, but rarely did 
they forsake a homesite once established. In the same sections, 
where the homesteaders had used aspen for their fence-posts, 
the beaver, no doubt mistaking them for trees, cut them down. 
Sometimes their pluck and persistance won them the admira- 
tion of their enemies. In most cases they won out. 

One day, far up near the head-waters of the Cache la Podre 
River in Colorado, I came upon a rancher trying to drain a 
number of beaver ponds to secure water for irrigation; it was 
a very dry season and water was scarce. During the day he 
tore gaps in their dams; during the night they repaired the 
breaks. When after opening the dams he hurried down to his 
fields to regulate the flow of water, the beaver, even in the 
daytime would swarm forth and plug up the holes. ; 

Finally in desperation, he set traps in the gaps he opened 
in the dams. He caught a few beaver and decided his troubles 
were over. But the survivors met the emergency. They 
floated material down from above, and wedged it into the 
breaks, without going near the traps. 

At this stage of the struggle, an old prospector came down 
from the higher mountains, driving his burros ahead of him. 
Hearing of the ranchers predicament, he suggested his own 
panacea for all troubles, dynamite. Enthusiastically, the 
rancher accepted his proposal. Soon the dams were in ruins, 

A mile below where the dam had been destroyed, an 
irrigation ditch tapped the river and carried a full head 
to the green fields. I saw the rancher standing 
in the middle of the field, water flowing all about 
him. He looked upstream and chuckled, then leaned 
triumphantly on his shovel handle. For a long 
time he leaned thus, lost in dreams of prosperity. 

Suddenly, he awoke and hurried along his supply 
ditch. Barely a trickle was coming downit. The 
beaver had dammed the intake. 

I once worked for a rancher who had a homestead 
on the North Fork of the St. Vrain River, which heads 
south of Long’s Peak. He had just finished clearing a 
patch of ground to raise “‘truck”’ on. 

““We’ve got to get rid of some beaver,” he told me the very 
first day. He shouldered his shovel and walked down to the 
dam that sprawled across the meadow for several hundred feet. 

“T cut her loose,” he informed me on his return. ‘She'll 
soon dry out so we can put in the crop.” 

Next morning, whistling happily, he started out for the 
méadow. His whistle died away as he caught sight of the 
water in the pond. It was as high as usual. The beaver had 
repaired the break. 

Day after day he cut the dam; night after night the beaver 
repaired it. He trapped five of them before they became 
“trap-wise.” After that they either turned the traps over or 
covered them with mud. After trying a number of ruses to 
frigiften them away, he hung a lighted lantern in the 
break he had opened in the dam. The next morning 
his whistle piped merrily, the break was still open. 
But his joy was short lived, for on the following night 
the beaver constructed a new section of dam above 
the break, curving it like a horseshoe. 

“Hope they appreciated my givin’ ’em light to 
work by,” he laughed; and gave up the contest. 

Beaver seem to possess sagacity in varying degrees. 
The old animals are wise according to their years; 
the stupid and lazy die young. They adapt them- 
selves quickly to changed conditions; they outwit 
their enemies by sheer cunning, never in physical 
combat; rarely do they defend themselves—and not 
once have I known one to take the offensive side of 
afray. Watching them waddling along, one wonders how they 
accomplish their great engineering feats in so short a time. 
Of course, they can move more rapidly in water than on land, 
but I suspect it’s “‘everlasting teamwork” that accounts for 
their achievements. They. are prolific and, unlike the bees, 
drones are unknown to them. Cooperative industry—there 
lies the secret! 

I was absent from my cabin for more than a year; and upon 
my return at once visited the ‘Old Settlers.” Like any 
thriving community, they had made several improvements— 
two new ponds and houses had been built. Tracks in the 
edge of a small new pond showed that my pioneer friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Peg, had moved to a new home. Whether the 
increasing number of beaver in the larger pond got on the old 
folks nerves, I do not know; but whatever the reason they 
were living alone. I walked rapidly toward their home, 
instead of approaching slowly and giving them a chance to 
look me over. As I neared the edge of the foad, one of them 
smote the water a mighty whack with his tail. Both dis- 
appeared. I watched for their reappearance, for I knew that 
they were watching me from their concealment among the 
willows. I sang, whistled, called to them to come out—that 
I was their old friend returned. My persistence was at last 
rewarded. Shyly they came to the surface, watching me 
sharply the while, diving at my slightest movement, re- 
appearing on the further shore, cautious and. canny as 
ever. 

It was spring. Within a few weeks after my homecoming 
the Pegs would permit my near approach as they had done 

(Continued on page 90) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Ives Electric Reversing Locomotive 


The third successful year. Operated by Ives Push Button Control 


Press the button to stop—again to reverse. 


wi (ET 


ver the Rockies on its electrified track 

’ daily speeds the famous train, Olympian, 
on its way to the sunny Pacific. It has every 
modern improvement ever invented for electric 
trains—and you will find these same improve- 
ments in Ives Electric Trains. 


In fact, Ives Trains have all the features 
that make your small electric model exactly 
like the Olympian, the Twentieth Century 
Limited, the Florida Special and other famous 
flyers. Most of these up-to-date features are 
Ives inventions. Many of them are found 
exclusively in Ives Trains. 


Onty Ives, for instance, has the wonderful 
automatic Banjo Signal (No. 333). As your 
Ives Express speeds around the track this 
Banjo Signal flashes out the warning at the 
highway crossings, keeping the track clear 
(Safety First!). Signal 331 flashes to the engi- 
neer danger or clear track, as the case may be. 


When Signal 331 flashes the red, press the 
button and the train stops. Press it again, 
and it backs up to the point of safety. Now the 
light flashes green. Press the button twice, 
and proceed on your journey. How can you 
beat it for real good fun and realism! 


You couldn't have more fun if you 
ran the famous Olympian Flier! 


berDd power 


Ives locomotives have all kinds of power for 
pulling long trains at express speed. All 
motors, even the smallest, are built with ex- 
treme care. Shining brass name and number 
plates make the cars and locomotives things 
of beauty. Ives Transformers (which are 
power plants for any electric train) are the 
most inexpensive as well as the most efficient 
you can buy. 


You have a fascinating selection from the 
almost endless variety of passenger and freight 
cars, electric target signals and semaphore 
signals, tunnels, bridges, stations, etc. Prices 
range from the $1.50 mechanical train to the 
big, complete $50 electric outfit. 


Toy, department, electrical, hardware and 
sporting goods stores sell Ives Trains. 
REE The biggest, most interesting 


lrain Book for boys ever tssued 


Tue 1926 Book of Ives Trains is the largest, 
most colorful and fascinating book of minia- 
ture railways ever published. It has 44 pages, 
illustrated in full colors throughout, and tells 
you everything you want to know about electric 
and mechanical trains. Mail the coupon today. 


THE IVES MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Established 1868 


Holland Avenue, Dept. 85, Bridgeport, Conn. 

















Three automatic features in 
one. Ives is the only minia- 
ture railway that has this won- 
derful automatic banjo signal. 
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Ives Automatic Two- 
Light Target Signal 331 
(For any size track) 


It flashes red—it flashes green 
The prettiest signal ever seen 












Ives Automatic Bell- 
Light Banjo Signal 333 


(For any size track) 











City 





When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Street 


THE IVES MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, 
Dept. B5, Holland Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Please mail me your FREE 1926 Book of Ives Trains, containing 44 pages in full colozs. 














edge of the broken mirror which made it 
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Make Your Own Christmas Presents 


T WAS the day before Christmas, a very unusual deep 
snow had fallen covering the ground with a blanket of 
glistening white, fluffy wool which would reach to the 
knees of the boys; and the snow was followed by rain 

and the rain was followed by a cold snap so that the crust of 
snow would not only bear one’s weight, but everywhere the 
boys could skate over the streets, sidewalks and vacant lots; 
not only could they skate, but because of the smoothness of 
the icy surface, the slightest incline gave them a hill for 
coasting; so Monkey Shoals, Sandy Bar, Lerdum, Bent and 
Daddy Phile brought out old “Long Tom,” the green sled. 

There were no bob sleds in those days, at least not in that 
section of the country, but the volunteer firemen always had 
long sleds at the fire-engine houses and somehow one of the 
boys had inherited one of these sleds, which was the envy of all 
the town. Mounting ‘Long Tom,” the boys started down 
the gentle incline toward Front Street expecting to stop the 
sled when it reached that street; but they did not take into 
account the glassy sheen of the frozen snow and when “Long 
Tom” reached Front Street, it did not know it, but shot 
across the street, over the bank and down the levee aiming 
straight for the wharf boat moored at the river bank. 

Down the river floated great fields of ice just as in the story 
of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” There was no way of stopping 
Long Tom for the sled was loaded underneath with pig iron 
on purpose to give it weight and velocity, so at the last mioment 
in desperation the boys threw themselves off the sled and went 
spinning arourd the surface of the frozen snow while the sled 
shot on up the gangway to the wharf-boat, made a flying leap 
and dove to the bottom of the icy river. 

At least one of the boys bears the scars of that ride to-day 
and if the others are alive, some of them also bear scars be- 
cause the force of the plunge in the leap from the moving sled 
broke the crust of the snow where the lads struck and the 
ragged ice cut the boys severely so that it was a bloody lot of 
youngsters who stood forlornly on the ice-covered levee 
looking at the hole in the water where “Long Tom” had dis- 
appeared. 


But it took more than the temporary loss of their sled and * 


the ragged cuts on their wrists and hands to wipe the holiday 
spirit out of these boys’ hearts. They bound their wounds up 


with their pocket handkerchiefs. The keeper of. the wharf - 


boat fished their sled out with a boat hook and they all care- 
fully made their way up the hill, dragging their ice covered 
sled with them. Was the coasting good? There was never 
such coasting. It’ was wonderful! It was too good. The 
boys were satisfied, they knew when they had enough and 
Long Tom was put away in the wood-shed to stay there until 
coasting was not quite so good, but safer. 


Christmas Presents 
HEN Monkey Shoals, Sandy Bar, Daddy Phile and the 
rest of the Rabbit gang wished to make Christmas 
presents they did not have a lot of money, as do even the 
poorest of you boys; at most, they had a few big copper cents, 
each cent almost as big as a silver half dollar, but no Christmas 
passed on which these boys did not make presents, conse- 
quently they*depended upon their own ingenuity, their faithful 
oldgjack knives and a few crude tools with which to manufac- 
ture some objects to bring joy on Christmas Day. 
They often made what they called 
“landscapes.” For these models, they 


\ 





used pieces of boards, two feet by one and AD 


one-half feet or less, on which to build 
their “scape.” First they glued a piece 
of broken mirror to the board, that was 
the pond, then they built a miniature 
log house near the pond; next they cov- 2 
ered the rest of the board with moss, 
which had been dried and dyed green, 
and then glued on; this made the grass 
and weeds which always cover the surface 
of the ground in a clearing. The moss 
came down and covered up the ragged 


look exactly like a real pond of water. 

For trees, they used pieces of ends of the 
roots of real trees, which you will discover - 
are covered with fine rootlets and when 
these roots are cut off and placed with 
the rootlets in the air, they look exactly 
like small trees; or they used bits of moss, 
dyed green and fastened them on small 
branches to serve as trees. Whatever 
they used was chosen and applied with 
gumption and really looked like the ob- 
ject it was intended to represent. 











By Dan Beard 
Illustrated by the Author 


They even had rocks in their landscape, but the rocks were 
made of pieces of rough cork which, if used as it comes to the 
‘market before it has been cut up into stoppers for bottles, has 
all the appearance vf stone, especially when the crevices are 
. filled with green moss. 


sweep and bucket. Mind you they always had a BUCKET, 
nota pail. One has to come east of the Alleghany Mountains 
to find pails and even there they sing 


The old oaken bucket 
The iron bound bucket 
The moss covered bucket which hung in the well 


But, when they quote ‘“‘The Old Oaken Bucket,” is the only 
time they use that word. However, it was a “bucket” and 
not a pail the boys had hanging over the well. 

For some reason or other, it never occurred to these boys to 
build a miniature farmhouse of stone or brick; it was always 
a “saddle-bag” log cabin, roofed with little “shakes” made 
by splitting flat pieces from a pine stick. A “‘saddle-bag” 
log house is really two log houses with a space between them, 
the houses and the space all under one roof. I wish I now had 
one of those landscapes the boys used to make. I would like 
to put it up in Scout Headquarters where all visitors might 











Near the little log house was always a well with a well , 


see the work of the Boy Scouts of America before there was 
any organization known by that name. 


How To Make a Scout Purse 


"T size of the purse Fig. 21 depends upon where one 
intends to wear it; if it is to be a wrist purse, Fig. 18, it 
need not be very large; if it is to be a garter purse, Fig. 19, 
it must be so small that the cuff of one’s stocking will conceal 
it; if it is to be a belt purse, Fig. 20, it may be almost as large 
as a ditty bag, but, Fig. 20 is half again as large and is a con- 
venient size for the purse; the sketch was made large so that 
the reader could better see it. 

To make a purse, take two pieces of leather, buckskin or 
some sort of hide, Figs. 1-2, two strips of hide Fig. 3. The 
strips are to make the loops for the belt, garter or the wrist 
strap Figs. 4-5. If the purse is to be a sizeable one, line it 
with chamois, do this by making a chamois bag Fig. 7. 

After you have made your chamois bag, place it on the 
leather, Figs. 6-7, then mark out the proposed purse as shown 
by the dotted line in Fig. 6. Also mark it out on the piece, 
Fig. 2, leaving a margin around the edge for fringe, Figs. 7-8; 
now sew the chamois to leather. Before you sew the second 
piece made of Fig. 2 over the chamois bag as it is shown in 
Fig. 9, make yourself a leather button or “toggle,” Figs. 
II-12-13. 

How To Make a Toggle 
D° THIS by cutting strips of leather Fig. 10, rolling it up 
Fig. 11 and punching a hole through the roll with a knife 
Fig. 11, then bring the end up and stick it through the hole 
made with the knife Fig. 12. 


How To Fasten the Toggle On To the Bag 

HE toggle should be fastened on to the shorter piece of 

the bag before the bag later is sewed on to the bigger piece. 
Fig. 13 shows how this is attached. Make three holes in the 
leather A-B-C, push the ends of the toggle thong through C, 
pull it up taut, then run the end down through B, pull it taut 
again and bring it up through A, then run the point under the 
loop B-C and pull taut. The friction of the leather will hold 
this more firmly in place than if it were sewed. 

Next cut a loop for your toggle Fig. 15, fasten it on to the 
top flap of your purse as you did the toggle and as it is in Figs. 
8-9-21. The purse is then finished. You can bring a loop 
down over your toggle as in Fig. 21 and it is fastened. 

The top flap of the chamois bag you will note, is sewn to the 
top flap of the leather, Fig. 9 and the chamois bag itself is 
sewed inside the leather when the two pieces of hide are sewed 
together, this makes a chamois lined purse. Of course, the 
lazy fellow (if there be one among you, who does not like to 
do any more work than he has to do) does not have a chamois 
lining to the purse, it is only necessary for him to cut the purse 
out as shown in the diagram and sew the two pieces together 
as shown in Figs. 8-9-21 and forget the lining. 

If it is a small purse, sew it with a wet cat-gut string, keep 
the ends dry to facilitate threading them through the hide, 
then you need not use a needle. Punch holes through the 
two pieces of leather for the thread, string or cat-gut as in 
Fig. 16. Commence at the top, run your thread through 
the top holes so that the two ends of the string come 
out on each side of even length just as 
you would if you were putting shoe 
strings in shoes. Bring the two ends 
through the next hole, both through 
the same hole, one from one side 
and one from the other and continue 
the process as shown in Fig 16. 

The purses may be beaded to suit the 
maker’s fancy. If you bead them, use 

the Indian designs as in Fig. 21. I am 
now again talking to an imaginary lazy 
fellow who of course does not exist 
among our boys, but some fellow 
may be in a hurry, which is about 
the same thing as being lazy, this fel- 
low can go to the Ten Cent Store and 
purchase beaded lozengers for ten 
cents each, Fig. 17. 

A purse will make a Christmas present 
A girl can wear any one of the three as weil 
as a boy, so if you wish, you can make one 
for your sister, your mother, cousin or 
your aunt, but you will probably make 
them for some fellow scout to hand to 
him as I do this story to you with a 


Werry Christmas 


December 
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get you fixed up. You're pretty sick. And 
vouw’re going to be a whole lot sicker if you 
don’t get taken care of.” 

“Well, what difference would that make? 
| don’t know as I care.” 

“Tt would make a lot of difference to 
jimmy,” I said. ‘“You’re about the best 
friend Jimmy’s got.” 

He seemed to study over that awhile. 

‘‘T reckon that’s so,” he said finally. 

Then he sort of grinned at me; it made me 
think of the way a grizzly bear might look if 
he got tired of being wild, and snuggled up 
irying to make real friends with somebody. 

“Well, doctor,” he said, ‘“‘what are you 
zoing to do about it?” 

‘“‘T wish I was a doctor,” I said. “You cer- 
tainly need one.” 

“Not me,” he growled. “I got a little 
money, but not any to give to one of those 
wise birds that come and scare you to death 
just to get it away from you. I’ve been 
through all that. That’s one of the things 


that broke me. A friend of mine he was, | 


too.” 

“They aren’t all alike,” he said, “either 
friends or doctors. I know one—” 

He shook his head. 

“Nothing doing. Look here, what are you 
so interested in me for, anyway? What do 
you care about me?” 

“T don’t care anything about you,” I said, 
“except that you’re a friend of Jimmy’s. 
And I’m not so stuck on Jimmy either, the 
way he is now. But he belongs to our troop, 
and that means that we are going to do the 
best we can for him, whether we like him or 
not. If anything happens to you, Jimmy will 
miss his days outdoors, and likely as not get 
sick himself. You didn’t suppose I’d care 
personally about an old grouch like you, did 
you? Still, I’d try to do something for a stray 
cat, if it was assick as you are.” - 

“Huh,” he snorted, “you’re just hitting 
straight out, aren’t you? And I don’t know 
but that there’s something in it.” 

““See here,” I said, “if I can get the railroad 
to pay for that calf, will you let me get you 
a doctor?” 

‘“‘What’s that? Will I? Say, you make ’em 
pay up, and I'll let you get six doctors. But 
you can’t do it.” 

I’d found some dried sage in the wall box, 
and while we were talking I’d brewed him a 
good stiff cup of sage tea. ‘‘Take that,” I 
said. He took a look at it. 

“Sure,” he said. “That’s good. I ought 
to have thought about that myself. You’ve 
got some sense. Anything else?” 

Carpenter shoved a couple of aspirin tablets 
into my hand. 

“‘Had ’em in my first-aid kit,” he whispered. 
“Always carry some. Make him take ’em.” 

“Take those,” I said. 

“What are they?” the old man growled, 
suspiciously. 

““Never mind. You take ’em. I know what 
I’m about.” 

“ All right, doctor. Now then, how are you 
going to get that calf money?” 

So we told him about the turkeys. He got 
a good laugh out of the story, up to where 
the birds got away from us, and onto his land. 
Then he scowled. 

“Drive ’em off,” he said. “I don’t want 
any truck with ’em.” 

“Well,” said Carpenter, “we could do that. 
Only we didn’t want to come on your land 
without telling you; and since we came, we’ve 
been too busy here. But we: think we can 
make some kind of a deal with the railroad if 
we bring ’em back—that calf money, for one 
thing, if you’ll tell us how to catch ’em, and 
have that doctor, the way Tommy says. And 
besides that, we ought at least to get a turkey 
for Jimmy’s Christmas.” 

“And it’s no doctor, no calf money, and no 
Christmas turkey,” I said. “And if they 
won’t pay you for the calf, they don’t get the 
turkeys anyway—not from us. We'll just 
drive ’em off your land, and they can hunt ’em 
up for themselves. We don’t have to herd 
em. 

‘And we might corral a bird or two for our- 
ra at that,” said Old Skaggs. “Nobody’d 
<now.’ 

“Jimmy and you would know,” said Car- 
penter. “Of course, if you want to start 
Jimmy off that way, it’s all right with us. 
People say that you’re that kind, anyway.” 

Well, the old man just spluttered. He 

(Concluded on page 73) 
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Slip This Ad 
To Your Dad 


— Before Christmas 


UST check with a pencil the watch you'd like 

to find on the tree next Christmas morning— 
wait till you see Dad curling up and a book in 
his hand—+shen lay this ad on his knee. 


Don’t have to say a word. We’re saying it for 
you! And Dad—he knows all about Ingersolls. 
He can -probably remember his own first Inger- 
soll—and how it went and went and went— 
and beat the whole neighborhood for its accuracy 
—and looked like a million dollars to him and 





Yankee 


The new improved model. More 
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bow and crown, $1.50 
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~ Suitable for boys and girls 
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Prices in Canada 
slightly higher 


the other fellows every time he pulled it out. 


Dad knows how Ingersolls last. He knows the 
famous Ingersoll name and guarantee even better 
than you do. And he’ll be glad for you to want one. 


So get out that pencil zow,and make your selection. 


Prices Recently Reduced, The prices shown in this ad are the 
new reduced prices recently effective. The reduction applies to 
the entire line of 15 different models. Notice especially the new 
price on the Yankee—$1.503 the new price on the Wrist Watch 
—$3-503 and the new Wrist Radiolite price—g4.00. 
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watch for out- 

door boys and $4.00 
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If you are going to make a present to some one, think 
how well he (or is it a “she?’) would be pleased with 
a brand new Ingersoll in its cheery colored box. 
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The Last Laugh 


Another Adventure of Ricardo, the. Lion-hearted 


By E. Waldo Long 


Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 


“*He who laughs last, laughs best.” 
ICARDO, the great collie, was familiar with bears. 
Many a time on his expeditions alone into the 
wilderness beyond the clearing that surrounded 
the Kimball cabin he encountered them—black 
bears and brown. 

He knew them to be curious fellows, natural-born clowns 
that spent their time among the brambles devouring berries or 
pawing patiently at rotten stumps in search of grubs. More 
than once he had squatted at a safe distance and watched 
a bear in quest of honey bring the wrath of a million bees down 
ipon himself and had barked in excitement as the tortured 
beast hurled itself bawling into the thickest of the underbrush 
in a frenzied attempt to sweep the angry bees from his hide. 

rhe collie often had sat quietly and watched a bear fishing 
in the streams that tinkled and gurg!ed down the mountain- 
side, watched him stand motionless in the water, then, with 
a powerful blow of incredible swiftness, actually scoop a fish 
onto the bank where he followed to devour it. 

Ricardo had watched cubs wrestle and tumble and play 
tricks on each other, and at var’ous times he had followed 
a black bear—for no reason other than to satisfy his own 
curiosity. 

But, clowns though these animals might seem to be, Ricardo 
knew them to be equipped with hair-trigger nerves. A sudden 
scare transformed them into one of two things—either a com- 
ical, blundering fugitive, or, if escape seemed blocked, a red- 
eyed fiend with jaws powerful enough to snap the spine of an 
elk and with claw-tipped paws that worked with the speed of 
light and with sufficient force to knock a heavy hunting dog 
thirty feet through the air. 

And, above all, Ricardo knew that a bear followed by cubs 
was a thing to be avoided 

The collie had learned that lesson during his puppyhood 
alone in the wilderness. He had come upon a cub, a dumpy, 
squat little chap who accepted a challenge to play. They had 
been romping happily for possibly a minute when the mother 
emerged from a thicket with an angry roar and pursued the 
panic-stricken pup three hundred yards before he could dart 
through a small opening under a huge deadfall. 

He had never forgotten the lesson. But, now that he had 
attained his full, magnificent growth, Ricardo could not resist 
the temptation to have a little fun with half-grown cubs. 

He would discover one, stalk him and rush at him with 
a sudden uproar of barking that never failed to scare the 
cub into a ludicrous, squealing panic. After which, Ricardo 


The bear gave 
a snarl of rage 
and turned to 
meet its new 


opponent 


would sit down, his tongue lolling and have a quict laugh all 
by himself. 

He had his eye, one day, upon a pair of big cubs, planning 
a coup which would furnish him with the entertainment when 
he noticed their mother emerge from a thicket. 

All three went to feeding upon the carcass of a mountain 
sheep when the fourth bear appeared. Ricardo watched his 
approach, a huge, hump-backed fellow who swaggered 
boldly down the slope toward the three at the sheep. 

Ricardo trotted silently to a vantage point fifty yards up 
the slope and sat down to watch. 

The newcomer was discovered first by the mother. She 
rose to her haunches and growled a warning that this sheep 
was hers and that trespassing was specifically forbidden. 
But the huge newcomer came boldly on. 

As he came close, he began, to growl menacingly, but never 
faltered in his course. The cubs stopped eating and withdrew 
some distance behind their mother. 


HEN, with incredible speed, the stranger rose to his hind 

feet and charged the black bear. She did not budge, but 
lashed out with a lightning-like stroke that fetched the huge 
intruder into a rock-lined defile, from which he emerged roar- 
ing with rage and pain and hurled himself again at his 
smaller adversary. 

By this time, his sheer weight and the tremendous force of 
his rush carried him completely over the black bear, knocking 
her end over end. They bounded to their feet and rushed 
together like pugilists, sparring for openings, slashing each 
other with pile-driving force. 

Then once again, goaded by the telling blows of the black 
bear, the big fellow rushed her, battered her down with a dozen 
blows—any one of which would have broken the back of an 
ox—and literally tore her to pieces. He sat on his haunches 
a moment, a red-eyed, blood-flecked giant, surveying the 


dead black. 

Testing the air a moment, he noticed the cubs. With 
a low growl he advanced upon 
them. But they fled precipitously 
in a wide circle that would bring 
them back to the body of the 
mother. 

Ricardo watched the giant feed 
for a time at the carcass, turning 
occasiona_ly with a growl to lick his 
wounds. The big collie knew that 











this was a new sort of beast in those hills, a larger, more savage 
creature than he had ever seen. His curiosity was stirred. 

And so, when the animal lumbered off down the slope, 
Ricardo, a shadow among the shadows, followed. 

It was just three days later that Jones, the government 
hunter, was on his way up the valley to investigate what 
seemed to him a silly report that a grizzly had appeared and 
had slaughtered a half dozen cattle in the herd that, at that 
time, was grazing barely fifteen miles above Kimball’s. 

“T’ll believe it was a grizzly when I see it,’’ Jones informed 
Kimball, as he waited for the latter to join him on his expedi- 
tion. “There ain't been a grizzly within three hundred miles 
o’ here in the last ten years.” 

“But that cowboy said he saw him,” Kimball reminded the 
grizzled veteran. 

“‘Seein’ things is common to folks when they’re excited,” 
Jones replied. 

“But what could have just waded in and cut down cattle?” 

“That’s what I aim to find out,” Jones said laconically. 
“That’s why I’ve brought these here hounds. Unless a critter 
flies through the air without touchin’ ground, them hounds 
can foller him.” 

“Fine dogs,” Kimball agreed. “‘ Well, I guess we’re ready.’ 

He swung into his saddle, gave a final wave to his wife and 
small daughter and started his horse. So the cavalcade started 
up the valley, the two hounds trotting ahead, the pack horse 
bringing up the rear. 

Then a new member joined the party—Ricardo. 

“Better send him back,” Jones said. ‘‘A collie ain’t worth 
a hoot in a case like this. All he could do would be get hisself 
split in two by one sweep of a bear’s paw. Them hounds 
have been trained. Better send him back, Martin, so’s he 
won't get in the way.” 

‘I wouldn’t have anything happen to that fellow for the 
world,’ Kimball remarked, ‘then turned his horse aside to 
order Ricardo back. 


? 


HE collie halted in his tracks, as if unable to 
believe his own ears. He eyed Kimball while 
the man repeated his order and emphasized it by a 
gesture. Then the handsome dog’s tail drooped. 
Still he hesitated, pleading silently to be allowed 
to come. But the order was repeated. Ricardo 
turned and trotted back, crestfallen, disappointed. 
“Poor duffer,” sympathized Kimball. “That 
was an awful disappointment to him.” 


As the grizzly 
brought down 
the yearling, 
Thunder 
launched ‘ him- 
Self in a terrific 
charge 
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He looked back and saw Ricardo watching him. But, 
instead of repeating his command, as was his custom, Kimball 
merely turned back to watching the trail. 

Ricardo sat down in the trail and watched until the pack 
horse was out of sight. He sat for a time, feeling a bit sorry 
for himself. This was the first time that he had been ordered 
back from an expedition in which Kimball and Jones and the 

ounds had participated. 

The more he thought about it, the more certain he felt that 
his friend Kimball had made a mistake in ordering him back. 
Such a thing was entirely contrary to precedent. 

Ricardo stood up, undecided. Then, making up his mind, 
he hoisted his tail as high as 
it would go and thus, with his 
banner waving, trotted up the 
trail after the cavalcade. 

A little over three hours later 
the men arrived within view of the cattle herd, 
which report had it, had been scourged by the 
lone grizzly. They rode straight to the wagon 
which served as storehouse, kitchen and general 
headquarters of the four men who were caring 
for the herd. 

From there, they were escort:d to the spot 
where the slaughtered cattle lay—three of them 
some two miles north, the rest about four miles 
beyond that. 

Jones looked the ground over carefully. 

“Grizzly it is,” he declared finally. “And 
three hyndred miles from where they’s any 
earthly reason to expect to find one.” 

“Going to set a trap?” the cow- 
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boy inquired. 

Jones grunted. 

‘Not so’s you'll notice it,” he re- 
plied. ‘“‘This here critter is an out- 
and-out blood-hungry killer. He 
ain’t interested in bait, unless it’s 
live and on the go. He ain’t killin’ 
for to just feed hisself. He’s killin’ 
for the love o’ killin’. These here 
silver-tips is like men—as a rule 
they ain’t dangerous to nobody, but 
when they go bad, they’re plumb 
turrible.”’ 

It was too late in the day, Jones {i 
said, to attempt a beginning of # 
the hunt. Unquestionably, as he 
reasoned it, the grizzly would make 
another foray upon the cattle. That 
would be the time—the time of his igo 
attack—for beginning the actual 
pursuit. The hounds would be put 
on the trail. The rest would be easy. It would be merely a 
matter of tracking the big fellow down and executing him. 
on sight. 

““Shouldn’t have any trouble—unless—unless he pervides 
a surprise,” Jones said. 

It was Ricardo that discovered the grizzly shortly after 
sundown that evening. The great dog had not yet mustered 
up his courage sufficiently to make his presence known to Kim- 
ball, but had contented himself with ranging along out of sight. 
And at evening he was half a mile up the mountain, on a 
vantage point commanding a clear view of the cattle herd 
and the camping spot of Kimball, Jones and the cowboys. 

Then, suddenly, coming up the valley, quartering against 
the gentle wind, Ricardo saw the grizzly. The big collie rose 
to his feet, tail erect, and watched closely as the grizzly disap- 
peared in a shelter of foliage, then reappeared and continued 
on his deliberate way up the valley toward the herd—and to- 
ward the men who were even then planning his death. 

Ricardo waited until the big bear had disappeared again 
in the foliage. Then he loped down the hillside and took up 
his station between the embers of the camp fire and the 
oncoming killer. 

There he discovered a giant deadfall which had been broken 
off some seven feet from the ground. Trotting up this natural 
bridge to its junction with the high stump, he sat down and 
watched and waited, every sense alert, as motionless as 
a graven image of white-splashed gold. 

The grizzly came up the valley with the deliberate indif- 
ference to danger which only a monarch supremely confident 
of himself could have felt. 


[CARDOstudied the great creature asit came ponderously 

into view again, covering the ground with an awkward, 

shuffling gait, butat a rapid rate of speed, nose up as he kept 
testing the wind. 

The collie remained motionless and unnoticed, as he had 
learned to do in his puppyhood alone in the wilderness, waited 
until the grizzly had passed. Then, trotting down the dead- 
fall again, he struck back uphill and followed silently a course 
parallel to that of the bear, keeping a little behind him so 
that the wind might not betray his presence. 

Ricardo began to feel some misgivings as the huge animal 
continued to draw nearer to the camp where Kimball sat with 
the others. He closed in slightly on the grizzly until not more 
than sixty feet separated the two, and slipped noiselessly after 
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him as he had done on that day when he saw the fight between 
the grizzly and black she-bear. j 

Soon the great bear halted, sniffing noisily. Even Ricardo 
could scent the man-odor coming down the wind. The grizzly 
rose to his haunches and stared ahead, uttered a breathy 
““Whuff!” came slowly to the ground again and circled slightly 


, up hill. 


A man’s laughter sounded clearly from the camp-fire circle. 
The grizzly growled at the sound, halted abruptly and rose 
again to his haunches. Then, once again resuming his journey, he 
seemed to quicken his pace. The smell of the cattle was strong. 



















Ricardo appeared, a snarl- 
ing, sabre-toothed fury that 

flew at the grizzly from the 
rear, slashing at its tender flank and darting 
well out of harm’s way as the beast whirled 


Ricardo was within fifty feet of the great beast when it 
came to the edge of the aspens where a straying heifer was 
grazing. The bear began its stalk, seemingly moving without 
particular care, but making no noise whatever. Not a tell-tale 
twig snapped under its great weight. Not a rustle of leaves 
betrayed its approach. 


Re when the beast was within thirty feet of the unsuspect- 
ing heifer, something unexpected happened. One of the 
horses grazing near the camp fire snorted nervously, then 
bolted back from the direction of the aspens, turning to stare 
at the something which it had glimpsed. Jones, the hunter, 
became interested immediately. 

He fixed his eyes on that lone heifer, knowing that. if 
their quarry was planning a foray, that would be his natural goal, 

But almost at the same instant, the valley echoed with the 
savage barking of Ricardo. He rushed straight out of the 
aspens, whirled. disappeared again, rushed out again, a golden 
whirlwind. Once an angry roar arose above the dog’s barking. 
Once there was a rush of some great unseen animal in the 
thickets as Ricardo darted away from it and bounded into 
the open again. 

Then camé a crashing of the brush, a final triumphant bark 
from Ricardo; and all was still save the milling of nervous 
cattle and the lowing of the foolish heifer whose life had been 
saved by a matter of seconds, because Ricardo had put her 
to flight an instant before the grizzly’s rush. 

Jones put down his rifle and began to chuckle and look at 
Kimball. 

“That fool dog o’ yourn!” he said. ‘‘Trust a collie to make 
hisself a blamed nuisance.” 

“Well,” retorted Kimball promptly, ‘he saved one per- 
fectly good heifer.” 

“‘Sure,” admitted Jones, “‘and saved one perfectly bad bear. 
Here we had the critter within shootin’ distance, clear view, 
just about made to order—and here this blunderin’ booby of 
a collie dog jumps the critter and rattles him so he takes to 
the hills again. Too dark to take after him to-night.” 

But Ricardo, confident now, was trotting proudly across 
from the aspens, certain that his driving off the marauding 
prowler would make amends for his disobedience of Martin 
Kimball’s order. 

His obvious pride disarmed the disgusted men. Laughter 
greeted the handsome collie, derisive laughter. And one of 
the cowboys promptly dubbed him “Old Blunderbuss.” 
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Ricardo was fed royally, petted by all of the men—and 
laughed at by all of the them except Martin Kimball. Kimball 
secretly wished that the collie had obeyed the order to return 
home. 

“Cheer up,” urged Jones, “that critter is still hungry. 
He’s as liable as not to come just about dawn to have another 
try. Then, again, he’s as likely as not to go clear out of the 
country. Better tie up that watchdog, Martin, so’s it won’t 
get in the way again.” 

So Ricardo, to his surprise and wonder and chagrin, was 

tied up. A rope about his 
neck was fastened to a wheel of 
the wagon. He looked so sheep- 
ish and ashamed that the men 
laughed the more heartily at 
him; and Ricardo sensed with 
perfect clearness that he was 
' the butt of derision. 

He lay down with his head 
on his paws and pretended to 
be asleep. But Jones caught 

- the gleam of the fire reflected 
from a single open eye and 
chuckled at his discovery. 

“‘There’s somebody in this 
gatherin’,” he commented, 
“that’s goin’ to learn a good 
lesson out of this b’ar huntin’.” 

And every man in the circle 
knew that the hunter meant 

Ricardo. 

The men rolled up in their blankets, 
leaving only the single rider on guard 
against a possible return of the grizzly or 
a sudden panic among the rattle-brained 
cattle. 

Those at the fireside could hear the 
rider singing to himself in the darkness; 
and the song was their lullaby as they fell 
asleep. 

The night passed uneventfully. When 
morning came, no grizzly had appeared— 
and no Collie was to be found. The rope 
that had tied him to the wagon wheel had 
been chewed in two. 

For three days there was no sign of the grizzly in the valley. 
Once the hounds picked up his trail a mile up the mountain, 
beginning at a spot where a young fawn’s half-eaten body lay, 
but lost it in a stream where the grizzly evidently had gone to 
free himself from the torturing flies. 

Nor was Ricardo seen during that period. Yet the big 
collie, as a matter of fact, was having a wonderful time spying 
on his human friends, trailing them on some of their expedi- 
tions, watching from some distant eminence on other occasions 
and living in the meantime the life of a wild thing, sleeping 
where the notion took him, keeping himself fat on rabbits and 
an occasional stupid ptarmigan. 

It was at dawn on the fourth day when the grizzly came 
again. He struck at a time when the herd was being put 
through one of the narrow portions of the mountain-rimmed 
valley. 

There was a sudden commotion on the mountain-side, 
a frenzied stampede of cattle. Jones and Kimball were closest 
to the center of trouble—so close that Jones could tell Kimball 
by gesticulations to hurry to the lower end of the narrow defile. 
He himself rushed to shut off possible escape at the upper end. 
In any event, if the grizzly were to get away at all, he must 
either charge straight at one of the men or expose himself by 
clambering up the steep sides of the defile. 

Ricardo, still in his réle of unseen escort, was a spectator of 
the drama in the defile. He saw the grizzly charge out of the 
saplings and strike down a cow almost before the beast re- 
alized the proximity of danger; saw the great beast charge 
with astonishing speed at a retreating panic-stricken yearling 
and drag it down by the hindquarters, crushing in its head 
with blows of its paws. 


HEN came a battle between giants. Old Thunder, boss 
of the herd, as he was called, stood pawing the turf, bawl- 
ing his resentment at the intrusion of this stranger. 

As the grizzly brought down the yearling, Thunder launched 
himself in a terrific charge. He smashed into the grizzly, 
striking him squarely amidships with a power that brought 
a roaring grunt from the bear and sent him spinning across the 
yearling’s carcass. Thunder followed his first charge with 
a second, driving on almost without hesitation, goring the 
bear in the side almost as it struck the ground after the first 
onslaught. 

But the grizzly turned and struck out. A glancing blow of 
its paw tore into the bull’s powerful neck, knocked it to its 
knees. A second blow broke the animal’s neck and stretched 
it lifeless on the ground where the grizzly, roaring with the 
pain of his wounded side, tore great chunks of flesh from his 
adversary’s body. 

Jones arrived at this time in the upper opening of the defile, 
finding himself surprisingly close to the bear as he rounded a 
huge boulder. They sighted each other almost at once. 

(Concluded on page 05) 
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Now you can build 
models in colors 


You've never seen anything like it, fellows! Look 
at the beautiful models on this page with their. 
lustrous coloring—all made with the new Multi- 
color Meccano. Part after part gleams with bril- 
liant colors, that’s why the models are so realistic. 
And all the fine engineering quality for which 
Meccano has always been famous, is still there. 


We wanted the best colors we could find so we 
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on the finest automobile bodies—you’ll probably 
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You'll certainly give the gang a surprise when you 
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motors. See them at your dealer’s. 


Send for This Free Book 


It’s an interesting story entitled “How Jack Dis- 
covered the Perfect Toy.”’ It will tell you all about 
the new Multicolor Meccano. Sent free for your 
name and address and those of three of your chums. 
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Special No, 3x Outfit —344-5¢- 
Reduced to $10.00 


A fine big outfit full of valuable parts for 
building hundreds of working models. 
Has a powerful reversing electric motor 
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A Model Windmill made with 
The New Multicolor Meccano 





Put No. B-2 after your own name for reference. 


MECCANO COMPANY, INC., Elizabeth, N. J. 


In Canada: Meccano Ltd., 45 Colborne St., Toronto 
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Wallie Rides the Troika 


HEN the yamschik stopped the troika and 

detached the leader horse of the three, Wallie 

Durant knew that his worst fears were con- 

firmed. They were lost in a snow-storm, he 
and this polyglot sleigh-driver, on the vast steppes that bridge 
Europe and Asia to the north of the Caspian Sea. 

Despite his knowledge of the dangers awaiting them, Wallie 
had no intention of letting the man bring him back to Astral:- 
han and thus cause him to break tryst with his father. 

“You know that horse, freed, will take us home, and we’re 
going on to that Khirgiss village,” he expostulated. 

The yamschik affected not to understand. He had a con- 
venient way of knowing or not knowing English, as suited him. 
Wallie jumped into the snow, and seized the rein of the leader 
horse that was already describing a half-moon in its tracks. 
The language of direct action is international and unmistak- 
able. 

A tussle ensued, ended easily by Wallie’s production from 
his pocket of the automatic entrusted to him by his father. 
One does not travel unarmed on the frontiers of civilization. 
The yamschik submitted sullenly, hitched the leader and re- 
mounted the runner. 

“We'll find our way by the verst posts,” volunteered the 
victor, trying to be pleasant, and referring to the “ milestones,” 
with which Russia marks tracks on her roadless plains. 

But it didn’t need the yamschik’s torrential flow of protests 
to tell him that they 


By Capt. A. P. Corcoran 
Illustrated by Thomas Skinner 


“T’ve business in Astrakhan,” had said his father. ‘‘When 
we're there, I’ll take you to see the Khirgiss on, their steppes. 
Modern nomads, son, they live as did the shepherds two 
thousand years ago. You'll see one of the last outposts of 
civilization.” 


ND Mr. Durant, though detained in Moscow and Tula 
beyond the season when such a tripis considered safe, had 
kept his word. Only this morning Wallie had been driven in 
this same troika across the steppes to the Khirgiss “‘town”’. 
Their interpreter, noting a camel train coming toward them, 
laden with men, women, children, and some household supplies, 
had forewarned them of disaster before they had reached their 
destination. They had pressed on, however, to Susstowka, 
which revealed itself as a little collection of “‘kibitkas,”’ bee- 
shaped huts covered with black felt and looking in the dis- 
tance like crows huddled on the white ground. A door had 
opened in response to the interpreter’s calls, and there, bend- 
ing in the aperture, was a man, clad in skin with the fur 
inside, high felt boots or ‘‘valenhies” and a fur cap. 

‘The chief,”’ announced the interpreter, presently, and the 
man stepped outside, and bowed. 

His face was.long, sallow, with cheek-bones rising sharply, 
but it was his eyes which held Wallie. They were tilted like 
an Oriental’s, and they held an expression infinitely sad—that 
of a chief who sees his race dying out before him. 


It was still early in the day. They had come out in about 
two hours. It was decided finally that Wallie should return to 
the city, inform the gevernment representative of the people’s 
plight and himself come back at once with such supplies as he 
could corral. 

“‘But mind you take care of yourself, son,” called his father, 
as the troika set out with its jingling of bells. 

“Sure, Dad. You bet.” 

Was he keeping his promise now? 

“‘T must get through. I must,” he muttered between clench- 
ed teeth, and as if in answer to an unspoken prayer the snow 
began soon to lighten. 

The horses, snorting, leaped forward with renewed energy. 
The bells jangled more merrily. 

“‘Harosho? Niet?” Wallie, more cheerful himself, tried his 
best Russian on the hitherto sullenly silent yamschik. 

*“Nichevo,’’ was the only comment, indicating he didn’t 
care one way or the other. 

“‘Let’s get out and stretch our legs a bit anyway,” suggested 
Wallie. ‘We might try feeling for the track under the snow, 
and even find a fallen verst post.” 

They found nothing but even plain. 

Ten more versts covered, and the glow of the submerged 
sun was making its evening force felt on the horizon. 
Lighter came the flecks now, no more than the petals of 
rosebuds falling soundlessly, softly. 

“Look!” yelled 
Wallie, suddenly. 





had passed the last 
one almost an hour 


ago. 
‘*‘The snow has 
knocked them 


down,”’ Wallie con- 
soled himself. ‘“‘We 
can’t be off the 
track.” 

Even if he were 
right, the snow also 
had buried them. 

When. they had 
left Astrakhan with 
their precious load 
of food and medi- 
cines, a light wind 
had begun flicking 
snow flecks in their 
faces. The lead-col- 
ored sky had looked 
ominous and threat- 
ening worse to come. 
Now it had come. 
Acontinuously thick- 
ening white mantle 
was enveloping them 
and the earth. The 
wind had risen. It 
flung soft ice on their 
cheeks and blew 
about the manes and 
tails of- the horses. 
Sometimes these 
sank, knee-high, in 
holes. Sometimes 
the sleigh crunched 
on a hard crust and 
rocked, almost fling- 
ing them out. 

““At sea in a snow 
ocean,’’ commented 
Wallie to himself, 








To their right had 
appeared three bill- 
tents squatting on 
the earth. With a 
grunt, the yamschik 
turned his horses’ 
heads in their direc- 
tion, and, as the 
sleigh drew within 
fifty yards of its 
destination, three 
men emerged. 

“Stoi!” they yell- 
ed, levelling three 
carbines to enforce 
the order. 

Instantly the 
yamschik reined in, 
and Wallie, looking 
from the strangers to 
him, surprised an 
evil smile on the 
fellow’s face. 

“Bandits!” he 
cried, presently, for 
his passenger’s infor- 
mation. ‘‘Now you 
see. I say go back. 
You say no go back. 
Well, bandits. You 
see.” 


ERTAINLY 

the three looked 
threatening enough, 
as they drew near, 
and now the yam- 
schik began to ad- 
dress thein almost 
whiningly.- So rapid 
was the interchange 
of Russian that 











and added half fear- 
fully: ‘“‘ without com- 
pass.” : 

But there was his Dad, exposed to incalculable dangers, in 
an isolated Khirgiss town, and it was his son who had insisted 
on setting out that morning. 

When Walter Durant, Sr., New York banker, had set out on 
his tour of the world largely in the interes if business, he 
had brought his boy along on one condition. 

“I’m taking you from school, because I believe this is the 
best education you could get, but you must promise me to 
make the most of your opportunities. ”’ 


Wallic, true to his word, had faithfully studied European 
art galle ies, cathedrals, palaces, and such places as are dis- 


played to every traveler by garrulous guides and eloquent 
catalogues. But his eye, being a scout eye, had ever been on 
the crock of go!d at the end of this highly civilized rainbow. 


Good-humoredly they pushed him toward his prison 


Typhus, they learned, had broken out in the “town.” All 
the healthy families had been sent to another settlement. 
Since the famine of 1921, the Khirgiss cannot afford to risk the 
life of a single member. About one hundred still remained in 
stricken Susstowka, and they were short of all medical supplies 
and destitute of suitable food. Their own was no good. 

What todo? The interpreter, terrified at the mention of the 
dread disease, was all for returning to Astrakhan at once. 
Mr. Durant was made of no such inhuman mettle. For a mo- 
ment he looked dubiously at Wallie, but the latter needed no 
more than a glance. 

“That English-speaking doctor in Astrakhan, Dad, could 
give us stuff for them, even if he can’t come himself. I could 
fetch the supplies.” 


Wallie’s ear, though 
accustomed to the 
sounds, could not 
make out more than “father,” ‘‘son,’”’ ‘‘Khirgiss town,” 
‘* Amerikarski.”” He noted the interest, however, with which 
the outlaws now looked at him, their winks at cne another, the 
slowly reviving evil smile of the driver. Gosh! the fellow was 
betraying himself and his Dad. 

“‘Uchidi!” ordered the yamschik presently to him, shooing 
him from the troika, and Wallie found he was being ordered 
by the bandits to descend. 

‘But I’m going on,” he shouted to the driver, irritated by 
the rudeness of his manner and words. 

The fellow only sneered, and abruptly the boy saw red. He 
let got a right that caught the other on the point of the chin. 
Down he went backward into the snow, but only to be up in an 

(Concluded on page 66) 
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OFFICIAL FIRST AID KIT) 
BOy SCOUTS <:/ AMERICA 


Bauer & Black 









Tue new official Boy 
Scouts First Aid Kat is a 
beauty—just what we've 
needed. I think that every 
one of my boys will want 
one attached to his belt 
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Tue new official Boy 
Scouts First Aid Kit fully 
meets our exacting speci- 
fications: It supplies the 
First Aid items needed in 
an emergency 




















‘To the Ser 
Boy Scouts of AMERICA 
| THE OFFICIAL BOY SCOUTS FIRST AID KIT .. . . Prepared to the specifications of Boy Scout Headquarters } 
from Scout to Scout ...or from Father to Son 


ow often has your Scoutmaster said to you:—“Son, Scout Headquarters—and made available to you, at any 
H you ought to have a First Aid Kit. You can’t bea _andall times, at the drug stores in your own neighborhood 
good Scout without one!” or from the Supply Department, Boy Scouts of America. 
For First Aid is part of the very heart and soul of Boy Bauer & Black were commissioned to prepare this kit 
Scout sérvice. by the Executive Headquarters of The Boy Scouts of 
Your Scout slogan says: ““Be Prepared!” Whichisonly America. 
another way of saying “Be ready to help the fellow in And the assignment was accepted with enthusiasm and pardon- 
distress!” able pride, both by Bauer & Black and their huge druggist family. 


: ; : For part of the triumph of this new kit-plan is due to the ready 
But maybe that First Aid Kit has been kept off your and eager cooperation of drug stores everywhere in promptly con- 


scout-belt up to now for these two very vital reasons: 





senting to keep these kits in stock, immediately available to Boy 



































First: —You’ve wondered 


























_ Scouts the country over. 
just what items the kit ought Just a glance through the “table of . 
JUST A pad — to contain. contents will show you what a dan- HE 
+ i it it is! BOY SCOUTS 
Second:—You’vewondered  4y kit, what a complete kit it is! 
to DAD and MOTHER nae x OFFICIAL FIRST 
; ? where to secure these items But it is as handsome as it is serv- j 

Into his stocking . . . on to his belt for . ‘ceable. Packed i £ aire Meay 

, : iceaDle. Packed 1n a waterproof, air AID KIT contains: 
Christmas ...a Boy Scouts Official with absolute assurance ot ‘oh \ti 6 
First Aid Kit. There’s nothing more hei li d efi tight enamel! tin box, and tted intoa 1 Sterile Gauze Bandage, 1 in. wide. 
important in his entire Scout equip- their quality and e ciency. canvas carrying case, witha belt-loop, 1 Sterile Gauze Bandage, 2 in. wide. 
ment. Scout officials and leaders . . . Now these two questions _ soit can be worn on your scout-belt. . oe Zinc Oxide Adhesive 
the Scout Master of your boy’s own : aster. 
coomp, wane Gat he afd hie alicia! have been answered for you, _ And though the supplies are suffi- 1 Envelope Mercurochrome 
bit of equipment to his ee once and for all. ciently ample to last you for months, a. “neo s or 
the first 60 days after the official kit a the price for the outfit complete is 1 Tube “First Aid for Burns.” 
was announced, nearly 100,000 were A standar d, official Boy but om at all drug stores or a the I Mercurochrome Swab. 
distributed. Scouts are fast equipping Scouts First Aid Kit has been 8 3 Vivo Rolls. 
themselves. Your boy, too, must d fi d Supply Department, Boy Scouts of 1 Tube Soap Solvent. 
ready when accident strikes. create or you——prepare to Ames... Bauer & Black. 1 First Aid Instruction Book. 

_|} the explicit specifications of | Chicago, New York and Toronto. 
= ——— 
































Bauer & Black 


OVER 30 YEARS OF ETHICAL SERVICE TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND THE PUBLIC 
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Crystal Detector 
with a crystal detector in re- 


iN I get good 
4 ception of local broadcasting stations? 
What sort of antenna should be used?—Wesley Parks. 
Yes, but headphones must be used. 
Single wire about 1oo feet long including lead-in. 


reception 


Audio Amplifier Tubes 

Can I control two UX-201-A tubes in an audio amplifier cir- 
cuit with one rheostat? 

Is it a good plan to use a power amplifier tube such as the UX- 
112 in the last audio socket?—Kenneth Allen. 

Yes. 

Yes, there will be less distortion especially when the signals 
The UX-112 requires a ‘‘B” battery voltage of at 
““C” battery. 


are strong. 
least 135 and a g-volt 


Lighting WD-II Tubes 
I have a Radiola III-A and would like to usea 
storage battery instead of dry cells. The storage 
battery we have is rated at 6 volis. How can I use it 
without burning out the tubes?-—H. K. Lobson. i 
One of the two-volt sections of the battery can be - 
used without injury to the tubes. 


Location of Transformers 
How far apart should two audio amplifying trans- 
formers be placed?—Benjamin Godfrey. 
Three or four inches and place the windings of the 
transformers at right angles to each other. 


Condenser Connections 

Please explain the difference in results when con- 
densers are connected in parallel and in series?— 
Jack Flagg. 

Condensers connected in parallel are equal to 
one large condenser having a capacity equal to the 
sum of the capacities of all condensers in the hook- 
up. The breakdown voltage is that of the weakest 
condenser in the parallel. When condensers are 
linked in series they act as a single condenser and the 
breakdown voltage is that of all the condensers in 





the series. 


W 


the ether, which generally consists of 
abbreviated words with the first or last 
syllables dropped, or only the first and last letters of the word are used. For 
example “will”’ is “‘ wl’; “‘about” is “abt’’ and “‘ before”’ is “‘B-4.’" There 
are also abbreviations for certain sentences—“‘See you later” is ““CUL.” 
The boy who learns the radio language will find it much easier to 
understand other amateurs as well as commercial operators. In fact to 
be an ace among operators you must know the abbreviations. 
Do you know the ether’s name for New Orleans and Australia? 
you know the sign which means best regards? ‘“‘Sparks’’ Chard will 
tell you. He is an experienced amateur and knows the sign language of 
the air from “A’”’ to “Z. 
Next month “‘Sparks’’ will tell you how to build a simple long-wave 
receiver ‘so that you can tune-in on the high-power transatlantic 
stations, which afford excellent practice in learning the code. 


The total capacity of the series ar- aieaaaiitetat 


| A Message 
from Sparks 


IRELESS men have a language 
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Edited by Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr. 


How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 
Only questions of general interest will be published. 
Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 
Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 
Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
200 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 





their own, a special code of 
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rangement is always less than the capacity of the weakest 
condenser in the series. 


Size of Grid Leak 


I want to build a three-circuit set using UV-199 tubes. Please 
let me know the correct size of grid leak to use.—UHarold B, 
Kennedy. 

Variable grid leak ranging from 2 to 9 megohms. 


Oscillator’s Position 


What tube in the Radiola super-heterodyne (1924 model) is the 
oscillator?—P. K. Tower. 
Second tube from the right as you face the set. 


Tuning out Howls 

Will a straight line frequency condenser or dial stop howls 
caused by the waves of two stations being too close together?— 
H. P. Brainard. 

No; when the waves of two stations are close 
enough to heterodyne or produce a beat note there 
is nothing that can be done at the receiver to relieve 
the difficulty. The only solution is to alter the wave 
length of one of the transmitters. The advantage of 
a straight line frequency condenser is that it gives 
greater separation between stations on the dials 
and thereby makes it easier to distinguish one 
from the other, providing the wave lengths are 
different. 

Number of Stations 
How many radio broadcasting stations are there 


in the world?—Carl Hiller. 
Approximately 1,000. 


A Good Test 

I have a 5-tube set here in New York and I wonder 
how far I should be able to hear in the daytime?— 
L. W. Hahn. 

A set that can pick-up the Sunday morning church 
services from WBZ, Springfield, in New York, can 
be depended upon to cover a good long distance 
range at night. 





Do 





suits 


“Sparks” Learns the Radio Languages __. 


“ PARKS” CHARD finds that there is always something 

new to learn in radio. After he had learned the code 
well enough to talk with other amateurs over the air he dis- 
covered that they were all using a strange language. He 
copied some of their ‘‘Greek” and noticed that they were us- 
ing abbreviations to speed up their messages, so he wrote to 
the American Radio Relay League headquarters for a copy of 
the mysterious language of the ether. 

Below is a list of the new words “Sparks” learned. 
They will prove extremely helpful to all boys in amateur 
wireless and later in commercial service, if they decide to 
go that far and operate on shipboard or at land stations. 

Aussie—Australia. 
agn—again. 

ahd—ahead. 

ant, aer, arl-aerial, antenna. 
abl—able. 

amps—amperes. 
aud—audible, audibility. 
ar—end of message, stop. 
ac—alternating current. 
b—be 

b4—before. 

BCL—broadcast listener. 
c—see. 

cu—see you. 

cul—see you latef. 

ctpse, cte, cpse -counterpoise. 
con, cond, condsr—condenser. 
cw—continuous wave. 


cn—can 
cnt—can’t. 
crd—card. 
cum—come. 


cmg, cumg—coming. 
clg—calling. 

cks—chokes 
congrats—congratulations. 


dnt—don’t. 
dc—direct current, whistle note. 
dx—long distance. 
em, tm—them. 
es—and. 

fones, phs—phones. 
fil—filament. 
fb—fine business. 
gg—going. 

ga—go ahead. 

gnd, gd—ground. 
gd—grid. 








These Russian boys appear very much interested in this simple radio apparatus 


gud—good. 

gotta gta—got to. 

gen—generate, generator. 

gang, the—A. R. R. L. membership. 

hw—how. 

hdst—headset. 

hi—the telegraphic laugh. 

hvy—heavy. 

hr—here. 

ham—transmitting amateur. 

induc—inductance, induction. 

icw—interrupted continuous wave. 
ins, inslr—insulation, insulater. 


k—go ahead. 
ka—attention. 
Its—late. 
Itr—letter. 
mk—make. 


mtr—meter. 
mim—high power, exclamation, telegraphic 
smile. 
mils—milliamperes. 
mg—motor generator. 
min—minute. 
nw—now. 
nite—night. 
nil—nothing. 
Nola—New Orleans, La. 
nz, new zed—New Zealand. 
om—old man. 
op, Opr—operate, operator, operation. 
ow—old woman. 
ot—oscillation transformer. 
px—press. 
pse, pls—please. 
plt—plate. 
pwr—power. 
(Concluded on page 67) 
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JOLLY crowd out to bring joy and happiness to two 


old people. And what a joyous time they’ll have doing 
it! For their impromptu band, hurriedly gathered, will just 


fill that snug old house with mirth and melody. 


If one of your crowd got up that 
party and telephoned you—could you 
have gonealong? Could you have con- 
tributed a saxophone, or a trombone, 
or a horn to their snappy little band? 


Music opens every door. The man 
who plays is always welcome. And 
there is real money in it too. Theatre, 
dance orchestras and circus bands 
always need good players. 

Starting right is half the battle. Get 
a good instrument and the rest is easy. 
You can’t be a good workman with 
poor tools. 

Christmas iscoming. Nowisthetime 


talk with dad ought to turn the trick. 


Tell him you want to play; want to 
stop being just a listener. Show him 
how much it means to a young fellow, 
in fun and money, to be able to play 
a band instrument. 

Then tell him you want a good in- 
strument, for they make learning so 
much easier. You can never be a truly 
fine musician unless you have a pro- 
fessional-standard instrument. 

Get the ammunition for that talk 
with Dad right now. Be ready for 
every question he shoots at you. 


Use the coupon. Our handsome 
catalog will show you 


to plan on getting that 

band instrument you’ve just why the King is the 
been dreaming about. instrument for you. And 
Letters to Santa Claus are Es it will tell you how you 


out! But a heart to heart 


can easily own one. 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 








Send Today 


for a 
beautifully illustrated 
catalog on your 
favorite instrument 





THE H.N. WHITE CO. 
5220-82 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Send me your catalog on 
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ERECTOR SETS 


No. 1 Dandy Beginner’s Set—Contains 
104 parts, some in colors. Builds 
278 models shown in 20-page 
Manual of Instructions . $1.00 


The Set with the Big Red Wheels 
—Contains 169 parts, some in 
colors. Builds 381 models 
shown in 36-page Manual of 
Instructions .. .. + « « $3.00 


The Famous No. 4 Erector with 
Powerful Electric Motor —Ccn- 
tains 235 parts,some in colors. 
- ' Builds 500 models shown in 
60-page Manual of Instructions. 

$5.00 


No. 7 The Super No. 7 Erector. The Set 
that Builds the Steam Shovel — 
Contains 473 parts, some in 
colors,including Electric Motor. 
Builds 533 models shown in 
76-page Manual of Instructions. 
Packed in wooden box. $10.00 


No.7% Motorized Erector—The Set with 
the Chassis—Contains 860 parts, 
some in colors, with electric 
motor. Builds 539 models shown 
in 92-page Manual of Instruc- 
tions. Packed in wooden box. 

$15.00 


No. 8 The Set with Dredge and Electric 
Motor—Contains 1226 parts, 
some in colors. Builds 570 mod- 
els shown in 212-page DeLuxe 
Book of Instructions. Packed in 
wooden box ....... $25.00 


The Set with Giant Fly Wheel and 
Giant Girders — Contains. over 
2500 parts, some in colors, and 
electric motor. Builds over 700 
models shown in 212-page De 
Luxe Book of Instructions. 
Packed in beautiful chest of 
drawers $50.00 
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The Erector No. 744 


A BRAND NEW 1927 addition to Erector. It has, in addition to parts con- 
tained in the Super No. 7 Erector, many new features, big, soli 
over-size balloon tires, fenders, radiator hood, bumper, 
springs, steering wheel, heavy truck axles, etc., enameled in colors, electri- 
cally baked, a 92-page manual shows how to build all of the 533 models 


disc wheels wit 


contained in the Super No. 7 


such as Chassis Fire Engine, Hook and Ladder, Dump Truck, Trolley Repair 


Truck, Delivery Truck, etc. , 
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[pOYS, my New Erecior is the greatest toy in the world. 
> When you open the cover of the box on Christmas morn- 
ing and see all these wonderful parts in color, girders, pulleys, 
gear wheels, boilers, dredge shovels, electric motor, you can’t 
wait to begin building one of the thousand models. Send 
for the free book right now even before you get your New 
Erector set and decide which model you will start with. 


Why ERECTOR is 
‘The World’s Greatest Toy” 


1—Erector Enameled Scoop. Erector Enameled Dredge Bucket. 
Curved Erector Girders. Giant Fly Wheel Enameled Red—All 
Exclusive Erector Features. 

2—Erector Square Girder (in all sets) —This big, exclusive 
Erector feature makes Erector so sturdy and strong. They are 
real girders just like engineers use in making sky-scrapers 
and bridges. 

3—New Powerful Erector Clectric Motor (in No. 4 set and up) — 
You can make 27 interesting experiments with the Erector 
Motor alone. You can attach pinions and gears direct to 
both sides of the motor. 

4—Erector Enameled Steam Boiler (in No. 7 set and up)—An 
exclusive Erector feature. There is no end to the models that 
this Erector feature makes possible —Steamboats, Fire En- 
gines, Hoisting Engines, Locomotives, etc. 

5—Erector Parts in Colors (in all sets) Erector is made from 


with Automobile Chassis $15 


steel red 


and motorized models over two feet long, 


NEW 





you ever had. Learn how to 
am shovels, dredges, skyscrapers. 
100 models, all different. from one 


amazing construction set 





WHEZN you send this coupon for my free 
book, you will also get an amazing present; 
the mysterious Erectorscope. It will mystify 
your friends. You’ve never seen anything 
like it. Just look through the Erectorscope! 
You won't believe your eyes. Everybody will 
wanttolookthroughit,too. Sendthecoupon 
now and get the book and the Erectorscope 
absolutely free. 


structural steel, nickel-plated and lac- 

quered. It is the pioneer construction toy with parts finished 
in colors, enameled and electrically baked (not just painted). 
An exclusive Erector feature. 


6—Perforated Strips—Four Holes to the Inch (in all sets). 
7—New Erector contains more parts and builds more models 
than any other toy. 

8—New Erector contains the greatest assortment of gears— 
ten in all—from die-cast, beveled gears, solid brass gears, to 
the big 50-tooth steel gear. 

9—New Erector is Electrified—Starting with the No. 8 Set you 
can illuminate your models. 


New 1926 Exclusive Erector Features 


10—New No. 10 DeLuxe Book—Over 200 pages showing how 
to build 1,000 models. 


11—Big, Solid Steel Disc Wheels—Electrically enameled in red 
with oversize balloon tires. 


12—Many other new feature parts such as radiators, fenders, 
auto hood, springs, steering wheel, heavy truck axles —all 
finished in colors. 


13—New Giant Erector Girder Strip — Electrically enameled 
in red. 


14—New Giant Erector Curved Girder — Makes very large 
wheel over 14 feet in circumference. 


The Super- 
Erector Set 


y pee THE most popu- 
N oe - lar Erector. The 
J Q firstsettocontain 
: ae the famous new 
Erector digger part. Contains pow- 
erful Erector electric motor; new 
Erector boiler for building engines; 
base plates, curved girders, perfor- 
ated strips, die cast gears, beveled 
gears, solid brass gears —473 parts, 
some in colors, enameled and elec- 
trically baked; builds 533 models 
shown in 76-page manual. Packed 
in a varnished hard-wood box. 
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THE A. C. GILBERT CO., 
162 Blatchley Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


Please send me FREE my copy of the book, “1,000 Toys 
in 1,” and the mysterious Erectorscope. 





Street. 








City. 
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The Middle of the Bow 
How far should the string be from middle of bow to 


get the best results from a red wood bow?—Jtmmy 
SHIPLEY. 
You will find it in “Wisdom of the Woods,” 


published by Lippincott, of Philadelphia. Read 
‘Hunting with Bow and Arrow,” by Saxton Pope. The 
distance from the center of the bow to the string is a “fist- 
mile’’ about five inches. 


Hickory 
Where can I get hickory wood?—JOuN A. STEVENSEN. 
L. E. Stemmler, 9415—215th Street, Queens, L. I. 


To Estimate Distance 
Can you tell me a simple yet accurate way to measure distance? 
—P. L. Dantert A. HAGeERLy. 
See ‘‘ Handbook for Boys,” pages 106-110. 


Whoops for Mohicans 
Our Patrol’s name is the Mohican, we want a hunting cry or 
war whoop for it—Scout J. HAwKrns. 
Waugh, waugh, waugh. 


Box Kite 
Would you please tell me how to make a box kite—G. WINTER. 
See page 63 in “‘The ‘Outdoor Handybook,” published by 
Charles Scribner, or “‘ Merit Badge in Carpentry.” _Instruc- 
tions are too long for this page. 


English Sparrows 
Ts it wrong to kill English sparrows?—R. KENNETH Ross. 
Not when they are a pest. Otherwise it is wrong to kill 
anything except when necessity for food 


Read Hiawatha 


I want an Indian name for a female police dog —WAtTER A. 
DowELt, Jr. 
What is the matter with Minnehaha? 


High Moccasins ‘ 
Can you tell me where I can get a pair of high mocassins of 
water proof leather?-—R. H. SANDERSON. 
Supply Department, B. S. A. 


Indian Work 
Where can I get Indian work?—WILLIAM CROTHERS. 
Write to Evans Curio Shop, Livingstone, Mont. 


Basketry 

Where can I obtain supplies for basketry?—EDMUND BRONS 
AND ERNEST Harris. 

Milton Bradley Co., 23 Washington Place, New York City. 

Clean the Good Old Bugle, Boys 

How can I clean my bugle?—Scout GEORGE NEWBORN. 

At the hardware stores they have a bugle polish for that 
purpose. 

Not Part of Official Uniform 


Can a scout wear moccasins on hikes?—EUGENE DUNN. 


Yes. 
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Archery 
Please tell me where I could get some information 
about archeryR—JOHN SYBERSE, JR., AND LEONARD 
WEAKLEY. 
“Wisdom of the Woods,” published by Lippincott 
& Co., also Saxton Pope’s “Hunting with Bow and 
Arrow.”” Archery Merit Lodge pamphlet. 


Be Sure It Can Not Be Relieved 
Is it right to kill a cat or dog if it is in extreme pain?—EstTLE 
MARSH. 
If the animal is suffering, yes, provided its suffering can not 
be relieved. : 


Patrol Leaders 
Can a scout be a patrol leader before he is a second class 
scout?—BERTRAM R. BRANCHER. 
Yes, but it is not advisable. 


For a Light-Weight Tent 
Who sells balloon silk that I may use in making a light-weight 
tent?-—EuGENE, E. HETTIGER. 
Abercrombie Camp Outfit Co., 311 Broadway New York. 


Write Your Former Scoutmaster 
Can a boy have credit for the test passed in a troop which is 
broken up now?—Geo. E. KELLER. 
Yes, if he can produce record of same. 


Snakes Shed 

Why do snakes shed their skinsp—Howarpb SWEET. 

They grow too big for their old skin, for the same reason 
that crabs shed their shell. You do the same yourself only 
you do it all the time in place of at stated 
intervals. 





requires it. 


Staff Decoration 
How can I decorate a staff which is one inch 
in diameter and round?—James CLARK. 
Burn Indian and scout signs on it. 


Uhwne 





. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 
One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 
. Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 
. Questions which have been answered repeatedly will be ignored. 

. Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 
of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 


Falcons 
Where canI get a falcon?—ALFRED Harris. 
Out of the nest. There are no dealers in 
falcon. See ads. in “ Nature.” 
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Artificial Antlers 
By Scout Commissioner B. F. Davis 

COUTS, wouldn’t you like a set of antlers for your head- 

quarters or den? Here’s how to get ’em. 

Asfew years ago I rented an old seven-room farmhouse in 
Washigton County, Pa., which connected with a garden plot of 
generous size and was surrounded by what was once a lawn, 
but, both of which, when I was first introduced to it, were over- 
grown with horse weeds and burdock six to seven feet tall, so 
that the birds nested in their branches. 

The owner of this property, the first summer, or from August 
on, loaned me a scythe with which to cut the weeds, and an 
axe with which to fell the burdock, also a pitchfork with which 
to toss the mown weeds out over the fence. 

With the assistance of my two boys, two girls, wife and 
mother, by the end of the summer we had the landscape in 
pretty fair shape for the coming spring plowing and seeding. 

In the main garden plot, however, an old cherry tree of 
pretty generous dimensions had fallen. Before we could 
attempt any plowing, this tree, which lay about in the midst of 
the garden plot, must be removed. With the assistance of 
a big six-foot crosscut saw, one of my sons and I succeeded in 
cutting the trunk into sections after first trimming off the 
branches with an axe. The trunk was from eight to twelve 
inches in thickness. After cutting one or two fairly round 
sections for use as rollers, we tied a big long rope around each 
of the main trunk sections, one at a time, with the timber 
hitch—I tell you Scouts those tenderfoot knots come in handy; 
after so doing, we raised the front end of a section onto one of 
these rollers, pulled it forward, placed a second roller under the 
rear section; as the log progressed by our pulling, we placed the 
rear roller under the front end of the log, and by all pulling on 
the rope we easily cleared the plot of the tree trunk: of course, 
the removal of the branches was less difficult as they could 
readily be carried out one at a time. 

These sections of trunk were pulled into the barn-yard and 
piled up. At length, having one day an idle moment, I con- 
ceived the idea that I might carve out of one of these cherry 
tree sections, a deer-head. Seated on a log which had tumbled 
down from an old barn which had stood nearby for about two 
hundred years, I began operations with my scout axe. I was 
encouraged to see how easily I was able to shape the head out 
of the cherry wood. I then made the mouth and nose; next 


Rules on page 67 


I made two ears from separate pieces of wood; these I drove 
into their proper locations in the head after boring holes 
therefor. I placed them so that they stood out straight and 
somewhat forward so as to register alarm or surprise. The 
antlers I made from fallen boughs of locust trees, and after 
removing the bark, pointed the tips with my knife. I then 
bored holes in the head in the proper locations and affixed the 





antlers. For eyes, I cut circular pieces of cherry bark, placing 
the darker side out, and affixed them in their proper locations 
with tacks through their center. 

After completion of the head, I placed a strong screw eye in 
the top of the neck and hung the head above the kitchen 
mantel where it hangs today—so strangely like a real deer 
head, that, unless told otherwise, visitors are wont to take it 
for the real thing. ‘ 

Scouts, why not make yourself one of these heads and put it 
in your troop or patrol headquarters or your den at home? 
You can do it. In this way, you can be kind to animals— 
that is, if you make it good enough so that no self-respecting 
deer need be ashamed of it in passing—and still possess a set of 
antlers on which to hang your cow-horn bugle, powder horn, 
bow and quiver, or, if necessary, your rifle. 


If locust branches are not available, use old apple boughs 
which any farmer will be glad to have you remove from his 
orchard; or use any other wood that gives a semblance to 
antlers. 

The picture that accompanies this article is an actual 
photograph of the head that hangs over my kitchen mantel in 
the old farmhouse, where, together with my family, I spend 
the summer months. 

When you have made yours, I certainly should be pleased 
to receive a picture of it, for I know you can do better than I 
did because you will have more time at your command. I 
merely thought you might like to have this idea. Mail your 
picture to me at “Camp Chief Silver Birch,” care of Mr. J. A. 
Crawford, R. F. D. 2, Canonsburg, Pa. 


Bird Cafeterias 

By V. F. Richards 
EVERAL years ago we established feeding places for the 
winter birds, and by means of these lunch counters we have 
come to know the birds, and their habits, and we derive much 
pleasure and satisfaction from our observations. Every day, 
all winter, we are sure of bird visitors, and no day is too wild 
and stormy to bring them. In fact, the rougher the weather 
the greater the number of birds that come to eat what we 

provide. 

Our enjoyment comes not alone from watching these birds. 
There is great satisfaction in knowing that our feeding will 
help, in a great measure, to conserve bird-life, especially during 
severely cold and stormy weather, which is the time when 
birds suffer most, because then the natural food supply may 
be inaccessible, from a coating of ice. An underfed bird means 
a cold bird, and it does not take long, under such conditions, 
for a cold, hungry bird to become a dead bird. 

Because of the rapidity with which a bird digests its food, 
it has to eat frequently; so you can easily see how necessary 
a constant food supply is, and how much good you can do by 
providing plenty of the food liked by birds. 

Perhaps this article will be read by boys living on isolated 
farms, and they are the ones who stand the very best chance ot 
close acquaintanceship with winter birds. Not that you who 
live in and near villages may not be successful, also, in attract- 
ing birds, for they are always on the watch for sources of 

(Concluded on page 74) 
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‘ “AKE a look! Christmas Cards: made 
especially for you. Gay colors—out- 
door scenes—jolly greetings —just the thing 
| for scout partner and scoutmaster and 
| . 
| chums and friends. . 
R’S CARD SCOUTMAST 
An excellent card An attractively de- 
designed especially for signed and _ colored 
scoutmastess. ‘The booklet that conveys a 
, different kind of greet- 
design and the four . . 
é ; ing to your scout- 
rich colors impart a master or scout leader. 
| touch of | genuine A Merry Christmas It rings true with sin- 
friendship in remem- A Happy liew Yeo- cerity and apprecia- 
bering your scout- tion for the work he is 
| : : doing and at the same 
master and_ other a a : 
Pcie time conveys a most 
scout leaders at Christ- joyous and happ | 
mas time. Provided Christmas message. 
with individual mail- Provided with individ- | 
ing envelope. ual mailing envelope. 
Order by No. 3193 UC Tebeud.s diadees of dow Order by No. 3752 
‘ of 1 hurrying to wish yor ~ ; 
A Merry Christmas Merry Chris mes aC 
Put the spirit of Scouting in your . 2 See your troop about sending 
Christmas message by sending 1OMETHING new in Christmas Cards for scouts. in a joint order! Better hurry, 
Boy Scout Christmas Cards. ) They are novel, original, distinctive, and add a —they’ll go fast. 
‘ personal touch that will make your greeting a 
true scouting one. Notice the 
warmth and sincerity, the touch 
of chummy friendship imparted 
by the Scouting way of remem- 
bering your friends at Christmas 
time. These are quality cards, © 
richly finished in five colors. The 
designs are the work of a prom- 
inent artist, who has embodied 
in his art treatment the true 
spirit of a Scouting Christmas. 
Each card is provided with in- 
dividual mailing envelope. Size foene 
544 x 4%. Order by No. 3192 ABOY EVER WISHED, 
Set of 6 s 
Beautiful set of real scout A happy means of extending 
cards for scouts and scout offi- holiday greetings in simple form 
cials. . Twelve artistic and dis- by scouts and scout officials. 
P ‘ ae , Ten distinctively worded mes- 
tinct designs in very appropriate . ’ pi peor te 
- 7 ; j ‘sages, printed upon five artistic 
| colors. Fach card is printed with designs in appropriate colors. As 
‘ individual mailing envelope. a less expensive card, this is ideal. 
Order by No. 3751 Order by No. 3194 
Set of 12 Set of 10 
| 50c 295¢c 
| Order Direct From 
Boy SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
| CHICAGO 200 FIFTH AVENUE SAN FRANCISCO 
| 37 So. Wabash Ave. NEW YORK 583 Market St. 
; SAVE TIME AND EXPENSE BY ORDERING IMMEDIATELY FROM NEAREST POINT OF DISTRIBUTION 
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Tom Grant Measures Up 


By Edward V. Ambler 
Illustrated by Thomas Skinner 











HIEF MANNING, standing duty in the radio shack 
of the U. S. S. Erie, was industriously pounding out 
a report on a much abused typewriter, when a 
shadow fell across his page. He looked up to fin1 
a youth, who, he 
noted with surprise, 
had a radioman’s in- 
signia on his sleeve. 

‘*Hello there, 
Sparks! what are you 
doing here?” 

“Riding passenger 
to Haysii Island,” 
said the younger ra- 
dioman bashfully, as 
he noted the Chief 
looking him over. 

“Huh! thought 
they were wishing 
another man on me 
without giving me 
notice,” said the Chief 
good-naturedly, 
“well, if you’re going 
to Haysii, you’ve got 
my sympathy, but 
they don’t very often 
send a new recruit on 
shore duty like that, 
and you're new I 
reckon.” 

“Ves, but they 
tell me there’s an- 
other man there too, 
a Chief.” 

“Sure, the sta- 
tion’s there for 
weather observa- 
tions mostly, gives 
bearings occasion- 


ally. One man 
couldn’t stand it; 
things I’ve heard 


about that island—” 

The Chief paused 
and the third-class 
man looked at him 
curiously; but al- 
ready Manning was 
intent on a message 
that was coming 
through the air. 
“Heard Haysii then, sending out weather h 
signals. Yes, that’s the last place to 
send a man, a lonely island down there in 
the tropics.” 

““I—I’ve always wanted to visit one of those islands down 
there, just the same,’ said the new recruit. ‘“‘Should think 
it would be a great adventure.” 

Manning smiled grimly. ‘Hm! probably you’ve read tales 
of treasure islands, pirates, and such and know what’s coming 
to you.” The Chief interrupted the conversation to answer 
an imperative summons from the bridge. 

“Arrive Colon, 1600 fourth September,” he repeated as 
he turned from the telephone to his key to transmit a message 
to a port captain at the other end of their ten day journey over 
a tropical sea. The new recruit went below leaving the Chief 
to pound a persistent call for ““ NBA.” 

A iittle later, when Gale, first-class radioman, came into 
the shack, Manning remarked: ‘We've got the latest thing 
in radioman on board, bound for Haysii with his mind all set 
for adventure. Matter of fact, if anything has happened 
there for fifty years I haven’t heard of it. He sure is a green 
one.” 

“Green one? He’s yellow I’ll tell the world!”’ 

“Yellow, what do you know about him?” 
Chief. 

“Enough,” said Gale shortly. ‘“‘He 
when that boatswain’s mate nearly drowned yesterday.” 

“What happened? I came on board too late to see.” 

“Why the boatswain was thrown over the side of the motor- 
sailer when it was being hoisted up, struck the side and was 
unconscious when he reached the water. Grant, this new 
radioman, was coming on board witn the mail orderly and was 
the only man right on the spot who didn’t have his hands tied; 
the mail orderly was going up the ladder and the only other 
man left in the boat was holding fast to the ladder for a 


Finally he spoke. 


asked the 


showed himself up 


With the breaking waves below and the wind fanning 
the face of the cliff, Tom shakily started up the ladder 


boatswain right in 
the water in front of Grant. Did Grant try to pull him 
out? He did not! He just stood there and yelled ‘“‘man 
overboard!” 

“Yes, I heard that you played the hero and jumped from 
the deck and got him,” grinned the Chief. 

‘“‘Played the hero, nothing,” said Gale. ‘“‘The water was 
as smooth as glass and there was nothing to it; that’s why I say 
that Grant is yellow, and the boatswain would have drowned 
if I hadn’t been handy.” 

“If he’s that kind of a dry land sailor, Haysii’s a safe place 
for him,” said the Chief contemptuously, “and to think of 
him looking for adventure!” 


landing, when zippo! down falls the 


URING the next few days, Tom Grant visited the radio 
shack frequently, although he was quick to sense the lack 

of cordiality with which he was greeted, and knew the reason 
why. The fact was that no one could have suffered more 
acute agony over his inability to rescue a man who had fallen 
in the water right in front of him; but Tom couldn’t swim and 
hated to admit it. A manin the navy who couldn’t swim! and 
yet, it wasn’t his fault, for the little town in Iowa where he 
had lived before his parents had died had offered no swimming 
hole. More than once he had looked longingly at the picture 
of a Scout camp alongside of a woodland lake where there 
was a diving board, some boats, and nearly everything to 
make a fellow happy. Why, it seemed like a dream come 
true when he saw a big body of water and a real boat, after ne 
joined the navy. It surely hurt to have others look upon him 
as a joke and he was almost on the point several times of tell- 
ing all about himself; but somehow he couldn’t quite come 


to the point of telling 
his inmost secrets to 
apparently unsym- 
pathetic ears, and 
then, before he knew 
it, he came to the 
journey’s end. 

It was early in 
the afternoon that 
Haysiishowed abeam 
and the Erie lay to as 
it landed its solitar) 
passenger and sup- 
plies. As Tom went 
down the ship’s lad- 
der to jump into the 
bobbing motor-sailer 
Manning couldn’t 
help feeling a stab of 
sympathy for him, so 
he slapped him on 
the back. ‘Well, 
kid, listen in and 
you'll hear us radio- 
ing as we pass you on 
the way back. Three 
months of this won’t 
hurt you.” 


HE little touch 

of friendliness 
helped to give Tom a 
feeling of homesick- 
ness as he looked 
back at the Erie. 
Ahead of him were 
cliffs, rising straight 
out of the water for 
at least a hundred 
feet, and he realized 
that this was differ- 
ent from any tropical 
island he had ever 
heard about. ‘‘ You'll 
have to climb the 
ladder,’’ said the 
Chief Boatswain in 
charge of the motor- 
sailer, ‘“‘good-luck to 
you.” 

With the breaking 
waves below and the 
wind fanning the 
face of the cliff Tom 
shakily started up 
the ladder, which had 
a backward slant. When he reached the top he found a bronzed 
young navy man, waiting to help him over to solid ground. 

“‘T-that’s a real climb,” said Tom shakily. 

“Ves, lucky we don’t often have to do it,” said the other. 
“T’m Chief Walen, and this is Johnson, the man you relieve.” 

Tom was aware that another figure was coming into view 
and bound for the ladder to descend to the boat below. 

“Hello and good-by,” said the man referred to, as he came 
up and shook hands. “I’m shipping out; but good-luck to 
you.” He smiled somewhat grimly, Tom thought. 

It was not until he had assisted in landing the supplies at 
the top of the hoisting tackle that he had a good opportunity 
to look at the island, and one glance seemed to show him every- 
thing there was to see. First there was the radio quarters at 
the top of the cliff and in the center of the little island was a 
tall lighthouse with a keeper’s house and a shack near the 
base from which two swarthy looking men were emerging. 
““You’ve seen it all,” said Walen, ‘nothing more to see, not 
even a blade of grass except for some old guano huts on the 
other’ side.” 

“Guano huts?” asked Tom. 

‘Sure, huts used by the natives who dug guano out of the 
caves below. Guano, you know, is fertilizer left by the sea- 
birds who have had their homes here for centuries. That stuff 
is worth a lot of money, but they quit getting it here long ago. 
There’s a weird history connected with that, which I'll tell 
you later; it’s time for chow. We eat with the light-house 
men and Pedro, the Pnilippino assistant, does the cooking 
while the keeper’s wife is away sick in a hospital at the 
Zone. The keeper is a Porto-Rican. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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A Big 
Pen 


Actual 
Size 





HE man who invented this. amazing pen con- 
sented to let us sell it only under one condition 
—that we work out a plan whereby the price would 
be within the reach of everyone, instead of selling it 
at $7.00 or $8.75, the price of other pens of equal 
quality. 

Of course, it was impossible to sell this remarkable 
pen through the stores. Their profit alone on a $7.00 
or $8.75 pen is more than what you actually pay for 
the POSTAL RESERVOIR PEN. And so we de- 
cided to let Uncle Sam do the selling for us—through 
the United States mails. 


The Pen That Says ‘Fill Me Up!’’ 
When Empty 


The POSTAL RESERVOIR PEN (named POSTAL be- 
cause it is sold by mail only) is distinctive in design and con- 
tains features which are not ‘found in any other pen. It is 
transparent, so you can always see when it needs filling. It 
is self-filling—employs an entirely new method, the easiest 
ever devised. Holds 3 to 4 times more ink than any other 
self-filling pen. Manufactured from same materials as used ‘in 
highest priced pens. Never before have so many improvements 
and refinements been combined in a single, handsome, smooth- 
writing, never-clogging pen that you will be proud to own 
and delighted to use. 


How to Get the Postal Pen 
SEND NO MONEY 


Simply fill in and mail the coupon. Do not send a penny! When you get 
your Postal Pen, you will also receive 5 postcards, each worth 50c on the purchase 
price of another pen. Every Postal Pen owner finds that his friends admire his 
remarkable pen and ask where they can get others like it. You can easily sell 
your premium postcards for 50c each and earn back the full price of your pen. 
You do not have to sell the cards—dispose of them any way you wish—whatever 
you make on them is yours to keep. 


FELLOW e There’s a girls’ size Postal Pen that makes the finest 


* Christmas gift you ever saw. The kind of present 
every girl will keep and admire. The girls’ Postal has a gold ring at the top 
and can be worn on ribbon. or chain. If you want her to write to you—Get 
her a Postal NOW. 


Dostal 


RESERVOIR PEN 





POSTAL PEN CO., INC., Desk 154, 41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 


He-Man’s 
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The Christmas Gift 
That Makes a Hit! 


And You Can Earn Back 
the Full Price by Helping 
Your Friends to Save Money! 


The Pen You Can See Right 
Through—4 Times as Much 
Ink as Others—Guaran- 
teed Equal to $7 or $8.75 
Pens in Workman- 

ship and Quality. 










Costs Only 


AND YOU CAN EARN 
BACK ALL OR PART 
OF THAT LOW PRICE 





READ THESE REMARKABLE 
POSTAL FEATURES 


It is Transparent—You can always see exactly how much 
ink you've got. Can’t run unexpectedly dry. 


It is Unbreakable—Y ou can even step on it without injuring 
it. A wonderful pen for red-blooded men. 


It’s the Smoothest Writing Pen You Ever Saw—Big, Solid 
14-Karat gold point, tipped with the finest iridium. 

It is Self-filling—The easiest of all pens to fill. 

It holds 3 to 4 Times More Ink than Other Self-filling 


Fountain Pens—fF ill it once a month—and get real “writing 
mileage.’ 


And Remember—The materials and workmanship are guar- 
anteed to be equal or superior to those found in any other pen, 
whether sold at $7.00, $8.75 or more. 











Five Days’ FREE Trial! 


Send for your POSTAL Pen NOW. State whether you want men’s or women’s 
model. Use it five days and if you are not delighted with it, return it and your money 
will be promptly refunded. You are to be the sole judge. Compare it with any pen 
at any price. Remember the price ts low only because our sales policy of manufacturer-to- 
user eliminates all in-between profits, commissions and handling. Send the coupon 
NOW and learn what real fountain pen satisfaction is. 


Postal Pen Co., Inc., Desk 154, 41 Park Row, New York City | 


Please send me one Postal Reservoir Pen, and five special Premium Postcards which I may 
give away or dispose of at 50c each. I will pay postman $2.50 upon receipt of the pen. If after 
5 days’ use I desire to return the Posta! Pen, you agree to refund purchase price. Check which I 
you want Men's size. b ae aman's size. 


Name. 


Address. 


City State... 
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Gee Dad 
Im Glad 


No. 99 Passenger Station 
with three lightsand win- 
dows. 7x12 inches. $4.50. 





No. 2110 Dou- 
ble Electric 
Arce Light. %% 

inches high. 


$2.25. 









No. 2015 Semaphore 

Automatic, with 

Light and Insulated 

Track. llincheshigh. 

$3.50. No. 4015, for 

wide gauge trains. 
$3.80. 
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American Flyer Air-Cooled 
Transformer, the best trans- 
former made. HALF-VOLT 
STEPS with 18 speeds! Norhe- 
ostat needed. Contains no 
pitch or tar to melt or run 
out. No. 1250, for “O” gauge 
trains, $3.80. No. 1261, for 
wide gauge trains, $5.50, 
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—thousands of boys will say that to their dads on Christmas morning. There’s 
only one miniature railroad line that’s good enough to carry the name “American 
Flyer”, as most boys well know. Make it plain to your dad that you are hoping 
to get an American Flyer this Christmas. It will cost him no more, but it will 
give you so much more in service, fun and satisfaction! American Flyers are real 
trains—real in looks and real in performance. They’ve won their reputation in 
the hands.of more than 5% million red-blooded American boys. Stores every- 
where are displaying the “President’s Special” Electric Train and the many other 
“crack” trains in the American Flyer line. Go and see them—take dad and 
mother along. If your dealer hasn’t the “American Flyer” you want, he’ll be glad 
to order it, or we'll ship direct. Electrical Trains, $6 to $42.50. Mechanical Trains, 
$1.90 to $6. Slightly higher west of Rocky Mountains. Every train is guaranteed. 


Our big new colored catalog shows the full 
American Flyer line of trains and 100 acces- 
sories, with prices. It’s yours for the asking. 
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In the Days of King Philip 


HERE was dissension in the stockade. Since early 

summer grim old Sergeant Sheldon, veteran of 

many an Indian conflict and accepted leader of the 

pioneer settlement, had kept the threescore souls 
of its population well within that stockade. It was a fence-like 
structure of heavy pali- 
sades built about several 
log buildings which were 
large enough to furnish 
temporary shelter for the 
whole community and 
solid enough for effectual 
ramparts against both 
Indian arrows and the 
leaden missiles of flint- 
locks. The stockade it- 
self, of course, was the 
first line of defense, and 
every moment of day or 
night its only gateway was 
guarded by wide-awake 
sentinels. 

Outside the stockade 
the green meadows of the & 
river valley, broken here 
and there by the corn- , 
fields of the pioneers, 
seemed to smile invitingly 
beneath the dull green of 
evergreens, and the dull 
red of the crumbling sand- 
stone cliffs of the moun- 
tains hemmed them in. |. 
No vandal hand had 
touched the crops that 
here had been cultivated 
under the watchful eye of 
armed guards. Even far 
out in the clearings of the 
forest, where adventurers 
had carved each his own 
domain in the peaceful 
days before King Philip 
had raised the war-cry, 
the houses still stood un- 
touched, waiting, it : 
seemed, for the return of 
the pioneers with their 
troops of sturdy children, 
and the crops that had 
been planted there had 
seen no enemies save 
weeds. Long weeks had passed since even the rumor of hostile 
red men had reached this outpost, thrust out as it was like 
a spearhead of civilization into the heart of the primeval 
wilderness. Why should there not have been dissension 
when the grizzled old Sergeant refused to permit a general 
return to the homes? He was an old man—timid—in his 
dotage! 

So, at least, declared the younger men, and no small number 
of the elders agreed. The women, gathering their babes in 
their arms, and watching the older children at play behind the 
solid bulwark of the palisade, were a unit behind the Sergeant. 
Some of them, in their younger days, had heard the war- 
whoop, and had seen what followed. But, while in Colonial 
days the women had no small authority within doors, it was 
long before the days of equal suffrage, politically, or even in 
the larger matters of family policy. 

“Tf no sign or word of Indians come within seven days,” said 
Sheldon, worn down at last, “those who will may go to their 
homes, but those who are wiser will bide in the stockade with 
me. 

As though to make more evident that he had not relaxed 
the grim tenacity of his own mind, Sheldon then sent out trusty 
scouts, in parties of two or three, to range in search of traces 
of hostiles, and it was noted that he selected men who had 
inclined to his own prudent way of thinking. 

Nevertheless six days of the seven went by without sign 
or sound in which the most suspiciously inclined could read 
danger—unless, indeed, like the old Sergeant, they read it in 
the very absence of sign. The empty cabins in the clearings 
still stood unharmed; the thriving corn ripened under the 
early autumn sun. 

The seventh day, old Sheldon despatched three scouts with 
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instructions to range far to the northward, the direction from ° 


which enemies might most likely be expected. Nathan Dorr, 
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the leader, was a middle-aged man who had been among the 
first settlers in the region. He had been staunch in Sheldon’s 
defence, and still averred that, sign or none, he meant to keep 
his family within the stockade for the present. Aaron Mead, 


the second man, had not been out before; he was a much more 
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recent arrival from England. He had ever been scornful of 
the “cowardly savages” and had been loudest in decrying 
Sheldon’s prudence. 

“‘He’s of no account in scouting,’ Sheldon commented in 
an aside to one of his adherents. ‘But so pestiferous has he 
been of late that I’m sending him out for sake of a day’s 
peace within the palisade. Goodman Dorr and young 
Samuel Elredge will keep him out of harm’s way, though I 
little envy them their task.” 

Sam Elredge, stripling of sixteen, had been the first lad_ to 
have been born in the settlement. Seven years later his 
father had been killed by Indians, and Sam had thus grown 
up with little love for the savages. Matured by the responsi- 
bilities that had followed this bereavement, he was already 
counted one of the best woodsmen in the region. That he 
had been among the few younger men to maintain the Ser- 
geant’s viewpoint, however, was largely because of his affec- 
tion for the grim old man, who had been to him a sort of 
foster father. - 


AX THE three prepared to depart, David Hawk, a young 

married man whose clearing lay farthest to the north- 
ward, asked permission to accompany them and to remain 
during the day upon his farm to accomplish some needful 
work. After a moment’s hesitation, the old Sergeant granted 
this request. 

The party started briskly in the dew of early morning. 
Their orders were to cover much ground, but to keep within 
sight and sound of one another—directions which young Sam 
occasionally stretched a point by taking the lead and ranging 
far ahead. For this he was rebuked more than once by Dorr, 
as the elder and leader. Sam accepted these reproofs with 
the becoming humility expected of a Puritan youth. But at 
the appearance of Aaron Mead, who usually lumbered sweat- 
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ingly and much disgruntled into sight about the time Dorr 
had finished his lecture, a close observer might have noticed 
a slight sardonic twinkle in the depths of young Eldredge’s eye. 
He did not like Aaron Mead, and the feeling was not wholly 
because the rigors of the wilderness had not yet hardened the 
latter’s body. 

They left Hawk at his 
clearing, some miles out, 
and ranged far into the 
ae forest. Birds chirped 
gayly overhead; squirrels 
barked from the tree 
trunks; wood animals 
of larger size eyed them 
covertly from harmless 
ambush; once a_ deer 
bounded away beneath 
primeval oaks; only peace 
seemed to brood in the un- 
broken forest. In late 
afternoon, still having 
seen nothing of an alarm- 
ing nature, the three 
turned again toward 
Hawk’s clearing and the 
stockade which lay be- 
yond, and for some time 
pursued their homeward 
way. 

Suddenly a shout—al- 
most a scream—of terror 
broke the seeming peace 
of the wilderness. Be- 
cause of his inferior woods- 
manship, Aaron Mead had 
/ all day been given a cen- 

tral position, while the 
others deployed a hun- 
dred yards or more on 
either side. It was Mead 
who had screamed. As 
~— he had stepped between 
: 4 two close-growing lofty 
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oaks a silent painted In- 
_ dian had stepped, as by 
magic, from the shelter of 
-; each trunk. One snatched 
+ his rifle; the other fas- 
j tened an iron grip on the 
~ back of his neck. And 
like a horribly magnified 
echo to his cry came the 
shrill sound of the war-whoop and a blaze of musketry whose 
leaden missiles cut the air about Sam and Nathan Dorr. 

Luckily the redskins had little skill of firearms. Each 
pioneer slipped behind his nearest tree. Save those who had 
seized Mead, not an Indian was in sight, but the firing indi- 
cated at least a dozen in the band. Twoshots rangout. The 
Indian holding Mead dropped, but others seized him and 
drew him behind one of the oaks. Mead himself seemed as if 
paralyzed. Unfortunately for any chance he might have had 
of escape, both his companions had aimed at the same savage. 

Outnumbered as they were, it was evident that both white 
men would soon be surrounded and picked off if they chose to 
stay and fire from behind tree-trunks. : 

“Run for it!” shouted Dorr, and set the example. 

Half a dozen of their enemies, perceiving that the two had 
not stopped to reload, sprang from their ambush and dashed 
after them. The fugitives drew together, then endeavored 
to circle towards the clearing and in the direction of the stock- 
ade. This maneuver they at length succeeded in carrying 
out, as the Indians paused occasionally to load and try their 
skill at a running target. Then, seeing that the two white 
men were now headed homeward, they gave over shooting 
and sped after them. 

In a long straightaway run Sam could probably have at 
least held his own, but it was otherwise with the older man. 
Still, for a time, as Sam held his pace to that of Dorr, the In- 
dians seemed not to gain. Side by side they raced, yet not 
near enough to furnish a double target. Could they gain the 
clearing, and the shelter of the cabin, where they might, for 
a time at least, put up something like an equal fight? Or if 
they did gain it, might they not find that Hawk had already 
lost his scalp and that the house was in ashes? 

But Dorr, too evidently, was tiring fast. At that pace he 
could hardly make the distance, and if he slackened—— 
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Sam, without drawing the attention of the laboring elder, 
dropped behind. Two Indians had far outstripped the others. 
They were running with long, even strides, side by side. Yard 
by yard they closed down upon Sam, who now seemed to 
them, no doubt, all but spent. Sam believed their guns to be 
empty, and judged from their capture of Mead that they 
would at least try to take him alive—though that did not 
augur any eventual mercy. On they came, till the foremost 
almost touched him. 

Sam, gauging his movement with a backward glance, 
checked his stride with a leap, and with the same motion flung 
himself prostrate. Decades later, it would have been called 
a very creditable piece of interference. The redskin, caught 
quite unawares, tripped heavy over Sam’s flattened body. 
His head plunged against a tree-trunk, and He lay quite still. 
The other Indian cleared the fallen bodies 
with a leap, and faced round with toma- 
hawk brandished. But his cat-like quick- 
ness was too slow. Sam was up, and 
before the hatchet could fall, the white 
boy’s gun-butt crashed down on the In- 
dian’s skull. 

By now the others were dangerously 
close. Sam seized the rifle from the first- 
fallen enemy and took cover behind a tree. 
He had guessed it to be unloaded, but 
thought it quite likely that its owner’s 
comrades might not have kept close 
enough track of events to know whether 
it was or not. 

In both conjectures he was right. As 
Sam leaped, the Indians vanished like- 
wise. In peaceful days Sam had often 
practised rapidity of loading, and now 
was able to charge his own piece and load 
the other with powder only in less time 
than most men could have loaded one. 
knowledge that savage fingers were like- 
wise hastily ramming powder and ball 
lent him extra speed. He thrust out the 
Indian’s rifle and fired it. 

The result was what he had hoped for. 
The Indians, thinking his weapon empty, 
leaped from their shelters to try to sur- 
round him. His own weapon spoke—one 
was down—the others had sought cover 
again. In a moment they had fathomed 
the trick—but that moment meant yards 
to Sam Eldredge. As again he sped 
through the woods bullets rattled round 
him, but again harmlessly. 

Nathan Dorr by now had gained the 
clearing. If it had not already been vis- 
ited by the savages, only a bullet could 
stop him before he could reach the cabin. 

The little farm was as they had left it. 
David Hawk, hearing the firing, had 
stayed to aid, if he could, his friends. 
Sheltered by the logs, he held the cabin 
door open. 

Some of the pursuers stopped at the 
clearing’s edge. But five others, seeking the advantage of 
numbers still theirs, raced on. 

Some distance ahead of the runners, and likewise at a 
prudent distance from the building, were two objects at that 
time rare in the colonies. They were rude bee-hives. David 
Hawk had captured two wild swarms from the forest and 
built these rough shelters for them. When the settlers had 
decamped to the stockade, Hawk had raised some apprehen- 
sion among the literal-minded by asking to take the bees 
along. These wild, native bees were far fiercer and more 
irritable than the much domesticated workers of modern 
times, and most of the settlement would have preferred to 
take their chances with Indians. 

Nathan Dorr had given the hives a wide berth. But Sam 
dashed directly toward them, slackening again till his pursuers 
closed rapidly. Probably they had never seen beehives; at any 
rate, they were too intent on that auburn scalp just beyond 
their grasp to note the hovering swarms of winged warriors. 

Right between the hives dashed Sam. An angry bee settled 
on his neck; another collided painfully with his nose. The 
savages were at his heels. With a shuttle-like double shove 
Sam upset both hives. Then he ran as he had never run before. 









E HAD need of speed! A dozen tiny bullets seemed to 
pierce the exposed parts of his body, and he felt the 
impact of other wrathful insects on his clothing. Probably 
he would have fared far worse had not the Indians, a dozen 
steps behind, dashed into the maddened swarms ere they 
dreamed of danger. Hundreds, perhaps thousands, struck 
their nearly naked bodies. Forgotten then all thoughts of 
scalps—headlong they dashed back to the woods, forgetting 
for once their boasted stoicism in shrieks of pain. Sam, quite 
winded by this last dash, stumbled into the open doorway 
which Hawk quickly slammed shut. 
““Welcome,” greeted Hawk, who was ever of a humorous 
turn. “Ye seem to have stirred up a pretty swarm of trouble, 
both in the forest and out of it.”’ 






“Out of it, certainly,”’ groaned Sam, trying to rub a dozen 
places at once. 

““Where is Mead?” 

“‘Captured.” 

Hawk’s face grew serious. ‘‘A bad business. “Twere best 
that we run for it. If there be no heathen between us and 
the fort, we may get through. 

Dorr nodded. ‘‘’Tis the only thing to do.” 

“But what of Goodman Mead?” asked Sam. 

Dorr shook his head. ‘“‘’Tis possible Sergeant Sheldon may 
send a party to attempt a rescue. The heathen seem not too 
numerous. But I fear me it may be unavailing. Some of 
those varlets are no strangers to this settlement, and ’tis well 
known that Goodman Mead has never been one to endear 
himself to the savages. Methinks they will torture him and 
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then take his scalp, and make no great delay in beginning their 
fiendish work.” 

Hawk nodded. ‘One very varlet who fled from the bees 
has been very grievously used by that same Mead, to my cer- 
tain knowledge. "Tis ever been my thought that one should 
not bear himself haughtily, e’en before the heathen. And 
the smarting bodies of those five pit-fiends will speedily seek 
solace in the pain of another.” 

“Verily, I never considered that!” exclaimed Sam, with 
stricken face. 

“*T will doubtless make little difference,” said Dorr. ‘They 
deal not in mercy at the best.” 

“No chance that they may take him to Canada?” asked 
Sam. 

Both men shook their heads. 

“Then,” went on Sam, after a moment’s pause, “should 
not one of us be sufficient to bear the message to the stockade 
while two remain upon the trail? I fain would be one to stay, 
the more so as my ill-considered stratagem may have provoked 
the varlets to outdo themselves in cruelty. If we trail these 
butchers to their evening camp, we may be of some service 
to the help that is to come. Mayhap we may even be of aid 
to Goodman Mead, should the Lord so will.” 

In his mind was another thought—which he did not ex- 
press—that if three were gone, the likelihood of a rescue party 
being sent would be much increased. 

“Tis worth considering,” said Hawk. ‘I would be the 
other to stay.” 

“Tis a generous thought,” mused Dorr. “But I fear me 
’twould be of no avail.” He fell silent a minute; then went 
on: “‘ No, ’tis right we do this. Mead is our comrade, whether 
—” he hesitated—“ whether one think well of him or not. 
But, Hawk, ’tis thou must bear the message to the stockade. 
Thy family is young, while mine is grown, and this boy has 
none.” ° 

“But—” began Hawk. 

“Am I not in charge of ‘this party? We do not well to 
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stand prating longer. ”Tis sure the savages mean not to rush 
the house in daylight, or they would have done it ere this. 
Even now they may be skirting the clearing to cut us ofi. 
Samuel and I will see thee well on the homeward way and then 
will seek the trail of these heathen.” 

Brooking no further discussion, the older man left the house 
and started across the clearing. Sam came next, and Hawk 
last, with a long parting look at the house and smiling fields 
that might be ashes and desolation ere he saw them again. 

Neither in clearing nor forest did the three find opposition. 
Evidently the party of hostiles had had quite enough strife 
for one day, and had marched away to wreak their vengeance 
on their prisoner. The woodland, lit by the fast westering 
sun, was as calm, as peaceful, as when earlier they had passed 
with the comrade who even now might be suffering a horrible 
death. Dorr and young Eldredge ac- 
companied Hawk a mile or more, then 
circled back to pick up the trail of the 
enemy. 

“°Tis even as I said,” declared Dorr, 
the veteran, after they had for some time 
followed silently the traces in the woods. 
He referred to the instructions and mes- 
sage given in parting to Hawk. “They 
dream not that we would have the temer- 
ity to follow them. They will seek that 
gap in the mountains where the old trail 
winds toward Canada. They will camp 
the night under the gread red cliff where 
the spring flows out. The great rock has 
seen such devil’s doings before, I wot.” 

Forseeing this, he had directed Hawk 
to bid the party of rescue to trend that 
way, saying that if the Indians turned 
elsewhere the two scouts would return 
to the clearing to meet the rescue party 
with the word. 

It was dusk when at last the pair 
reached the region of the great sandstone 
cliff below which was the spring. It was 
a stark towering expanse of gullied weath- 
ered rock which rose abruptly high above 
the gentler slope of the mountain. Dorr 
gave a wide berth to the region of the 
spring-hole, and brought his young cam- 
panion by a devious route to the top of 
the declivity. On the mountainside 
below, grouped: about a half-dozen little 
cooking-fires by the spring, was the 
Indian encampment, preparing its eve- 
ning meal. Aaron Mead, firmly bound to 
a tree, looked silently on. There were 
about twenty of the savages, including 
five whose bodies, plentifully caked with 
soothing mud, and swollen faces told the 
story of the beehives; also two whose 
heads were rudely bound up following 
certain misadventures in the forest. 

The full moon rose ere the meal was 
completed, and what went on below was 
clearly visible in the light of that and the 
camp-fires. The camp was not a quiet one; evidently the 
Indians had got hold of stronger waters than flowed from the 
hillside. They seemed not to dream of pursuit or danger. 
They screeched and yelled, taunting their shrinking victim 
and occasionally hurling a tomahawk by his head. The 
nature of the major sport of the evening, however, was indi- 
cated by the action of several savages in gathering dry wood 
and piling it about Aaron Mead’s bound feet, while others 
busied themselves in preparing dry pine splinters. 

“They will thrust those into his flesh and set them alight,” 
whispered Dorr. ‘‘ When they have finished with that, and with 
other pranks of the Devil, they will set the whole pile alight.” 

Sam shuddered. ‘Will help never come?” 

Dorr shook his head. ‘Scarce in time. If all goes well, 
though, they may be here ere long.” 

Though the two on the cliff-top could not know it, all had 
not gone well. At the very moment, David Hawk, after a long 
and painful crawl dragging a wrenched and useless knee which 
had been twisted by an unlucky step on an unsteady oozy 
stone in a brook, was crawling into the stockade. Hours 
must elapse ere help could reach the cliff. 

“Other help or not,” said Sam Eldredge as the chief of the 
band drew near to Mead with the torture spinters, “we 
may not stand here idle and see this fiend’s work go on.” 

Beside them, as they leaned over the depths, was a rounded 
boulder of some hard sort of rock, left there by some glacier 
in ages past. In its upper surface was a deep groove. Its 
sandstone foundation, weathering away with time, had left 
it most insecurely on the very brink. 

“See!” went on Sam. ‘Can we not pry this boulder loose? 
Yon gully below will carry it full into the camp, and soundly 
disturb that merrymaking.” : 

“Aye,” agreed Dorr, doubtfully, “‘and crush Goodman 
Mead against his tree, mayhap.” 

“The gully leads not so. And, even thus, better such a 
death than the torture.” 

(Concluded on page 69) 
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‘Two men, neighbors, were seated in the smoking car of a suburban 


express. 


As the train pulled out the better dressed man turned to 


the other genially. “Well, Jim, how are they treating you? Keeping 
= busy?” The man called Jim slowly shook his head. “I am being 
€ 


out the first of the month 


If you hear of 


too old 


anything, I wish you'd let me know.” 


* * * 


HE tragedy of men and women 

who are “too old” is occurring 

day after day. The same heart- 
breaking anxiety. The same hurt 
pride and reluctance to have the world 
know that they are no longer of worth 
and importance in business affairs. 


One by one the influences which work 
against healthful and happy living are 
being overcome. Life expectancy is 
being lengthened, disease is being 
stamped out, housing and working 
conditions are being improved. The 
next great forward movement is now 
taking shape—to free old age from 
dependence and want. 


It is a splendid sign of the times that 
great railroad systems, banking insti- 
tutions, large industrial corporations 
and practically all lines of business are 
working out plans either to provide 
retirement incomes for their employees 
or to place their existing plans on a 
sound and scientific basis. 


And now plans for such incomes are 
being made not only for the employees 
of big corporations, but for small groups 
in almost every line of business and 
industry. These small groups also are 


* . * 


to have ease and comfort when their 
working days are over. Employers and 
employees, by planning together in 
advance, can without great expense 
provide really adequate retirement 
incomes. 


Intelligent workers are finding out all 
they can about such incomes and 
are talking the matter over with the 
men who pay their salaries. Wise 
employers are analyzing the best 
methods of providing retirement in- 
comes for those who look to them for 
advice and guidance. 


A retirement income is a regular, fixed 
income for life, paid during all of the 
sunset years—whether or 
not one ever does another 
stroke of work. 


Haunting dread of de- 
pendence upon charity in 
old age can be made a 
thing of the past. The 
Christmas season will be 
happier for those who 
provide for the peace and 
comfort of their own 
future—or the future of 
others. 
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The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany has made a comprehensive study of 
more than 350 pension plans in oper- 
ation—all of them attempts to prevent that 
great tragedy, penniless old age. 


Some of these systems are good, some 
fair and some hopelessly involved. Some, 
inspired by generosity but not soundly 
based, mav result in costs 80 heavy as to 
make their continuance impracticable. 
Haphazard pension plans which are almost 
certain to come to grief should be replaced 
by scientific reserve methods. 


vide”. 


After a thorough study of the pension 
problem, tne Metropolitan is prepared to 
offer employers and employees a practical 
outline of the requirements of a sound 
retirement income pian. 


If you are a worker, wondering about 
your old age, or an employer, planning 
pensions for the workers in your business 
or your home, send for “Sound Retire- 
ment Plans and What They Should Pro- 


Mailed free on request. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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Tom Grant Measures Up 
(Concluded from page 54) 








As the two men walked towards the keepers’ 
house, a deep toned ‘‘zoom” told them that 
the Erie was getting under way. Already, 
across a deep blue stretch of the Caribbean, 
a trail of smoke showed that the last material 
touch with the outside world was sailing away. 
“Take a good look at it, you may not see 
another ship for a long time.” 

The keeper had already seated himself at 
the table when the two radiomen entered the 
dining-room. He only grinned and bowed 
when the Chief introduced the new recruit by 
saying, “‘New man, Tom Grant. You can 
call him Guarra; sound near enough,” he 
| added in an undertone. 

The Philippino had emerged from the 
kitchen with a steaming pot of “Javva” and 
a plate of beans. He nodded but didn’t smile 
when Walen introduced him. 

“That fellow is getting grouchier and grouch- 
ier every day,” said the Chief under his breath. 
“He hasn’t smiled for a long time but maybe 
we would be the same if we had stuck to this 
job as long as he has and it isn’t every man 
who wants to come out here and take one of 
these posts. However, there is something 
else back of Pedro’s grouch which I'll tell you 
later.” Tom decided he liked the Porto Rican, 
who was all smiles in spite of his worries, and 
felt sorry for him, for it was plain that Pedro 
was poor company. The meal was eaten with 
scarcely a word spoken and when it was over, 
the Chief looked at his watch and remarked: 

“Time to stand watch; the rule is that we’ve 
got to listen in for the first fifteen minutes of 
every hour, and I’ll work out a detail for you 
later.” 

“How far can we be heard?” asked Tom 
when they had reached the shack over which 
' the tropical night had suddenly settled like the 
dropping of a dark curtain. 

“Oh, we can sometimes reach from three 
to five hundred miles under fair conditions. 
It’s a spark set and we’re using a gasoline- 
driven motor.” 

The Chief looked at the barometer and then 
sat down at the key. ‘‘This is how we shoot 
through the weather signals,” he said as he 
started his radio message. 





ToM listened as the Chief sent out the call, 

“QST,” three times repeated and then 
sparked, “de NZA.” ‘We're sending out to 
all traffic telling them how the weather looks. 
QST means everybody listen in and de NZA 
means the station at Haysii calling.” ‘Fresh 
northeast winds. Barometer 30.45, falling, 
sea smooth,” went the message and this was 
followed by a prophecy of rain. 

“Sounds complicated, and I don’t under- 
stand the reference to a smooth sea that you've 
put in there,” said young Grant. 

Chief Walen smiled. ‘Everything is com- 
plicated until you study it out, you'll learn in 
a few days. As for the sea, this is considered 
smooth this time of the year out here.” 

“You were going to tell me about those 
guano natives,” said Tom, after the Chief had 
finished giving him his first instructions. 

“Oh I’ve heard that they ran out of grub 
when they were digging out guano here years 
ago and the black natives ate up their white 
overseers before a supply ship came through.” 

“Hope they won’t leave us without grub as 
long as that,” said Tom. 

“Cheer up, with our radio and a good navy, 
not to mention lots of fruit steamers we’re safe 
unless 5 

“Unless what?” asked Tom when the other 
hesitated. 

“Unless Pedro decides to eat us up,” said 
Walen. He laughed shortly when he saw the 
puzzled look on the face of the young recruit. 
“Oh cheer up, he isn’t a cannibal; I’m only 
talking figuratively, but sometimes I’m worried 
about that chap and Guarra is, too; for he has 
asked to have him relieved.” 

“Relieved, why?” asked Tom, “I don’t 
understand.” 

“Well, to begin with, Pedro was very ami- 
able and reliable or he wouldn’t have been 
placed on this job; but he fell down the light- 
house stairs and hurt his head. He was laid 
up for a couple of weeks,- but since then he 
seems to have a grouch on everybody, espe- 








- | cially Guarra, and it’s easy to believe that 


between the tropical heat and that injury, he 
needs medical attention. This isn’t the first 
time I’ve seen men go out of their heads on 
jobs like this out in the tropics.” 

Tom told the Chief about this and Walen 
“Well, that’s one of 
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the things he’s bugs about. He keeps his 
personal belongings in that closet, and, inas- 
much as he can’t spend his money out here, 
he plays with it like a miser. What I worried 
about is what I saw yesterday.” 

That night at the supper table Tom had 
a feeling of apprehension as he saw Pedro come 
silently in with the food, and imagined he saw 
him glowering at the back of the keeper. ‘“‘It 
would give me the creeps to have him look at 
me that way,” Tom told Walen later. 

“Well, cheer up, I only hope they get a re- 
lief here soon; personally I feel like being re- 
lieved, myself.” 

“What’s the matter?” asked Tom, as he 
suddenly noticed the pallor of the other’s face. 

“T feel as though I have a touch of tropical 
fever. Hope it’s only the heat; but I’m going 
to turn in and take some quinine.” 

The following morning Tom looked into the 
Chief’s quarters to find him tossing in his 
bunk with the glaze of fever in his eyes. 
“Guess I’ve got it all right, but you know 
enough about the job to carry on,” said Walen 
shakily. 

“Sure thing,” said Tom heartily, “don’t 
worry about that. You'll feel all right 
shortly.” 


WitH a sinking heart, however, he went out 
to get his Chief some quinine, wondering 
just what he ought to do under the circum- 
stances. As the day wore on, it was plain 
that Walen was getting worse, for he muttered 
deliriously when Tom went in to see him at 
nightfall. His mind was so much taken up 
with this that the dark tropical night had settled 
over the island before he suddenly realized 
that the light a hundred feet above his head 
was not shooting out its accustomed beam. 

“That’s odd; well, I am going to report the 
Chief as being sick and then go up and find 
out what’s wrong,” thought Tom. He found 
it impossible to get in communication, however, 
for the rumblings of a thunderstorm were 
playing havoc with the air. Finally he gave 
up in disgust and walked towards the light- 
house. Never before had the weirdness of 
the place impressed itself upon him as it did 
now; for always there had been that great light, 
revolving and ever revolving, to show its 
beams to the travelers on the great ocean path- 
way of the Caribbean and to warn them away 
from hidden coral reefs. Overhead he heard 
the weird squaking of some sea-birds and then 
again the rumbling of distant thunder, but out 
at sea he couldn’t discern a thing. 

As he approached, another strange thing 
impressed itself upon him—not a light nor 
a sound from the keeper’s house. He walked 
around the house and toward the great cylin- 
drical tower of the light, standing grimly up 
against the darkness of the night like a tall 
ghost. Not a beam or a sound anywheres. 
What could be the matter? He was on the 
point of shouting when suddenly a voice broke 
the stillness and it came from the little shack 
where the stores for the light were kept. The 
voice was Pedro’s and the snarling threat that 
came with it made the chills run up and down 
Tom’s backbone. ‘‘Keepa way, I shoot you.” 

Like a flash it came over him that the Philip- 
pino had gone violently out of his head, and 
that the keeper was in that shack dead or 
alive. It didn’t seem reasonable that the 
maniac would remain there unless he had 
Guarra.at bay within the shack; but the whole 
thing didn’t seem plausible. Thrills! This 
was not the kind that he had expected to find; 
the Chief powerless, Guarra held at bay by 
a maniac, and he, alone on a barren island rising 
a hundred and twenty-five feet out of a tropical 
sea miles from anywhere, and even powerless 
to use his radio. What could he do in the 
darkness of the night in combating a maniac 
that he could not even see? 

The light should be lit and the keeper res- 
cued; but he couldn’t slip by Pedro and, if 
he did, the lighting of the beacon would result 
in him too, being held at bay within the light- 
house tower. He would have to draw Pedro 
away from the base of the light and trap him, 
but just how could he outwit him? He had 
heard that the simplest suggestion had often 
made dangerous lunatics change their minds, 
but how could he distract Pedro’s attention? 

Suddenly a scheme came to him. The 
Philippino’s store of money in the closet! 
He would make believe set fire to the house, 
and if the fire didn’t stir him, the matter of 
trying to save his money might. 

Keeping under cover of the house, he ran 
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at big savings. 
your parents. 


They are all desirable groups. 
Let them see how they can subscribe for 


Show 


their favorite magazines along with your BOYS’ LIFE at 


specially reduced prices. 


And about yourself—Do you like baseball, physical development, 
science, popular inventions, sports on field and stream? Pick 
out the other magazine you want in addition to BOYS’ LIFE. 


Boys’ LIFE, for all boys, everywhere 
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‘THE Open Road for Boys—all boys 
like this new 50-page magazine. 
E They can’t help it. Crammed full of 
' sport stories, adventures in the air, on 
| land and sea. Every page:takes you 
| out on a new trail. 
By special arrange- 
ment with the pub- 
lishers of this won- 
3 on 4 derful magazine for 

ee boys you can have it 
for a whole year in combination with BOYS’ 
LIFE for only $2.25. Think of it—the two 
best boys magazines in the world for only 


25c more than BOYS’ LIFE costs alone! 
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National Champions 
~in Keds 





Before 10,000 fans in a thrilling struggle last spring the Hillyard 
“ Shine-all” team of St. Joseph, Mo., won the finals of the A.A.U. 
tourney, and the high honor of the National Amateur Championship 


—— famous champions 
play in Keds. And no 
wonder. For the special Keds 
basketball shoe grips the floor 
in the fastest action. Its sole is 
light and springy—built to ab- 
sorb the jolts that tire leg mus- 
cles. Yet it’s so tough it stands 
up under the hardest wear. 
Kedsuppersare light and dur- 
able, too. They are made strong 
to support the ankles. And 
the special Feltex innersole 
keeps the feet comfortable. 


It’s no wonder that world- 
famous athletes—the great 
stars in tennis and handball, 
as well as in basketball—nearly 
all play in Keds. And that 
athletic boys insist on them— 
for all sports and gymnasium 
wear. 


Keds come in all popular 
styles and at prices from $1.25 
to $4.50. They are made only 
by the 


United States Rubber Company 


They are wot Keds 












unless the zame Keds 


is on the shoe 


‘*METEOR’”’ 


Special Keds basketball shoe. It 
has sponge rubber heel seat and 
narrow shank to support the arch. 
Its tough laminated sole gives a 
sure grip on the floor. White or 
brown with black trim 














| back to the radio shack and secured a packing- 
| box stuffed with excelsior which had contained 
| some radio parts. As he approached the house 
| with his burden, he regretted that he had not 
thought to bring a flash-light; but then that 
| might reveal his presence. Silently through 
the darkened doorway of the kitchen he crept 
and noted, with satisfaction, that the window 
faced the spot where Pedro stood. He took 
an armful of the straw and felt his way to the 
sink where a pail of water usually stood. Yes, 
there it was, and enough to soak the straw. 
He was about to light the dry straw in the box 
when another thought made him hesitate. 
That was dangerous, for he might set the 
whole house on fire. He had it! he would set 
| it on the stove and that with the wet material 
|on top would not only create a smoke, but 
prevent the flame from igniting the ceiling. 
Simple, but if the scheme worked would the 
madman immediately rush for the closet to 
rescue his personal belongings? If he did, 
he could lock him in, but if not, the madman 
would still be at large. Well, but he was going 
to try it. 


SILENTLY he reached for a match and 

scratched it. The first contact with the 
excelsior caused it to flare up. Now for fast 
work. On top of the flame went the wet ma- 
terial, causing the smoke to rise in a sizeable 
volume, and he was about to run when he 
realized that he had made one almost fatal 
omission. If he hoped to trap Pedro, it would 
be necessary to attract him to the other room 
first; so Tom ran for the back door and locked it 
with its wooden bolt. Now if that fire didn’t 
move Pedro, nothing would, and it was up to 
him to hide where it would be handy for him 
to close the door on the lunatic if he made for 
the closet first; but that was a big “if.” 

The light threw its reflection on a big table 
in the room adjoining and near enough to that 
closet to make it a handy retreat. A hasty 
jump and he was crouched under the shelter 
of the table, and there he hid, trembling all 
over. Was the madman coming? As an 
answer to his thoughts, suddenly the back door 
was rattled and then hasty footsteps were heard 
running for the other door and a man burst in. 
That must be Pedro, and Tom’s heart almost 
stopped as he saw him run for the closet and 
throw its door open. Now was the time to act. 
Like a flash, Tom sprang out from under the 
table and bang! the door was shut and bolted. 
A surprised snarl came from beh‘nd the closet 
door and then a violent lurch against it, up 
against the door went the table and all the 
furniture he could move. “Bang!” went the 
lurching body inside the closet, and Tom won- 
dered how long his barricade would stand an 
attack like that. 

His recent efforts had made him forget all 
about the threatened storm, until suddenly 
|a great jagged crash of lightning zig-zagged 
| across the sky. Two or three things had to be 
done in a hurry; for he hadn’t grounded his 
antenna and he stood a chance of losing his 
| only means of communication, also he must 
| find out about Guarra, get the beacon lit, and 

find his own flash-light. 

| He stuck his head out of the window and 
shouted toward the shack outside. ‘‘Come on 
| out, I’ve got him locked up,” but he heard no 
| sounds of life. Instead there came the “crash 
| bang!” of the first volley of artillery from the 
skies. Running and stumbling he made h‘s 
| way to the radio shack, scarcely realizing that 
| by this time the rain was falling in torrents, 
and found that the sparks were leaping across 
| the safety gap of his apparatus. It took but 
a twinkling to ground his antenna and secure 
his flash-light. As he passed the Chief’s 
| quarters he heard the wind driving the rain 
| over the prostrate form of the sick man, so he 
| ran in to close the window. As he bent over 
the bunk he heard the Chief muttering deliri- 
ously; but all thoughts of the sick man were 
driven from his mind by a dim indefinite light 
that showed up out at sea as he started to close 
the window. It was so indefinite that Tom 
wasn’t even sure it was a light; but if it was, 
it meant that already a vessel was bound to- 
ward the dangerous shoals of Haysii with 
neither radio bearings or the beacon to warn it. 

He could imagine the Erie, with an officer 
on the bridge, looking ahead through a storm- 
ridden sea for the light of Haysii; for it was 
due to pass by on its return journey from the 
Zone. Well, it was up to him to get that light 
lit if Guarra could not do it. Back through 
the storm he dashed, and as he passed the 
supply shack, he flashed his light at it. The 
door was open, but no one was inside, al- 
though cans of carbide had evidently been 
hastily moved aside. Tom dashed for the 
stairway at the base of the tower and almost 
ran into the dark form of a man who was 
dragging his way up the stairs. It was Guarra 
and he groaned as Tom flashed the light on 
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him. “He had gun, I had nothing,” explained 
the keeper. ‘“‘I put cans carbide against door, 
but once he shoot and I got hit in leg—not 

“T’ll start the light, you can finish the job,” 
said Tom, as he dashed by the crawling 
figure. 

Never had the top of that tower seemed so 
far away as it did now as he climbed upward 
and his legs were ready to buckle under him 
when he finally reached the top 125 feet in 
the air. From observation he knew that 
usually the great lamp was started as the 
sun went down and slowly heated to keep the 
lenses from cracking; but it was necessary to 
speed it up to-night. The little intricacies he 
would have to leave to Guarra after he got 
there. 

As he touched a match and started the con- 
nections for the acetylene gas a great gust of 
wind swept over the peak of the tower, and 
the first small rays seemed scarcely to pene- 
trate beyond the lamp to the stormiest outside 
world he had ever seen; but he could only 
hope that by the time Guarra arrived and 
could give the lamp the full intensity of the 
flame it would do some good. 

Now he could start down and help Guarra. 
He had to go half way down before he found 
him, still crawling up. “Now I'll help you 
make it,’”’ Tom told him, as he put his arm 
through his and aided him up. 

“Alright, you go down and I'll watch it 
awhile,’ the keeper told him, after he had 
adjusted the light and Tom had given first 
aid treatment to Guarra’s knee. 

Back to the radio shack Tom urged his 
weary legs and again ventured to establish 
communication; for there seemed to be a lull 
in the lightning flashes. “QST, QST” went 
the hopeful call from the little Haysii station, 
and then, for he was not very hopeful of an 
answer, he commenced to tell his story of 
distress. Perhaps, if he had saved a ship out 
there with his warning beacon, it would pick 
up this little message, but who knew what the 
morning light would bring forth. 

Finally he left his post and started back for 
the keeper’s house. On the path ahead of him 
the beacon was now throwing the full intensity 
of its rays, as it slowly circled from the tower 
above his head, also there was a light in the 
house. Cautiously he approached the window 
and looked in, and he felt like shouting with 
relief when he saw that the door was still 
barricaded, while in front of it sat Guarra, 
bathing his injured knee. 

“T turn the tables on heem,” sajd the 
keeper grimly, as he pointed to Pedro’s gun 
which rested on a table near at hand. “He 
dropped eet on the floor.” 

“Good!” ejaculated Tom. “I’m going back 
to that radio and stick to it until I stir up 
something.” 

Back at the shack he started his hopeful 
call again, but it seemed hours before he 
could hear anything that sounded like a code 
and that was so indefinite it told him nothing. 

What was that? What he heard made his 
heart jump, and he wanted to throw off his 
receivers and shout “hurrah!” It was the 
Erie, sure enough and she was standing by, 
out there in the mist, for a chance to land 
her motor-sailer. With the feeling that the 
responsibilities of the world had been lifted 
off his shoulders, Tom rested back in his chair 
with head-phones on and waited for the mists 
to clear. It was finally about nine o'clock in 
the morning when the motor-sailer came to 
the bottom of the ladder where one lone 
representative of Uncle Sam had been stand- 
ing duty for one long weary night, and up the 
ladder came a landing party. It included the 
Doctor, a detail of seamen under a Lieutenant, 
and both Chief Manning and Gale. 

“Tf this is a safe place to send a greenhorn, 
I’ve got another guess coming,” said the 
Erie’s radio chief to Tom, after the crazed 
Pedro had been placed under guard, “but 
you’ve proved yourself able to take care of 





- yourself and saved our lives in the bargain, kid. 


When that light went on we were too close 
to the shoals for comfort, I’ll tell the world. 
I rather think the papers will call you a hero.” 

Tom smiled wanly. “Nothing heroic about 
that; the last time I had a chance to do my 
duty back there on the Erie, I didn’t know how 
to swim, but here on this island I did the only 
thing a man could do. Sorry about my Chief 
and the others, though.” 

“Don’t worry about that, kid, the Doctor 
says Walen will pull through. The keeper 
isn’t badly hurt, and his assistant will be well 
taken care of. Also, by the way, we’ve been 
ordered to leave Gale here as acting Chief. 
You two can do some adventuring together if 
this monotonous life tires you and you start 
on the trail for more thrills.” 

“You bet, I’m proud to serve with Tom 
Grant,” said Gale warmly. 
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Now for four fat months of fun! 


Beginning with the December issue of THE 
AMERICAN Boy, Clarence Budington Kelland starts 


a new travel-adventure serial starring stuttering Mark 

Tidd and his pals—Binney, Plunk and Tallow. 

MARK TIDD IN PALESTINE—Are you ready for peace and 
quiet? You won’t find it! Rumpus No. 1 starts when Mark 
sides with an American scientist over a hundred-thousand- 
dollar “g-g-glass m-mug.” Then Plunk dives into the River 
Jordan to rescue a drowning Arab. That starts Rumpus No. 2, 
for Plunk’s Arab is being made a live target by a crowd on 
the far shore. Don’t miss “Mark Tidd in Palestine”—one of 
the roaringest, funniest, double-deck adventure serials you’ve 
ever read. And it lasts four issues! 

THE ROUND-UP ON THE RIO GRANDE, by Thomson Burtis. 
How could a 2-ton airplane, a secret service agent and a pilot 
vanish into thin air? Russ Farrell burned with anxiety to 
know. A lonely spot of sand, a mass of twisted wood and wire 
once an airplane—that’s the beginning of the answer. 


Just what you want for Christmas 


Presents to Make—A. Neely Hall tells you how to make un- 
usual, good-looking, useful presents which you'll be proud 
to give. 

A Christmas Party—It’s all planned. It’s all ready to give. It’s 
loads of fun, and full of pep. It’s called a “sense-test” 
party. And it’ll make yours the wow-party of the holidays. 

A Christmas Story—Brad Kendall 
and Stubby Stark stage an up- 
roarious Christmas rummage 
sale. Laughs? Oh, sorrow and 
Santa Claus! You'll about bust 
with merriment. Look for 


“Kendall’s Christmas Quest.” Detroit 


Th e American Boy = to 


Get set for a year of fun and adventure 
The next twelve issues of THE AMERICAN Boy are 
going to be the livest, most interesting reading you’ve 
gotten hold of in a long time. Look what this great 
year of fiction and fact begins with: 

IRISH HURRICANE, a great sea story of the tall-masted 
schooner, Wanderer, slim Marty Wade, a fighting Finn, and 
a battle in the dark with belaying pins. 

THE DOUBLE-DYED RETRIEVER, a play about a dauntless 
Airedale pup who survives a lot of trouble and gets a big 
laugh on the spaniel who double-crosses him. IN THE GRASS, 
an exciting tale of Johnny Boyd and Syd McVey adrift in 
a leaky coal barge in a sea of grass. 

THE SAVING OF THE SHOW, an animal-circus story about a 
mad bull-elephant, by Rex Lee. THE MAN WHO PLAYED 
A PART, a story of Renfrew and Constable Sheehan and how 
they got in the movies. STRAIGHT TALK from William 
Allen White, one of the best liked and most famous news- 
paper editors in America; he gives you the unvarnished facts 
about your chances to succeed in journalism. 


Subscribe to THE AMERICAN Boy. Subscribe to- 
day! Clip and mail the coupon below. 


20c a copy at all news-stands. $2.00 a year by mail. Two years for $3.00. 
Three years for $4.00. Subscribe for two years and save a dollar — 
for three years and save two! 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 414 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Enclosed find . for which send THE 
year , beginning 





Address 





Canadian postage, 25¢ per year extra 
Foreign postage, 50c per year extra 
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Tve asked for a 
Remington Portable 
Sor Christmas —~ 


Oh boy! I hope 
T Get 1b! pene srcin 


Portable Typewriter for 
Christmas. 

This handy littie machine is the ideal gift for boys 
and girls. It is fine for school work and leads to 
better marks. 

All the grown-ups in the family need it, too. 

Why not give Dad the hint? 

Remington Portable is the lightest portable with 
standard keyboard—8™ pounds net. It is very 
compact and fits in a carrying case only 4 inches 
high. It is fast and dependable. 

Write for our booklet, “For You—For Every- 
body,” to Department 151, and ask Dad to read it. 


Terms as low as $5 monthly 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


374 Broadway New York 
Branches Everywhere 


Remington Typewriter Company of Canada, Lrd., 
68 King Street, West, Toronto 


Remington Typewriters 


A MACHINE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 





Remington-made Paragon Ribbons and Red Seal Carbon Papers always make good impressions 






Tribe Chief Progressive 
Farmer Tribe 


By Alexander Nunn 


LONE Scouts don’t always 

gather in large numbers, 
but wherever a group gets to- 
gether you can count on them 
having a good time. So it was 
with the eight Alabama Lone 
Scouts who got together in Bir- 
mingham, Monday and Tues- 
day, August 16 and 17. The feature of 
the first day was a trip through the world- 
famous Ensley steel mills where the boys 
saw how steel is made. The trip included 
a tour through the rail mill, showing how the 
red hot steel is made into steel rails. 

Monday night, through the courtesy of Bir- 
mingham Boy Scout officials, was spent at 
Camp Andrews. Lone Scouts and Troop 
Scouts from Birmingham had a fine time to- 
gether at the pow-wow held that night. 

Tuesday’s feature was a roundtable discus- 
sion led by Stanley Harris, regional Boy Scout 
executive. Every last one of the scouts appre- 
ciated and enjoyed immensely Mr. Harris’s 
talk. Two other inter- 
esting talks were made 


Lone Scout 
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made the following statement 
about Rural Scouting in his 
Biennial message to the 800 
Scout Executives assembled at 
Hot Springs, Ark., September 
22 to. 30>-- 

‘A fine start has been made 
toward the extension of Scout- 
ing in the rural districts by the 
appointment of Mr. O. H. Ben- 
son as Director of this activity. 
Mr. Benson is a man of mature 
experience in the solution of problems of rural 
life. He knows whereof he speaks. It hap- 
pens that I too have some acquaintance with 
the problems of the farm and I pledge myself 
to carry the message of Scouting to these 
boys. I place upon Scout leaders of the City 
the responsibility of assisting in this move- 
ment in their respective districts.” 

Mr. James E. West, Chief Totem of the Lone 
Scouts—Chief Scout Executive, gave his key- 
note address to the Fourth Biennial Conference 
of Scout. Executives in’ which he referred to 
Rural Scouting in the following terms:— 

‘Securing Mr. O. H. Benson as a member of 
our staff to give leadership to the development 

of rural Scouting and 
as Director of the 





Hii 





by G. I. McDonald, 
Birmingham Boy 
Scout executive, and 
W. C. Lassetter, Man- 
aging Editor, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

Every boy went 
away from the rally 
more enthusiastic than 
ever for scout 
and we are planning to 
hold a “rally that will 
be a rally” next year. 


The Illinois Tribe 
Contest 

The contest came to 

a close Septembe? 1, 

after having run five 

months. There were 


meetings. 


Indian programs. 


in Lone Scouting. 


Lone Scouts Not Alone 


Get acquainted with the Lone Scouts 
within reach of your troop; extend to 
them an invitation to attend your troop 
They are not “ i 
they all belong to some social or homo- 
geneous group called Farm Journal Tribe, 
Mail Tribe, Local Tribe, Wigwam, League 
or Lone Scout Fraternity. 
work “Lone” is merely borrowed from the 
‘Lone Indian”’ and the Lone Scout Pro- 
gram is couched in Indian names, meth- » 
ods, organizations, and it has the same 
lure and challenge to youth as do typical 


Lone Scouts would make fine associate 
Lone Scouts to troops, but they should be 
permitted to carry on their Lone Scout 
Program until they are ready and willing 
to join the scout troop by transfer with 
full credit in the troop for achievements 


Lone Scout Depart- 
ment is regarded by 
all of us as a great 
step forward. Know- 
ing as we do that more 
than half the boys in 
America are in rural 
communities, con- 
fronted as we are with 
many new problems 
because of the devel- 
opment of area coun- 
cils and the necessity 
of dealing intelligently 
with our Lone Scout 
problem, this develop- 
ment becomes imper- 
ative. 

Mr. Benson’s splen- 
did personality, rich 


mers, as 


The name 











only four Tribes en- 
tered. 

The American Eagles of Chicago, winners 
of 1924-5, won again this year with 47% 
points. The Black Bear Tribe of Mt. Pulaski 
took second with 40, while the Silver Foxes 
of Chicago got 39, and the Illini Tribe of Oak 
Park fourth with 7. 

In the Contest this year the four Tribes en- 
rolled 5 new members, they had 41 meetings, 
and were given 32 extra points for attendance 





if 75 per cent. of membership was present at 
meeting. In the subscription line they got 
2% years for Boys’ LirE, 1014 years for The 
Illint and 6 years for other publications. 
There were four degrees passed (one Seventh) 
for a total of 133% points. The winner gets 
a pennant.—Harry G. DerBert, Chairman, 
Mt. Pulaski, Ii. 


Council 13 Rally 
Mr. R. H. Salazar, Council Chief of Region 
13, Los Angeles, California, conducted a very 
interesting conference and rally of Lone Scouts 
at the Pacific Military Academy, Culver City, 
California, August 27-29, inclusive. The pro- 
gram listed some of the following subjects for 


| discussion and for activity. The opening ad- 


dress was given by the council chief, in which he 


in Lone Scouting, the plan for a permanent 
constitution for the new council regions, the 
management of the State League, the program 
and plan for the Bronchos Pep Club, and dis- 
cussed quite in detail with the boys the plan 
for securing a permanent official organ for the 
region. 

Other amateur publications, exhibitions and 
fairs, and methods, programs and plans for the 
year 1927, were quite thoroughly discussed. 
All the boys in attendance left with more en- 
thusiasm for the work, greater loyalty to the 





| 


movement, and determination to put Lone 
Scouting over in a big way. 
Lone Scout —Rural Scout News 
Hon. Walter W. Head of Omaha, Nebr., 


President of the Boy Scouts of America and 
Champion of Scouting Service for all boys, 
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stressed the importance of the future program bd 


experience in rural 
work, and expert 
knowledge of rural conditions, justifies the hope 
that the Boy Scout program will in the future 
contribute much more to the life of America 
because of his leadership and our cooper- 
ation.” 

Mr. Roy W. MacDonald of Austin, Texas, 
Council Chief of District 7, spent several days 
at the Fourth Biennial Convention of Scout 
Executives at Hot Springs, Ark. 

Roy’s summer vacation hike was taken from 
Austin, Texas, to Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Hot Springs and back to Austin, 
Texas, in time to enter his senior year as law 
student in the University of Texas. 

Mr. Frederick E.. Munich of New York 
City, Council Chief of Region Two, was the 
Lone Scout Representative at the Eastern 


; States Exposition at Springfield, Mass., and 


conducted the Lone Scout Booth Exhibit for 
the Long House throughout the Exposition 
with credit to the cause and to himself. 

J. Hugh Taylor,. one of our outstanding 
Lone Scouts of the Eastern Section, prepared 
and sent to-the Hot Springs Biennial Conven- 
tion the following exhibit :-— 

The Lone Scout set of 39 rope knots and 
splices. 

One complete set of lashings. 

A set of drawings illustrating the tracking 
of animals in the 6th Degree test. 

One exhibit triangular arm bandage and 
first aid work mounted and illustrated. 

Illustrated story of J. Hugh Taylor’s Lone 
Scout experience since he first became a Lone 
Scout. 

One blueprint exhibit of 17 leaves. 

A complete exhibit of contributing and pub- 
licity articles for Quill achievement. 

The Degree One drawing illustrating Text 9. 

One miniature log cabin. 

One Lone Scout design in carving made out 
of soap. 

In addition to the above, another Lone 
Scout, Ansel Talbot of Washington, D. C., 
prepared a mounted exhibit of photographs 
taken and developed by himself, illustrating 


_ various degrees of progress in Lone Scouting. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





ATHLETIC 


Make the joys of 

Christmas time 

‘last throughout 
the car. 


PN 





Nothing more happily fits into the 
spirit of Christmas than Athletic 
Goods. For instance, a 
D&M FOOT BALL 
D&M BASKET BALL 
D&M STRIKING BAG 
Set of D&M BOXING GLOVES 


Here are gifts that 
bring good fun 
and good health. 
Your folks are 
probably wonder- 
ing right now just 
what to give you. 
A hint from you 
will put them on 
the right track. 
You'll need a 
BASE BALL 
GLOVE for spring. Why not 
get it now? You know the kind 
the Big League Players use— 


“The Lucky Dog Kind’’ 











There's a D&M Dealer in your city, if not, 
send to us for Catalog showing complete 
equipment for fall and winter sports. 


The DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 


DeEpaRTMENT S 


PLYMOUTH, N.H., U.S.A. 
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| again, roaring his rage. 








| The Last Laugh | 
(Concluded from page 44) | 
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The grizzly, red-eyed with rage, his jaws 
red from his kill, lost no time in charging at 
this new enemy. 

Jones, taken somewhat by surprise, took 
a single backward step, took careful aim and 
fired. The bear, struck in the shoulder, spun 
around to snap at the wound, then came on 


As Jones was about to fire again, he felt 
the stones beneath his feet give slightly. Then 
his heel slipped between the rocks and was 
caught firmly. Without any particular horror, 
he realized that he was trapped, that his only 
hope of life lay in putting the next bullet into 
a vital spot. But the cramped position upset 
his aim. 

The second merely made another wound. 
The grizzly kept coming. Barely thirty feet 
separated the brute from its goal. And at that 
moment, Jones’s rifle jammed. 


FRANTIC ALLY he worked at it, trying also 

to wrench his foot loose. And then Ricardo 
appeared from nowhere at all, a snarling, saber- 
toothed fury that flew at the grizzly from the 
rear, slashing at its tender flank and darting 
well out of harm’s way as the beast whirled 
to strike at this new antagonist. 

Once a grizzly gets an idea into his head, 
however, it is difficult to dislodge it. He still 
was determined to wipe Jones forever from the 
face of the earth, and to that end again faced 
the hunter. 

But once again, those torturing fangs of the 
huge collie seared his flesh and once again he 
turned to strike at the pest that dodged so 
swiftly. The bear made a brief charge at 
Ricardo. But the collie continually kept 
above him on the hillside, never permitting 
himself to be tricked into getting below the 
bear. Ricardo knew a number of things about 
bears, knew, for instance, that they can go 
downhill a thousand times more rapidly than 
they can go up. 

Keeping a respectful distance, yet staying 
close enough to goad the bear into further 
charges, Ricardo dodged hither and thither, 
never permitting the huge beast to turn his 
back without suffering for it. 

It all consumed possibly a full minute. 
But to Jones it seemed an hour as he worked 
with his jackknife to remedy the trouble with 
his rifle. 

It disgusted the cool-headed veteran to find 
his hand trembling as he finally raised the rifle 
and took aim. He had plenty of time, for 
Ricardo was keeping the grizzly exceedingly 
busy. 

The bullet crashed into the huge beast’s 
mad brain and he slumped to the ground 
without even a grunt just as Martin Kimball, 
breathless, appeared from the lower end of 
the defile. 

He glanced briefly at Jones, then at Ricardo. 
It puzzled him to see the hunter calmly untying 
his boot. 

““Why, you’re sweating!”” he exclaimed in 
surprise as he came to Jones’s side. ‘And it’s 
cold!” 

“Shut up!” ordered Jones. ‘Get this shoe- 
string untied. My blamed hand is shakin’ so 
I can’t ketch hold of the string. . . . And if 
anybody should ask you, you can tell that this 
is what happened.” 

He told Kimball briefly, laconically, what 
had happened between the time he had come 
around that boulder to discover the grizzly 
and the time when Kimball appeared. 

“Phew!” Kimball whistled. ‘‘Talk about 
your close shaves!” 

Then he began to grin and glanced over at 
Ricardo. 

“Come to think of it,” he said to Jones, 
‘do you recall saying back there at the camp- 
fire, that somebody in this gathering was 
due for a lesson out of this bear hunt? Was 
it a lesson about what a collie’s good for, 
maybe?” 

Old Sam Jones was a sportsman through 
and through. He rubbed his sprained ankle 
and eyed Ricardo, chuckling. 

“Look at him,” he growled good-naturedly. 

Ricardo was sitting close to the fallen killer, 
his tongue lolling, looking straight at Jones 
and laughing silently as only a dog can laugh. 














IMPROVEMENT on top of im- 
provement has been the history 
of Eveready Radio Batteries. 
Here, in the radically different 
Eveready Layerbilt, is the ““B”’ 
battery which tops them all. 
The ability of this battery to 
give you unrivaled service and 
economy is due to its unique 
internal design. Instead of the 
usual assembly of round cells, 
it is built of fas layers of 
current-producing materials 
pressed firmly together. This 
construction makes use of the 
spaces now wasted between the 
round-type cells and avoids the 
usual soldered wire connections. 
Eveready Layerbilt is every 
inch a battery. This exclusive 
Eveready Battery development 
packs more active chemicals in 
a given space and enables them 
to produce more current and 
give longer life. This Hravy- 
Duty Evereapy LAYERBILT 


Eveready’s exclusive 
Layerbilt construction 


makes this the most economical 
of “B” batteries 





BATTERY gives twice the ser- 
vice of the smaller Light-Duty 
batteries and greatly reduces 
your ‘‘B” battery operating cost. 

Use Eveready Layerbilts on 
any set, and get not only this 
extra service, but also the great- 
est ““B”’ power operating econ- 
omy—the utmost in “B” power 
dependability—D. C. (direct 
current) in its purest form, 
which is so necessary for pure 
tone quality. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON ComPANY, Inc. 


New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 





Tuesday night means Eveready Hour— 
9 P. M., Eastern Standard Time, through 
the following stations: 
wear—New York wram-—Cleveland 


Wwyar-Providence wwJ-Detroit 
wEEI-—Boston won-Chicago 


page Et ate ge a 
WFI- elphia ‘ inneapolis 
wor-Buffalo weco{ of Paul 
wcaE-Pittsburgh Ksp-St. Louis 
wsal-—Cincinnats wre-W ashington 


Radio Batteries 


-they last longer 
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All dressed 


and some place 


to go! 
fz.’ 


THERE's never a question about a chap 
being dressed in the top of fashion, so 
far as shoes are concerned, if the trade- 
mark on the sole says, “Endicott- 
Johnson.” 

In no other shoes can you find such 
smart style, such fine materials and such 
wonderful wear for the money. $3 to $5 
lets you slip into the doggiest, spiffiest 
shoes that ever made feet comfortable. 

‘Any one of the sparkling new fall 
styles of Endicott-Johnson shoes is a 
knockout for looks. And a glutton for 
punishment! Head for the nearest of 
the many thousand stores selling Endicott- 
Johnson shoes and look ‘em over. Note 


—— 






the smooth, strong leather. Natty shapes, 
Dashing colors. Snarky stitching. Swag- 
ger soles and heels. Get a pair. Then 
show Mother and Dad how long these 
shoes wear, and they, too, will be glad 
you saw this advertisement. 

Boys’ and girls’ shoes $3, $4, $5. 
Smaller sizes proportionately less. Write 
for interesting free booklet, ““The World 
at Play.” For boys and girls—and par- 
ents too. And if you don’t know where 
you can buy Endicott-Johnson shoes, 
ask us. Endicott-Johnson, Endicott, 
N. Y.; New York City; St. Louis, Mo. 
Largest manufacturers of boys’ and 
gitls’ shoes in the world, 


ENDICOTT - JOHNSON 











Geo. F. Jounson—Boys’ snappy 

Blucher Oxford. Goldenrod tan 

calf uppers; sturdy oak soles; 

collegiate ““Norge™ last. Fits like a 

glove, especially around the ankles 
—and wears like iron. 





Better shoes for less money 


Huron—A splendid Hi-cut to wear 
when the going is rough. Rich, mellow, 
soft golden upper leather. Soles and 
heels of extra-long-wearing “Wear- 
flex” aposition rubber. \ 
And, in the novel pocket, SE = 
aserviceable jack-knife comes 
with each pair. Could any- 
thing be niftier? 
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Wallie Rides the Troika 


(Concluded from page 46) 








instant. Growling, he made a rush for the boy, 
but the latter, ducking under a wide-flung arm, 
swung another right to the ear. Enraged, the 
Russian came on bear- fashion, arms hanging 
down, as if bent on hugging the youngster to 
death. Wallie let him come within five feet, 
|and then jumped at him, smashing both fists 
}in his face. For a second the yamschik 
| stood, stupefied, as if unable to believe his 
own senses, and then turned and ran into the 
tent. 

“Now I’ve made an enemy of the only per- 
| son who could help,” thought Wallie, despair- 
| ingly to himself. ‘ 

But the bandits who had been egging on the 
fight delightedly, now came and thumped 
| him on the back. He saw a ray of hope, and 

| pleaded in his broken Russian to be directed to 

| Susstowka, but that was quite another matter. 
| Good-humoredly they pushed him toward his 
prison, in the entrance to which he collided 
with another outlaw. 

Followed a hurried conference between his 
captors. Then two, having fetched a couple of 
wiry little nags from behind the small encamp- 
ment, mounted and rode away. The others 
joined Wallie and the cowed driver in their 
jail. 

“Gee! 
The scout almost sobbed to himself. 
gone off to take my Dad.” 

The bandits had now seated themselves on 
rugs, between them a bottle of vodka, in which 
they invited Wallie to join them. When he 
refused almost indignantly, they laughed and 
flung him a huge bear-skin on which he could 
squat. The yamschik, less temperate, eagerly 
gulped glass after glass, and was soon sunk in 
a drunken sleep. 

Outside the clear tinkle of the troika bells 
and the occasional stamp of a horse’s hoof. 
The animals had been left harnessed to the 
sleigh, hobbled Russian-style by having their 
| fore-feet tied tightly together. Darkness was 
closing in now. One of the drinkers lit a candle 
and struck up a merry but maudlin song. It 
| was brief, for he soon followed the driver 
| into oblivion. One sentinel, also drowsy, re- 

mained. 

““Now’s my chance!” 
| stretch himself. 

Instantly the watcher became alert. 

“Taking turns to keep awake,” thought the 
boy, “but I’ve got to risk it.” 

With a pretence of shaking out his rug, the 
scout, with a swift movement, flung it over the 
outlaw’s head. Using all his strength, he then 
threw over it the unconscious body of the 
yamschik, before the buried bandit had time to 
emerge. Blowing out the candle, he dashed 
for the open, drawing his pocket-knife as he 
went. The hobble cords were soon cut, and 
the horses, cold but rested, dashed off madly. 
The boy had just time to reach the runner. 

Soon a low cry announced to the silent 
steppes that he had found tracks, and set the 
horses stamping and the bells a-jingle. 

“Gee! Never can I enter Susstowka with 
that brass band,” thought the boy. 

Out came his knife again to detach the bells 
which hung by leathern thongs from the 
“‘douga” or arched wooden crosspiece. Then, 
silently, keeping an eye on the new “road,” 
he drove to the Khirgiss town. 

The moon was merciful, throwing a clear 
reflected light on the white earth. Soon he saw 
the outline of the “‘kibitkas,” for he and the 
driver had not been far off their track. He 
debated a while about his best course, and 
decided to dismount, hobble the horses again, 
and finish his journey on foot. 

Cautiously he crept toward the tents, 
commenced a tour of them, only to be halted 
by the sound of high voices. One, a shrilly- 
pitched drone, continued a seemingly endless 
monologue which was interrupted now and 
again by expletives from two others. To his 
delight, Wallie presently caught an exclama- 
tion of indignation from his Dad. 
| Quietly he advanced to the front of the 
| “‘kibitka,” where he found two nags hitched 
to a post. He must not leave this means of 
escape for the bandits. He walked to them 
calmly. Fortunately, they madé no noise. 
Leading them behind the town, he shoved 
them in the direction of the outlaw encamp- 
ment. 

Now for the real work! 

He crawled to the tent, gently lifted the 
flap, and in the light of the candles saw his 
father struggling in the arms of the two thugs 
who were striving to bind him. The old chief 
was lying on the ground with a bruise in his 


what a mess I’ve made of things!” 


“They’ve 





Wallie rose, as if to 


| 
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right temple. Other Khirgisses could be seen 
crouching in the corners, their fever-hot faces 
red in the dim glow. 

“Hands up!” yelled the scout, sharply. 

The bandits, as if understanding, swung 
about. 

“‘Grab their guns, Dad!” 

Mr. Durant’s still free hand was “already 
reaching for one. Dazed at the apparition and 
dismayed, the two surrendered easily. 

“Good work, son!” Wallie received an 
affectionate pat on the shoulder, but there 
was no time for explanations as yet. ‘“‘Let’s 
tend the chief.” 

The interpreter had fled, but the old man 
could understand the stranger’s intentions. 

“‘Suppose you look after him, Dad, while I 
get these thugs to unload the troika. Plenty 
stuff in it,” Wallie suggested, adding: “‘The 
government doctor comes out to-morrow to 
take charge.” 

They marched out at the point of his revol- 
ver, and he was surprised at the high heads 
they carried. He was still more so, when, the 
troika led to the front of the “kibitka,” one 
of them addressed him in English. 

“We were not always as we are now,”’ he 
said. “In fact, we are former officers. Also I 
know something about typhus. Since you as 
foreigners are so determined to help our people, 
perhaps I may have the privilege of assist- 
ing.” 

“Say!” So astonished was Wallie that he 
could think of no more eloquent exclamation, 
and the couple, without further urging from his 
gun, deftly unloaded the large sleigh. 

All through the night they worked, both 
Durants under orders from the outlaws, ad- 
ministering drugs, washing dirty bodies, trying 
to arrange sleeping places for the sick. 

“Certainly got to thank you,” said Mr. 
Durant, as at last they desisted from the self- 
imposed labors. 

The two men bowed. 

“The gratitude should come from us. A 
brave boy, sir. A brave man, too.” The 
spokesman bowed again. “Since you are tired, 
I should advise that you and your son sleep in 
the troika. Dangerous in these lice-infested 
huts.” 

“How about you?” asked Mr. Durant. 

“We shall await your pleasure in the 
morning. As for sleep,” he shrugged his 
shoulders. “We can sleep anywhere.” He 
smiled bitterly. ‘‘ Besides, what matters if we 
catch the disease, since to-morrow we go to a 
government jail?” 

Silence, during which the Durants exchanged 
glances, appraising on the father’s part, appeal- 
ing on the son’s. 

““Please let them go, Dad,” begged Wallie 
finally, and it was significant that neither 
American thought of doubting the outlaw’s 
word that he and his companion would “‘await 
their pleasure” until morning. 

Suddenly Mr. Durant, the New York banker, 
yawned loudly. 

“Personally, even if I freeze to death, I’m 
going to sleep, but I’d like those horses un- 
hitched.” Three pairs of hands began to 
oblige him. ‘‘My son tells me he turned 
your horses loose,” continued the American. 
‘Guess one would bring us back to Astrakhan, 
even if the government official does not fetch 
us.” He looked at the ex-officers significantly, 
and saw one man’s eyes fill with tears. 

“We were not always as now,” said the 
bandit, turned doctor. ‘Ours is a disturbed 
country, chaotic at present, but some day it 
will be right again.” 

“Why not help it instead of hindering it, 
while it’s getting on its feet?” demanded Mr. 
Durant. 

This time it was the outlaws who exchanged 
looks. 

“We shall perhaps—after to-night. 
thank you.’ 

Both Durants, wrapped in sweaters, fur 
coats, felt boots, warm caps, treated them- 
selves and their erstwhile enemies to hot 
coffee. 

“Vasha sdarovia!” said both Russians, 
lifting their cups, and one added: “Thanks for 
a lesson.” 

“Good-night,” said Mr. 
into his troika couch. 

Wallie waited to shake hands. 

“We need boys like you in Russia,” 
outlaw. 

“‘ Aw gee!” cried the boy, awkwardly. 
just an American scout.” 

“Quite sufficient,” was the reply, and they 
parted. 


And we 


Durant, turning 


said one 
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BOY SCOUTS’ 


Progress Game 


Splendid BOARD GAME. 

Constant action! All play at 
once! An entirely new type of 
contest. Players progress through 
various Scout honor grades. Player 
collecting most honors wins! For 
2, 3, or 4 players. Official Boy 
Scouts’ Game. 

Price $2.25 at Dealers or by mail 


A thrill a minute 
in TOURING 


All the happenings of an automobile touring 

contest in this great game. Y cu speed through 

- the country, slow 

SSS — for towns, 

i eee. 7 oe sen our oppo- 

ies 0 ON we nents back “wun of 

gas” just when 

TOURING they think they 

ar have the game! 

Fast play — con- 

stant shifts of for- 

tune. rising, 

laughable, electri- 

fying! Wonderful 

fun for parties. For 
2, 3, or 4 players. 





The two 
most 
popular 
Home 
Games in 
the world 


Rook and Pit 75c each 
at Dealers or by mail 


















“Sparks” Learns | 
Radio Languages 


| (Concluded from page 48) 














QSL crd—station post-card. 
rac—rectified alternating current. 
rad—radio, radiation, radiate. 
Taw ac—extremely low frequency note. 
rer, rvt, revt—receiver. 
r—are. 

r—OK, allright. 
rheo—rheostat. 
ri—radio inspector. 
rite—right, write. 
res—resistance. 
sec—second. 
sig—signal. 

sine—sign, signature. 
site—sight. 

snd—send, 

sri, sry—sorry. 

tbe, vt, bulb—vacuum tube. 
tk—take. 
tnx—tks—thanks. 
tr—their, there. 
trnsmtr—transmitter. 
tse—those. 

tt—that. 

tuk—took. 

u—you. 

uc—you see. 

var, varbl—variable. 
vlt—volt. 

vy—very. 

wana, wnta—want to. 
watta, wta—what the. 
wht, ware—Where. 
wk—weak. 
wkd—worked. 
wkg—working. 
wl—will. 

wnt—want, won’t. 
wr—were. 

wri—worry. 
wrk—work. 

ws—was. 

wt, wat—what, watt. 
wv chg—wave change. 
wx—weather. 
wy—why. 
xcuse—excuse. 
xmission—transmission. 
xmtr—transmitter. 
xpln—explain. 
xtra—extra. 

yl—young lady. 

2, tew—to, two 
2da—to-day. 

4—for. 

8—ate, eight. 

73—best regards. 


Form 772-a issued by the Department of 
Commerce contains a list of the International 
abbreviations used in commercial work. These 
symbols are known as the “Q” signals. For 
example “QSD?” means “What times is it?” 
QST is a general call for all stations to listen. 
QRN means static and QRM interference. 
QRT means stop transmitting and is generally 
broadcast when a station intercepts an SOS so 
that all other transmitters will be silent. 
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Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may submit to this depart- 
ment, THE READERS’ PAGE, an original short story, an 
article describing a camping or hiking trip, his observations 
of birds or animals, a poem, directions for making some 
article in which other readers may be interested, or a manu- 
script on any other topic he chooses. If the editors consider 
the contribution enough to print they will accept it and 
pay for it. The following are the rules governing the depart- 
ment: 


Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may contribute. 


Manuscripts must be typewritten or written legibly in ink 
on one side of the paper only; folded, never rolled, should 
be panied by a d self-addressed envelope. 





I 1 lar. 
P I N G e P O N G —Foantins action. 
Reg U. S. Pat. Office. Fun for all ages. 
Parker Brothers sole owners and makers. 


Sets from $2 to $20 at Dealers or by mail. 


The imprint PARKER BROTHERS 
guarantees game excellence and 
superior playing qualities. 


PARKER BROTHERS, Inc. 


SALEM,MASS.:FLATIRON BLDG.,NEW YORK 





1926 





iP 


In the upper right-hand corner of the first page of the 
manuscript must appear the words “For the Readers’ Page,” 
the name of the author and his age; if a Boy Scout or a Lone 

t, his rank and troop number; his address; the number 
words in the manuscript. 

Short stories, accounts of camping, hiking, observations 
and so forth, must not exceed 1,000 words; how to make ar- 
ticles must not exceed 250 words and should be accom 
by a diagram drawn in black ink, if possible in India ink. 

The editors ask that each contributor consider himself on 
honor to submit only his own original composition, but make 
no demand for any statement or evidence that he does so. 


Address the envelope thus: 


THE READERS’ PAGE, BOYS’ LIFE 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City 








For 1] 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 
and a 
BRIGHT NEW YEAR 


No. 2616—the Eveready 2-cell 
Flashlight with the broad beam. 
$2.35, complete with battery. 


Herz is the present with a past. It 
has proved its acceptability as a gift 
for everybody, from six to sixty, 
year after year. Eveready Flash- 
lights are extremely good-looking 
— intensely useful— inexpensive. 

This is the ideal combination for 
Christmas giving! An Eveready! 

Save wandering and wondering 
this year by deciding right now to 
give an Eveready Flashlight to 
everyone on your list. It will 
brighten their lives every day and 
night in the year. It will guard 
their steps in the dark and lighten 
the nightly chores. 

To be sure of the newest and 
best flashlight features, insist upon 
getting genuine Evereadys. Only 
Eveready has the new, convenient 
ring-hanger for hanging up the 
flashlight when not in use — the 
big Eveready improvement. 





THE RING - HANGER 


This is an exclusive Eveready fea- 

ture. Hinged, metal ring in end-cap 

for hanging flashlight when not 

in use. Ring snaps securely closed, 

out of the way, when flashlight is 
in action. 





Genuine Evereadys also have the 
safety-lock switch, which prevents 
accidental lighting and consequent 
wasting of current ; octagonal lens- 
ring, which prevents rolling when 
you lay the flashlight down; bev- 
eled, crystal-clear lens; durable, 
all-metal barrel, etc. 

You cannot give more and spend 
less. You cannot choose a gift more 
universally welcome to men, wo- 
men and children. Give Evereadys 
this Christmas to everyone on your 
list. You'll be glad you did... 
and so will they who receive them! 

There’s an Eveready Flashlight 
for every purpose and purse, and an 
Eveready dealer nearby. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 


New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 


FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


-they last longer 
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Remind Them Now 





This Book 
FREE 
Will Help You 


to learn how to use a 
rifle safely, to keep it 
in working condition, 
to shoot straight, and 
many other things 
about target shooting 
and drilling. All 
Daisy Models are illus- 
trated and described in 
THE DAISY MAN- 
UAL. Ask any dealer 
for it. If he is out of 
copies, write for it-— 
FREE—for it will also 
help you to pick out the 
Daisy Air Rifle you 


want most. 






—that you want a Daisy 
for Christmas! 


Decide now to tell Mother and Dad, so they can get your 
Daisy Air Rifle right away. Then you'll be sure of having it 
to try out on Christmas morning. 

You'll find them only too willing to give you the model you 
want. The Daisy was a favorite Christmas present when Dad 
was a boy. Remind Dad of that! He probably began with the 
Daisy, too—just as many thousands of other men -used the 
Daisy for their first rifle practise. 

For there’s no doubt about it—rifle practise does make better 
athletes and finer men. Learn toshoot straight with your Daisy 
Air Rifle, and you will develop a steadiness of control over 
your hand, eye and nerves. It #4. you to succeed in every- 
thing you undertake. 

And remember—the boy who hits the bull’s eye is the boy 
who makes the team! Famous sports authorities; coaches and 
athletes everywhere agree that there’s nothing like target 
shooting to put a keen edge on your athletic ability. They tell 
you “the boy with a quick trigger finger is usually a leader in 
sports.” 


Choose the Daisy Model You Like Most 


There are seven different models of the Daisy Air Rifle— 
from the fine big Daisy Pump Gun down to the Little Single 
Shot Daisy. One of these is sure to make you happy on Christ- 
mas Day if you will only get busy and ask Dad to to it early— 
before the rush. Daisys are always sold out early. All she 
Daisy models are illustrated in The Daisy Manual—a book 
just for boys—given to you Free at hardware and sporting 
goods stores. 

Pick out your Daisy today! If the model you want is not 
carried in stock by the dealer—tell Dad to enclose the price 
and send his order direct to us—now—and we will ship a care- 
fully selected Daisy Air Rifle to you in good time for Christmas. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Plymouth, Michigan, U.S. A. 


Select your Christmas Daisy from this List 


50 Shot Pump Action, $5 50 Shot Military Model, $5 
1000 Shot Magazine, $3 500 Shot Magazine, $2.50 
350 Shot Repeater, Single Shot, $1.50 


$2 
Little Daisy Single Shot, $1 


I DAISY 


AIR RIFLES 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Think and Grin 


Edited by Francis J. Rigney 


KEEP IT DARK — 
I'LL SHOW UP BIG 








MERRY CHRISTMAS, boys! And now 
to help make it one. First of all we must 
get rid of acertain party who is doing his best 


| to eclipse our Christmas cheer by allowing his 





shadow to fall across our way. 

Before Christmas can be a real merry one 
a fellow must have an extra quantity of good 
turns done and how can he do them if that 
plague, OLD I. F. M., keeps getting in the way. 
How about putting the skids under him right 
now so that without touching a day in Decem- 
ber he’d land somewhere out in the snows of 
early next year? Let’s doit. Grease the skids 
with your best jokes. 

Contributors whose jokes are selected and 
published are awarded as prizes the new 1927 
Boy Scout Diaries. Address jokes to “Joke 
Editor,” Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Editor’s decision being final there 
will be no correspondence about contributions. 
Only jokes accompanied by a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope will be returned. 


Punctuate This Sentence 

It is very funny the difference commas and so on 
will make to a sentence. Just see if you can punc- 
tuate this sentence without looking at the solution. 

Charles the First walked and talked half 
an hour after his head was cut off. 

But this is how the sentence should read. 

Charles the First walked and talked; half 
an hour after, his head was cut off. 








Shocking! 
Don’t miss this chance of a real good laugh. 


Gravely inform one of your friends that you 
can impart electricity to any object in such a 
manner that when he touches it he will receive 
ashock. You thenask him togo out of theroom. 

Whilst he is outside, you, and the rest of 
the company, arrange on the table a number of 
objects to be touched by the victim in turn. 
In he comes and gingerly touches first one 
article then another. As he lays his fingers on 
(say) the sixth, everybody gives a sudden 
shout, and the victim, startled, will almost 
jump out of his skin at the shock. 








Lazy 
“Gracious, how fat Lester is getting to be!” 
“That’s because he daily doesn’t.” 


Be a Fortune Teller 

Give a friend a pack of cards and inform him 
that you are going to tell his fortune. Ask 
him to lay them in a ring upon the floor and 
then tell him to stand in the middle of the 
circle thus made. 

Now, looking very serious, you unveil his 
fortune. 

“Your past,” you say, “is that you laid the 
cards on the floor. Your present is that you 
are standing in the middle of them, and in the 
future you will have to pick them up.” 

You then proceed to make yourself scarce. 


Why? 
Why is it that people sit this way 
In the ’bus we miss, 
And in the ’bus we finally catch, 
Are crowdedlikethis? 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 










Covering the Subject 
John: I hardly know what to do with my 
week end. 
Jim: Why don’t you put a hat on it? 


Overhead 
Riff: My uncle has over two-hundred clerks 
under him. 
Raff: Whew! I didn’t think that your uncle 
was getting on that good, how is that? 
Riff: Oh, he is floor-walker on the twentieth 
story of Smith’s Department store. 








Late 
Mr. Bang handed the conductor a transfer. 
The conductor said, ‘“‘This transfer is no 
good, it is two days old.” 
Mr. Bang said, “‘ Well, it’s not my fault if the 
car is late.” 


Not in His Patrol 


Leader: “That last exercise was very poorly 
done. When will you remember that the 
trunk is the middle of the body?” 

Tenderfoot of the Elephant Patrol: ‘Well 
that’s the first time I’ve heard of an elephant’s 
trunk being in the middle!” 
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He Got It 
Ted: ‘I saw a sign in front of a restaurant 
that read: ‘Come in and get a little of every- 
thing for roc.’ I went in and guess what they 
gave me.” 
Jack: “TI give up.” 
Ted: “Hash.” 


Caught Him At Last! 


The candidate up for election from a certain 
agricultural district was a perfect wonder. He 
was never shy of telling the voters why they 
should return him as their representive. 

“T am a practical farmer,” said he boast- 
fully at one meeting. “I can plough, reap, 
milk cows, work a chaff cutter, shoe a horse— 
in fact,” he went on proudly, “I should like 
you to tell me any one thing about a farm 
which I cannot do.” 

Then, in an impressive silence, a small voice 
asked from the back of the crowd:— 

“Can you lay an egg?” 


Obeying Instructions 

A very small Scout was being instructed 
in the art of serving at table in order to win his 
cooking badge. He had been told always to 
ask if the guest would have any more when 
taking away his plate. 

The Scout remembered this, but the result 
was unfortunate. 

Having taken the plate of one of the guests 
he said: “ Will you have any more, sir?” 

“Yes, please,” was the reply. 

“T’m sorry, sir, but there isn’t any left,” 
was the answer that nearly doubled up the 
instructor with laughter. 


December 



































FOR ALL BOYS 
ASK...ANY...RADIO.. 





yy The Ce of =o l 


Radio Batteries 


They flew over the North Pole 
with Byrd 


N May 9, 1926, history 
Y was made... American 
history ... World his- 

tory ... undying history. 


Lieut. Commander Byrd, in his 
fearless 1500-mile flight across 
the top of the world, addsanother 
thrilling triumph tothelong, proud 
list of American achievements. 


Radio went along, for radio 
has become vital to the lives and 
success of explorers and adven- 
turers. Burgess Batteries went 
along, sharing the fate—sharing 
the hardships and the glory of 
Commander Byrd, the Detroit 
Arctic Expedition, and Capt. 
Donald MacMillan. 


It is eminently significant that 
in these glorious triumphs of 
American courage and American 
equipment where the test of men 
and their tools was the test of 
the survival of the fittest, that the 
standard products of the Burgess 
Battery Company were selected, 
used and ‘“‘carried on’ under 
extreme and unprecedented con- 
ditions. 


Burcess BATTERY COMPANY 


GENERAL SALEs OrrFice: CHIcAGo 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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BURGESS 


RADIO BATTERIES 
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| “In the | Days of | 
| King Philip | 


(Concluded from page 58) 














“As a last resort,” agreed Dorr. “If it 
accomplish no more than to bring the savages 


-| upon us, it will delay matters and lead a few 


of the varlets to their death as they face our 
rifles on this point of vantage.” 

Sam put his shoulder against the stone. It 
yielded; the scheme was practicable. Then 
he paused, let go the rock, and whispered ex- 
citedly into Dorr’s ear. 

From the sloping ledge above came a crash 
and a roar. Down the weathered sandstone 
surface thundered the great boulder. Two 
shots rang out from above; the chief and his 
fellow torturer dropped lifeless at the feet of 
Aaron Mead. Into the encampment smashed 
the rock, crushing more than one unlucky sav- 
age beneath it. In the very center of the 
astounded group a tremendous explosion 
seemed to shake the earth, and a great flash 
of fire lit up the whole surface of the cliff. Into 
that cranny of the rock Sam Eldredge had 
wedged his filled powder-horn, and insured the 
explosion with a rude but effective fuse made 
of tinder, powder, and a rag. Breakneck 
down the crumbling slope, whooping like de- 
mons in the path of the boulder, came Sam 
and Nathan Dorr, seeming in the dim light 
like a legion of incarnate fiends let loose on the 
terrified savages in the wake of some explosion 
from the infernal regions. When they reached 
the camp it held no living man save Aaron 
Mead, and he had fainted. 

The terrified Indians had never stopped 
to glance behind. As the three gained the 
bluff, silence fell across the mountain; the 
peaceful light of the moon threw deep shadows 
into a peaceful forest. 

And there, in the early morning, the rescuing 
party, with Sheldon himself at its head, found 
Sam Eldredge, Nathan Dorr, and, nerve- 
shattered and shaken, but otherwise scarcely 
harmed, an Aaron Mead who for months there- 
after remained most meekly in the stockade. 








/The J aguar of San 


Cristobal 
| (Continued from page 14) 











men running about like ants over their rubber 
and coffee plantations, or in their little sporadic 
revolutions, and so seeking vainly to master 
her in the last stronghold of her vastness and 
her savage primordial power.” 

“T’ll bet you are, Mendez,” Dick said. 
“You could get that Jaguar Man if you went 
after him.” 

““My Goodness Gracious! You give me a 
bad character already? No,no. Iam civilized. 


| You see I was brought up in Europe. I am 


going back now, to Paris, to Berlin, to do some 
studies in the museums. Why should I fight a 
Jaguar Man?” He laughed. 

In the coat-room later, Colonel Wynn said 
to his son: 

“Lucky for your trip,‘Dick, that your mother 
didn’t meet Mendez and hear his description 
of Montalba with its sweet and’ gentle in- 
habitants and its harmless animal life!” 

Dick grinned. 

“‘She’d be scared! It’s made me just wild 
to go. I’m going to study Spanish a lot harder 
so that I can ask people over there about the 
Jaguar of San Cristébal. And about Mendez, 
too. What do you think of him, Dad?” 

“T think he’s every inch a man. I like him. 
But I think too that under his veneer of 
European culture, he is a true Montalban— 
as fierce as the country that gave him birth. 
And I don’t believe for one minute that that 
dynamo of savage energy is going to spend any 
years of its life ruminating in a European 
museum! I feel that Mendez has something up 
his sleeve. But I'll eat ~ hat if that some- 
thing is a museum!” 

Mendez came down the stairs, two steps at a 
time, with hardly a sound, like a cat. A 
servant brought him the cloak and hand- bag 
which he had left earlier in the back hall. 

“You lunch with me to-morrow,” he said 
to Dick, “if your father is willing? Good. 
I come for you round twelve, one, two, o’clock.” 

As the attendant opened the door they saw 
that the fog had thinned. Mendez stepped out 
first, peering sharply ahead. 

“Go back!” he commanded harshly and 
sprang, his lithe small body hurtling into the 
air like a panther’s. At the same moment a 
bullet struck the wall. 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for January) 
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Are American Boys 
getting “soft”? 


HAT’S a question you might 
consider a little insulting—that 
is, if you take it personally. 
“Huh”, you could say, “Where do 


they get that stuff—American boys’ 


getting soft”. But. . . nobody said 
they were. . . Or you were. 

However. . . even if the youth of 
America does go in stronger than ever 
for athletics. . . even if most every 
school does have its physical training 
course . . . even if all boys do pay 
more attention to their physical con- 
dition . . . you’ll have to admit there’s 
some basis for the question. 

Because there are certain habits 
which have become more prevalent 
with modern civilization—harmful 
habits which any fellow may unthink- 
ingly fall into—without realizing the 
ill effects to his physical welfare. 

We refer to the use of artificial 
stimulants. 

The two most common examples of 
artificial stimulants are coffee and tea. 
Fellows, the time. may come when 
you'll start the coffee habit. Or may- 
be you have already started. If so, 
here are some simple facts for you. 
The average cup of coffee contains 
from 1% to 3 grains of an artificial 
stimulant — the drug caffein! 

Caffein irritates the nervous system. 
Often it upsets digestion, causes 
sleeplessness and headaches. It 


bit of good. But plenty of harm! 


Be honest with yourself! Is it wise 
to risk the dangers of caffein, for the 
sake of a pleasant hot mealtime drink? 
Especially when you can have a hot 
drink with none of the risks—and a 
lot of advantages in the bargain. A 
drink that is so pleasant—so delicious, 
that it has rapidly become the favorite 
of millions of American boys. This 
drink is Postum! 


Postum is made of whole wheat and 
bran, skillfully roasted, and sweet- 
ened a trifle. No drugs. Nothing but 
wholesome body-building grain—the 
kind of drink which every American 
who appreciates fine condition should 
have. And here is a particularly 
splendid and delicious way to enjoy 
it. Make Postum with hot (not boil- 
ing) milk, instead of the usual boiling 
water. Even fellows who dislike milk 
plain, like this flavored combination 
instantly. 

Why not try Postum. Try it for 
30 days—a test which a host of boys 
have already tried. We'll send you 
your first week’s supply free! Or your 
grocer will fix you up. 

If you want to keep 100% healthy—if you 
wantto remain in the ranks of American boys 
who are not getting soft—avoid harmful habits. 
Here’s:one easy step in the right direction. 
Clip this coupon—now! 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





deadens the warning signals of 





fatigue—which Nature gives in 
order to protect your precious 
reserve of vitality and energy. 





Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or silartgns one week’s supply of 


p.—B, L, 12-26 





. . Instant Postum . - « LE Chee 
Caffein doesn’t do youa single (prepgred instantly i in the cup) cig which you 
ostumM CEREAL . . 0 prefer 
+© 1926, P.C.Co. (prepared by boiling) 
P Name 
ostum is one of the Postum Cereal Com- 
ny. Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, 
Poor Toasties uble-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Street.............. 
Bran Flakes, Post’s Bran Chocolate, Jell-O and 
Swans Down Cake Flour. Your grocer sells City tes 


Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in 











the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the 
easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum 
Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 





In racine address Canapian Postum Cereat Co., Ltd, 


Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 











minutes. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


The Season’s Opportunity 


Twelve Big Copies Crammed Full of Thrilling Serials, Peppery and Humorous Short 
Stories and Cracking Articles. All by Famous Authors and 
Noted Men—That’s Boys’ Life for 1927 





























The Air Mail Flys, by Raoul 
r Whitfield. A tale of the thrilling 


adventures of Dean Cole, U. S. 
Air Mail pilot. Cole, to avoid the 
perils of a blinding storm, is 
forced to land with his DeHavi- 
jand in a wild and mountainous 
region. Two desperate characters 
attempting to rob the mail attack 
the birdman. It is either a case 
of abandoning the mail or frus- 
trating the attack of the bandits. 
Is Cole equal to the emergency? 































Silent Scot, that famous fron- 
tiersman, together with his faith- 
ful friends, Runner-on-the- Wind, 
Lachlan Douglas, Blue Arrow and 
Barking Water, have joined the 
Lewis and Clark trek to the un- 
explored Northwest. Silent Scot’s 
brave deeds of the past are over- 
shadowed by his heroism in fights 
with the hostile Indian tribes and 
his daring in penetrating the for- 
est regions which concealed the 
lairs of wild and ferocious ani- 
mals. Don’t miss Constance Lind- 
say Skinner’s latest “big hit.” 








Jimmy Tibbs has to have money or it’s “good-bye college” for him. He 
starts out to earn it by repairing anything from a lawn mower to a 
washing machine, and in short order ruins Mrs. Gray’s most cherished 
strong-box. But Jimmy’s discovery of a secret partition in the strong- 
box makes up for his failure as a repairman and brings him more money 
than he needed. Don’t fail to read Jimmy Fixit, by that great writer, 
Ralph Henry Barbour. 





The Secret of Spirit Lake, by Joseph B. Ames. A sequel to The Mounted 


Troop, featuring the experiences of Pete Terrell. There was a real 


secret about Spirit Lake and it 
came to light only after Pete 
Terrell had suffered almost un- 
bearable hardships. 





















Kite Benson Runs It Down 
By Charles Tenny Jackson 


Kite Benson, cub reporter, look- 
ing for a live lead gets it,—but 
not without many narrow escapes 
from death. Kite comes across 
the unconscious form of DeVore, 
a secret service man, who has 
been severely beaten by the alien- 
smuggling crew of the mysterious 
schooner Laura. Benson revives 
DeVore and when they get to 
work exciting times come fast. A 
story that will make you tingle. 


| 


The Komer Wildcats, a powerful basketball aggregation, romp through 
the elimination tournament with top-heavy score victories, while the 
Mayfield Giants, the remaining contender, just about make the grade. 
No wonder the Wildcats are 5 to 1 favorites! But Captain Sparks works 
out a disconcerting style of play for Mayfield. Does the sheer power 
of the Wildcats overcome Lance Sparks’ cunning strategy? Harold M. 
Sherman, the popular sport story writer, answers this in Get Em Mayfield. 





AND THESE ARE ONLY A FEW OF THE MANY 
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FOR ALL BOYS 














Some of the Other 
Big Hits 
In BOYS’ LIFE 


for 1927 
A CORKING baseball story, chock full of the 


thrills of a bitterly fought diamond encounter, 

by Harold M. Sherman. Also a smashing 

football serial brimming over with spectacular feats 
on the gridiron by this same famous author. 


BARNEY'S TRYOUT by Francis Lynde, author 
of that great serial, The Flight of The Gray Goose. 
A tale of the adventures of an alert and daring airman. 


SCOUT WITS by Lovell Coombs, another story 
of the LONE LINX PATROL. 


THE GHOST HUNTERS by Eugene Cunning- 
ham. Creepy feelings, chilling sights, uncanny sounds, 
and blood-kindling happenings,-you'll get them all. 


A humorous side-splitting mystery story by Fran- 
cis J. Rigney, “FROM THE CLOUDS.” 


THE FIGHT IN THE SOLITUDES by Charles 
L. “Grizzly” Smith. The true experiences of the 
author in savage animal hunts. 


Your $2.00 Will Buy 


45 Installments of Serials 
120 Short Stories and Articles 


and in addition 
140 Department Articles 
covering the following subjects: 


The Radio Tower Stamps 

The World Brotherhood of Boys Dan Beard’s Scouting Section 
Photographic Contest Puzzlecraft 

Think and Grin Editorial 

The Scout World The Lone Scout 

The Readers’ Page Why-I-Subscribed Contest 








Oh Boy! Don’t Miss It 


What a Whale of a 


Christmas Gift a Sub- 


scription for this Big 
Magazine Makes! 


ALL FOR 
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Or two years for $3.50 
three years for $5.00 
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Fifth Avenue Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed $1.00, $2.00, $3.50 (cross two out), please 
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BOYS’ LIFE 





T HIS is the life. Cold sparkling days. Crun- 
chy snow under foot. Fellows all out on 


the hill. 


i But what good is snow unless a fellow has 
a Flexible Flyer. No other sled’s as speedy; 
no other sled’s as easy to steer; no other sled’s 
as slick-looking. That’s why every boy prefers 
a Flexible Flyer. 


Place your order with Santa Claus early. 
And see that it’s a genuine Flexible Flyer. 


Ask your dealer, or write us 


for free cardboard model show- 
ing how Flexible Flyer steers. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc., Dept. 37, PHILADELPHIA 





Look for the Flying Eagle trademark on the sled you buy. 


The sled that really steers 











"Duzizlecratt? 





WIth Christmas not far away, it is fitting 

that PuzzLecrart should recognize, in 
some way, this wonderful holiday. It has 
done so by an unusual distribution of money 
prizes. Much fine work has been received and 
all of the following prizes have been fairly 
earned. 

As new scouts are constantly joining the 
ranks, we want to explain to them that if a 
puzzle bears the words Prize Puzsle under the 
title, it does not mean that the solver of that 
| particular puzzle will win a prize,—it means 
that the maker of it has won a prize. A scout 
must send in a very fine list of answers to win a 
money prize. This may seem a difficult task— 
| till you get to work! 
| So—let’s all get busy. Address all letters to 
| PuzzLEcrart, care Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Ave., 
| New York City. 





For Original Puzzles 
Fred Cassidy, $2. William J. McDonald, 
$2. Osler Dunn, $2. 
For Puzzle Answers 
Edwin Blaisdell, $1. Daniel Draper, $t. 
Wm. B. Groves, $1. Bennett Sharp, $1. Paul 
Althouse, $1. Arthur Jarboe, $1. Leonard 
Shapiro, $1. John Lydenberg, $r. 


Connected Squares and Diamonds 
(Prize Puzzle) 





I 2 

a a a ee 

zs sz .s 

3 < 2 == 2 4 

x2 5.22 

a a i ee 

5 6 
Dramonpbs: tr. In scowl. 2. A toy. 3. 
Frightened. 4. A small enclosure. 5. In 


drape. 

Il. 1. In drape. 
zodiac. 3. Acts. 4. 
| scowl. 

III. 1. In drape. 2. A domestic animal. 
| 3. A tropical tree. 4. To strike lightly. 5. 
In scowl. 

IV. 1. In drape. 2. Hurried. 3. A frame 
|for holding a picture. 4. To snare. 5. In 
scowl. 

V. 1. In scowl. 2. A vulgar fellow. 3. A 
sword. 4. A river in Scotland. 5. In drape. 
| VI. 1. In drape. 2. A garden implement. 
3. A spiked wheel on a spur. 4. A curious 
fish. 5. In scowl. 

CENTRAL SQUARE: 1. Our Vice-President. 

Pale. 3. In what place. 4. Weird. 5. 
To scoff.—Frep Cassipy. 

A Christmas Pi 

Eht rymer bles! fo rissmatch crelic eth hetra, 
|dan herit servily mowcele si het ravensuil 
| ganugale fo het snosea.—H. HARBuRG. 


2. The fifth sign of the 
A lyric poem. 5. In 


An Author’s Acrostic 
(Prize Puzzle) 


20 © 7 24 «6 READING ACROSS: I. 
12 37 8 38 14 A chair without a 

2 13 32 49 53. back. 2. To exchange 
17 29 66 25 55 saucy Words. 3. To 
43 Ir 69 50 34 squeeze water from 
165 3r 28 36 68 clothes. 4. The “leaf” 
|}2r 64 10 67 57 42ofafern. 5. A small 
1/23 4t 61 44 4o hill. 6. Toshake with 
15 33 4 45 46. violence. 7. Rocky. 
© 47 39 58 59. 8. Implied without 
30 3 #5 +48 54. being stated. o. To 
35 70 18 56 52 grasp closely. to. 
26 27 22 16 42. Fashion. rr. A light 
119 63 51 62 g_ boat. 12. To medi- 


tate long or moodily. 
13. Toencourage. 14. Tolerated. 


When these words have been rightly guessed, 
the letters represented by the numbers from 1 
to 5 will spell a name by which a famous 
humorist is often called; from 6 to 11, the 
author of The Sea Wolf; from 12 to 16, the 
author of The American Commonwealth; from 
| 17 to 20, a popular poet; from 21 to 25, the 
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author of some famous animal stories; from 
26 to 34, the surname of an American novelist 
and a British statesman; from 35 to 39, a 
popular author; from 4o to 49, the surname of 
the author of Alice. Adams; from 50 to 54, an 
American historian; from 55 to 59, the author 
of Sherlock Holmes; from 60 to 64, the Wizard 
of the North; from 65 to 70, the author of The 
Sky Pilot—Wiu1am J, McDonatp. 


Rhombus 
x 
x 
x 
x 
° ‘ . = x 
s ££ 2 2 = 


READING Across: 1. To govern. 2. 
Healthy. 3. Atower. 4. To come into view. 
5. A dust-laden desert wind. 6. The same 
as the word spelled by the six stars, reading 
downward.—JEssE FLoyp. 


An Animal Puzzle 
(Prize Puzzle) 

1. Prefix an animal to a parent and make a 
tenet. 

2. Prefix an animal to a very long period of 
time and make a bird. 

3. Prefix an animal to relatives and make an 
ament. 

4. Prefix an animal to sickly and make 
attacking. 

5. Prefix an animal to a color and make the 
stem of a palm. 

6. Prefix an animal to a portion and make a 
bulwark. 

7. Prefix an animal to the organ of sight and 
make the horse-chestnut. 

8. Prefix an animal to certain days in the 
Roman calendar and make a chemical term. 

g. Prefix an animal to slides and make cer- 
tain flowers.—OsLER DuNN. 


Numerical Enigma 

I am composed of forty-three letters and 
form Diogenes’s definition of education. 

My 37—20—8 is to contend. My 27—11— 
253—18—4 is one who is carried. My 31—39— 
I—41—34 is a cereal. My 21—14—6—33— 
24 is pleasant to rideon. My 29—30—2—12— 
43 is comical. My 22—38—35—16—10 is 
farm. My 23—17—19—3—9 protects a dress. 
My 7—26—5—40—32 is a clergyman’s home. 
My 36—28—13—15—42 is a railroad station. 
—HAaro_p SCHENCK. 


Omitted Letters 
WHNVRHSSTHSQURPOPLHBCOMSXCITD 
When the same letter has been inserted 
here and there among the above letters, in the 
order in which they now stand, a sentence of 
nine words will appear——CLARKE W. 
POWELL. 


Answers to November Puzzles 

ANAGRAM. Calvin Coolidge. 

Corn Cottection. Primals, Double eagle. 
Reapinc Across: 1. Dollars. 2. Oddness. 3. 
Umpired. 4. Beldame. 5. Lenient. 6. 
Educate. 7. Eskimos. 8. Allegro. 9. Gar- 
nish. 1o. Libragy. 11. Element. From 1 to 5, 
krone; 6 to 12, guilder; 13 to 16, dime; 17 to 22, 
heller; 23 to 25, rin; 26 to 29, lira; 30 to 32, so}; 
33 to 36, peso; 37 to 4o, tael. 

DiamMonp. Robert Burns. R, Bob, sable, 
revenge, reformers, Robert Burns, bluebells, 
vacuity, arras, ant, S. 

Letrer ReBusEs. Pingpong, bison bands, 
blunders, raisins, pontcons. 

STATE ABBREVIATIONS. 1. Mass-acre. 2. 
Ga-lore. 3. Mo-lest. 4. La-sting. 5. Colo- 
ring. 6. Pa-lace. 7. Cal-ash. 8. Wis-by. 
g. Tex-tile. 10 Va-let. 


CONNECTED Squares. I. Sing, idea, near, 


garb. II. Fang, Asia, nine, Gael. III. Beam, 
echo, Ahab, mobs. IV. Loom, ogre, cral, melt. 

Scoot or Fisu. Begin at 21, sole; 37, 
mackerel; 33, salmon; 50, perch; 52, pickerel; 
46, lamprey; 38. cod; 40, sturgeon; 14, eel; 12, 
tunny; 11, herring. 


Advertising Puzzle 


Use every third letter, beginning with B in 
“blood.” Boycraft, Northland Ski, Postum 
Cereal, Meccano, Corona, Lederer. 


Deceiiber 
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Let’s Talk Turkey | 








(Concluded from page 41) 








raised up on one elbow, and tried to get up, 
red in the face, and sore as a boil. Then he lay 
down again, sort of gasping. 

“That’s all a lie,” he said. ‘I never stole 
anything from anybody. And all I’ve tried to 
do with Jimmy is to make him learn some- 
thing useful. I’ve been trying to make him 
tell the truth, but he don’t see into that yet. 
I’ve been trying to make him keep away from 
people that ain’t square, and that’s most of 
’em. I’ve been trying to make him think 
straight, the way you city people can’t. It 
comes slow. But I’m getting him to love 
the woods and hills and the wild things, the 
way I do; they’re always square, even when 
they’re ugly, like me. But I never taught 
him no meanness.” 

“That’s what I thought,” said Carpenter. 
“Well, what’s the square thing to do about 
these birds? Jimmy don’t know. But he'll 
see it whatever way you do. And it might 
make some friends for him, or some enemies, 
just as you settle it.” 

“Friends! The sort of folk that you do all 
kinds of things for, and then they turn on 
you, and do you dirt. Yeah! I’ve had ’em. 
I don’t want Jimmy to trust nobody; I want 
him to look out for himself.”’ 

“That might work out pretty hard on you 
some day,” said Carpenter. “Some day he 
might look out for himself enough to do you 
dirt.” 

“Jimmy! Do me dirt? If he ever does— 
You hold on now; I got to study this.” 

Carpenter drew me aside. 

“I’m going to town,” he said. “We’ve got 
him, though he doesn’t know it yet. I can get 
Roberts to take me in the camp flivver, but I’ve 
got to hustle. It’s nearly three o’clock. Get 
those birds penned up if you can, and I'll 
make some sort of a deal—I don’t know what 
yet, only they will have to pay for that calf, 
and I’ll bring out a doctor.” ; 

The old man lay there quite awhile, staring 
at the ceiling again. 

“About those birds, now,” he said all at 
once, “you can’t drive ’em into any shed, 
you know. If I could get up, I’d show you how 
to make a turkey trap. But these are tame 
birds. ’Tain’t necessary. I’ve got an old 
pen out there I tried to raise pheasants in— 
wire all over the top. The things all died. 
You pull up the wire about a foot, all the way 
around the bottom. Scatter grain outside, 
and a lot inside. Then go out and round up 
your birds. You'll have to hustle or they'll 
be going to roost. Drive ’em down here. 
They won’t be hard to drive. They'll be 
getting sleepy. And if they don’t notice the 
wire they’ll go in. Then you drop the 
wire, and you’ve got ’em. All three of you 
go. I'll be all right. I believe I’m going to 
sleep.” 

‘And you'll let us turn the turkeys ever to 
the railroad?” I asked. 

‘Oh, I’m too sick and old and tired to keep 
on hating anybody. I’manold fool. I’ve been 
a fool most of my life till I ain’t got a friend 
left but that worthless kid. And I guess I’m a 
bigger fool now than I ever was. But you be 
sure to get a turkey for Jimmy. And now 
beat it. I want to be alone.” 

We didn’t have much trouble in getting the 
turkeys together. Most of them were still 
scratching around in the wheat stubble, and the 
rest we found scattered around in the pines; 
some of them had already gone to roost, for it 
gets dark early in our country in December, 
and it wasn’t so very long till sundown. We 
drove them down to the cabin, and they began 
to peck at the grain right away, and in just a 
little while we had them all in the pen except 
about a dozen. Then we sat on the stone door- 
step, and ate the lunch we had brought, and 
Jimmy told us a lot of things he had learned 
from Old Skaggs about trapping, while we 
listened for the old man to call, and watched 
for the loose turkeys to go to roost, and waited 
for Carpenter to come. 

Carpenter came first, puffing up the hill from 
scout camp. 

“Any luck?” asked Billy. 

“Tl say so. That is, if we can get the birds; 
and some if we don’t. But I sure had to talk 
turkey to those railroad people. I made ’em 
take me to the head guy, too, before I would 
talk at all, and I wouldn’t tell him where they 
were nor anything until he agreed to pay for 
that calf. He said he hadn’t heard much 
about that, so I told him all I knew about it, 
and he said they ought to have paid for the 
calf anyway. Of course, he got pretty hot at 
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first—acted as if he thought I was trying to 
hold him up, but after I had told him about 
Skaggs he asked me what we wanted for our- 
selves, and I said I’d leave it to him, except 
that we had to have a turkey for Jimmy, and 
he just grinned, and asked us if a hundred 
dollars would satisfy us.” 

“*A hundred dollars!” we all three gasped. 

“‘That’s what he said. I told him it was too 
much, and he said I wasn’t a business man— 
that if we had as many turkeys as we thought 
we had they were worth about two thousand 
dollars, and were dirt cheap for a hundred, 
and that it would have cost him a whole lot 
more than that to get men to get oyt and hunt 
’em up, and at that they probably wouldn’t 
have got many. And then he telephoned some- 
body, and told me Dr. Dodson, thé railroad 
doctor, would come out and see to Skaggs, and 
that I was to phone in if we got the turkeys 
penned up. Did you?” 

“Sure,” said Jimmy. 
just what to do.” 

“Well, that’s a relief,” said Carpenter. 
“And I phoned dad, and he’s coming out in 
the car with a hot supper, and some broth for 
the old man. How is he?” 

“T’m better,” he hollered, from inside. 
And he was, too. He had had a good sleep; 
and, besides, he said he felt better in his 
mind. 

There was quite a party at Old Skaggs’s 
place that night, with the men who came out 
with a couple of truckloads of crates for the 
turkeys, and Carpenter’s dad, and Dr. Dodson, 
and the railroad super. 

Mr. Evans, the railroad man, explained to 
us that the turkeys were some they were ship- 
ping in to give to their employees for Christ- 
mas, and that we had saved Christmas dinner 
for the whole crowd. And then he asked us 
how many boys there were in the troop, and if 
there were any dishes, or a stove, at the, place 
we met at, and he had a talk with Mr. Carpen- 
ter, and then he called for Pat, the man who 
had charge of loading the turkeys. 

“You save out three or four nice fat birds 
for these boys,” he said, “‘and one for yourself. 
And, boys, we’ll just have one real feed for the 
whole troop the day after Christmas, and I'll 
get all the other fixings. If the railroad com- 
pany won’t stand for it, I will. And I’ll tell the 
rest of the troop how it all happened. That 
will be a good investment. And if he is able 
to come, we'll have Skaggs there, too.” 

Well, he came. He had a pretty narrow 
escape from pneumonia, but Dr. Dodson 
staved it off, and by the time we had our feed 
he said he felt better than he had for years. 
He came in a queer old suit that would have 
looked funny on anybody else, and along about 
the time we’d got through with the turkey and 
sweet potatoes, and were starting in on the 
mince-pie, he warmed up and got to telling us 
about hunting and trapping wild turkeys 
down South when he was a boy. And after 
that he moved around to where Mrs. Murdock 
was still trying to look down her nose, and not 
succeeding very well. 

“Madam,” he said, “you ain’t liked me very 
well, and I sure ain’t liked you. But now 
we’ve met, we maybe will understand each 
other better. And I want to talk turkey with 
you. I want to talk about Jimmy.” 

They had a long talk, too. While they were 
still at it, Carpenter got Billy and Jimmy and 
me together. 

“T don’t feel just right about that hundred 
dollars,” he said. ‘Everybody else is doing 
something for somebody else, and we are just 
taking all we can get. I know the old man got 
paid for his calf, but I think we ought to do 
something for him too.” 

“He wouldn’t take it,” said Jimmy. 

“No, I suppose not. But there must be 
something he wants, that we could get for 
him.” 

“T know,” burst out Jimmy. “He just 
loves music. He can’t play anything, and 
when he tries to sing it’s awful, but he does 
love music just the same.” 

“Phonograph,” said Billy and I right to- 
gether. 

“That’s it,” said Carpenter. 

So that was it. And we four all go out to 
Old Skaggs’s place every time we get a chance, 
now; and he tells us about animals and storms 
around about, game hogs, and the fools that 
start forest fires, and tells us stories. And then 
we have a phonograph concert. And the 
record we always wind up with is ‘Turkey in 
the Straw.” 


“Old Skaggs knew 
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How two boys 
faced the test 
for championship 


HESEare only two, out of hun- 
dreds of boys, who have written 
to tellus how Grip Sures helped them 
win in the crucial moment, when 
odds were even for success or defeat. 


No matter what season, what 
sport, there is one pair of shoes which 
excells for sure-footedness, speed and 
long service. You will find Grip Sures 
supreme for basket-ball, wrestling, 
boxing, bowling, handball, gymnasi- 
um work, 


The patented suction cup soles of 
Grip Sures take an absolutely firm 
foothold, even on the slipperiest 
floors. Live and springy, they help 
your speed as wellas yourconfidence. 


*‘We had long been bitter rivals’’ 


“MIFFLINBURG and Northumberland High 
School had taken turns for years in winning the 
annual basket-ballgame. This yearagreatcrowd 
had gathered to see the fight for the cup. 
“Towards the end of the last half neither side 
had scored a point. Wehad but two minutes to 
play when the ball was passed to me. I dribbled 
like mad down the gym floor, wearing my new 
Grip Sures. The suction cups holding, I dodged 
the charging players, shot a basket and closed the 
game with a score 2-0. I was the happiest boy in 
the world, and when I told them the secret of my 
sure-footedness the coach ordered Grip Sures for 
the whole team.” 
Kar! Kelly, 152 Orange Street, 
Northumberland, Pa, 



































Be sure you ask for Grip Sures by 
name, They are the original suction- 
cupped sports shoes. Other shoes 
havecopiedtheirappearance but only 
in Grip Sures can you get the scien- 
tific suction-cup construction which 
prevents slipping under all con- 
ditions. It costs real money to build 
a shoe like the Grip Sure—but it’s 
the cheapest in the long run. 


Send 10 cents for the Top Notch 
Library of Sports—aset of four books 
which tell the tricks and strategy of 
basket-ball and other sports. The 
Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co., 
Dept. C16, Beacon Falls, Conn. 





*‘We were the only two 


undefeated entries’’ 


“WE WERE trying for Freshman wrestling 
champ. The match was a finish, best two out ot 
three falls. The first went to Red, while the crowd 
cheered him and jeered me. 

My gym shoes had seen better days, and Bill 
Carson, former wrestling promoter, had advised 
me not to wearthem. I looked up after the first 
round to see him shaking a pair of Grip Sures in 
my face. Get those things off 
and put on these brake bands.’ 
Iwas sore,and didn’t care who 
won, but I put ontheshoes and 
went into the fight again. 

“We shifted around for two 
minutes, Isaw my chance, and 
got my arms around Red's 
stomach in the hold nobody 
had broken. Just then he 
slipped my foot into the air! 
But the left foot stuck to the 
floor and I turned him over 
with a body slam. 

“When I'd turned this same 
trick again for the third go I 
looked at the sole of my shoe 
and knew why my foot had 
stuck to the canvas. The suc- 
tion cups had won the cham- 


pionship.” 
Oscar Kirby, 
Box 265, Grand Prairie, 
Texas. 


The original patented suction-cupped sole shoes 
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“Don’t you wish YOUR engine 
was the ‘take-apart’ kind?” 





Dorfan Loco-Builder En- 
gines come in wide gauge 
and narrow gauge models. 
This is the new Dorfan 
wide gauge Engine ‘‘3930” 
copied after the famous 
big. Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Engine “‘L 5.” 


Boys—here’s an Engine 
worth waiting for! 


OMETHING altogether NEW—an engine that 
gives you twice as much fun—an engine that will 
last longer—and will &4lways be up-to-date. 


How many times have you wished you could take your electric 
engine to pieces? How many times have you tried—and had 
to send it away to be fixed—because it just wouldn’t go back 
together again for you? 

Here’s an engine that you can take apart—often as you want to! And 
then put it together again—with no tool but a screw driver—and find that 
it runs again just the same as before! 

Doesn’t that sound like lots more fun than just watching your train go 
around the track? 

Go to the store where your toys usually come from and ask to see Dorfan 
Loco-Builder Electric Trains. There are Dorfan passenger trains and freight 
trains of many styles. Ask to see the Dorfan Loco-Builder Electric Engine 
separately. Ask to see the neat outfits containing all parts with which to 
make a Dorfan Loco-Builder Engine. With each engine comes a sheet of 
simple directions which any boy can understand and follow, putting his engine 
together, ready to run, easily and quickly. Then when you are tired of watch- 
ing it run, you can take it apart again, put the pieces in the box and it is ready 
to play with the next time. 7 

Boys who like to build things—boys who plan to be engineers when they 
grow up—boys who want to know the “‘wAys’’ of things—will all want the 
Dorfan Loco-Builder Engine. If you already have an electric train, a Dorfan 
Loco-Builder Engine will make your outfit complete. It is much more strongly 
built and has much more power than engines you have seen. Ask your dealer 
today to show you Dorfan Electric Trains. 

HANDSOME CATALOG FREE—WRITE US FOR IT 


LOCO-BUILDER 


ELECTRIC TRAINS 


e BIG PRIZE CONTEST FOR BOYS! 


| HOW this ad to your dealer and ask for a Free Entry Blank for the Dorfan 

Prize Letter Contest. 100 big prizes—radio sets, watches, movie cameras, 

| bicycles—attractive prizes of all kinds, and 2000 Dorfan Licensed Engineer 

| Diplomas. Costs nothing to enter. Every boy stands a chance to win. Every boy 

who enters receives recognition. Closes January 15th. Get Entry Blank today. 
THE DORFAN COMPANY, Dept. BL-12, 137 Jackson St., Newark, N. J. 


DEALERS: Wire or write for Entry Blanks. No boy can enter contest without one. 
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supply, and will brave a good many dangers, if 
necessary. But the country boy stands a better 
chance of gaining the birds’ confidence, because 
of fewer startling noises. 

Have you ever had Chickadees eat from your 
hand? It is not difficult to get them to do so. 
Merely a matter of patience. Just stand as 
motionless as possible, with food in an out- 
stretched hand, and after a few minutes of flut- 
tering back and forth, nearer and nearer, a bird 


will alight, grasping a finger with little, cold 
claws, and snatch a crumb, and soon others 
will gain courage and follow suit. 

If you have the use of a camera of any kind 
or size, you will find it good sport trying for 
pictures of your bird visitors. 

It is well to begin feeding in early fall, but, 
in case you neglected to do so, begin whenever 
you read this, and keep it up until Spring is well 
advanced. 








Beyond the Dog’s Nose 
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boys observed a depression, half-covered by 
rocks and earth, at the side of the entrance. 
The opening was on a slant which seemed 
to lead back, under the floor, to the room 
through which they had come. Feverishly 
the boys and Uncle Eb fell to clawing with their 
hands to clear away as much of the debris as 
they could. But the finish of their work 
brought exclamations of disappointment when 
it was found that the hole was not large enough 
to permit of any one getting through it, any 
one, that is, save Tiny Thumb! 

“What do you suppose is down there?” 
queried Curly. 

“It’s as near the spot where the treasure’s 
supposed to be as one could get!” informed 
Giggles, after a calculating glance at the map 
on Curly’s shirt back. ‘But, what’s the 
treasure mean to us now?” 

“Maybe, if Tiny could get through that hole, 
he might find a way out and be able to go and 
bring help,” suggested Bing. 

“That’s just what I was thinking. Tiny, 
can’t we get you through that narrow place?” 

The dwarf sized up the hole debatingly. It 
was Obvious that he did not like the idea. 

“Tt’s pitch dark down there!” he protested. 

‘“‘Here’s matches,”’ offered Giggles. “We'll 
see if we can get you through. If we can, you 
look around down there. And tell us what you 
see. It looks right now like our only possible 
chance!” 

** All right,”’ consented Tiny Thumb. “But 
go easy. It’s going to be a tight fit. Say— 
what if you’d get me down there and I couldn’t 
get back up?” 

“This isn’t any time to worry about ‘ifs, 
rejoined Giggles. ‘Come on, here you go!” 

Giggles and Bing laid hold of the dwarf 
and pressed him, feet first, into the opening. 

“Hands over your head!” ordered Giggles. 
“You'll never make it with ’em at your sides. 
That’s the stuff! Wait a minute, Bing. His 
stomach’s caught!” 

“T—I’m too fat!” gasped Tiny Thumb, 


” 


wriggling. 
“You drank too much water,” advised Curly. 
“Ouch! Oh, boys!” 


“There youare. You’rethrough. Feet touch- 
ing anything? We don’t want to let go your 
hands unless you’ve got something to step on.” 

“Why I—I guess so. I feel something. Can 
you let me down just a little further? There— 
I—all right—let go!” 

Hearts pounding with hope, the chums and 
Uncle Eb bent over the hole, all trying to peer 
down at once. 

““Whew—smells musty down here!... 
Whew!” 

“Light a match——!” 

“That’s what I’m trying to do, believe me!” 

The ones above could hear Tiny Thumb as he 
nervously struck a. match against the metal 
matchbox. They saw the streak of phosphorus 
as it gleamed several times before the ignition 
came. Then a slender flame and astartled ery 
from the dwarf who dropped the match in a 
panic. 


“Christopher! Let me out of here. Take 
me up, boys! Take me up! Quick!” 

“‘What’s the matter?” 

“T—I’m standing on a skeleton! That’s 


what’s the matter!” 

At this information, Uncle Eb scrambled to 
his feet and backed away, horror-stricken. 

“T know what that is—I know what that is! 
It’s that old Indian my grandfather buried. 
We’re done for now! We're done for!” 

“Let me up!” pleaded the dwarf. ‘Let me 

1? 

“Keep still!” yelled Giggles. ‘Keep still, 
both of you! Strike another match, Tiny. 
That skeleton isn’t going to hurt you and 
you’re not going to get up till you’ve looked 
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around down there. We’ve got to get out of 
this place, do you realize that? We don’t want 
to be skeletons!” 

‘Let me up! I don’t never want to see that 
thing again!” 

“‘Gee, whiz, Giggles, let the poor bird up,” 
cried Curly, his sympathy getting the better 
of him. 

“Nothing doing! If one of ‘us could get 
down there it would be different, but not when 
he’s our only chance. He’s going to stay if he’s 
standing on a thousand skeletons!” 

It was ten hysterical minutes before Tiny 
Thumb could be calmed down enough to strike 
another match. But he finally did, and though 
the hand which held the match wavered so that 
the light soon went out, the dwarf gradually 
gained control over his shattered nerves. Soon he 
was venturing away from the opening and the 
— were straining their ears for words from 

im. 

“Money!” came his voice. ‘Sacks of 
money — gold — silver — paper — money — 
money — money! You’d think you was in the 
U. S. Treasury! An’, oh Christopher, more 
skeletons! A whole row of ’em—hanging to 
the wall. An’ a sign up over their heads which 
says, ‘THis Is WHAT Haprens To THOSE WHO 
Get Too Wise. E. B.’ I’m just about under 
the middle part of the floor in the other room 
now. Looks like there’s a big place right over 
my head which has. been opened to let all this 
stuff down an’ then closed upagain. I don’t find 
no place to get out, not a place. I only got 
three matches left. What am I going to do?” 

“Come back,” ordered Giggles. “If you’re 
sure—positive—there’s no possible place you 
might get out!” 

The dwarf came back, just reaching the 
opening as his last match flickered out. He 
stretched his arms over his head and Giggles 
and Bing, leaning down, felt about until they 
secured a grasp on Tiny Thumb’s wrists 
yanking him up through the hole. 

“Tiny, you’re all right,” complimented 
Giggles, as the dwarf—now that his ordeal was 
over—sank down tremblingly, in nervous 
exhaustion. 

“‘T ought to be if I ain’t,” was the dwarf’s 
sarcastic retort. 

A strained silence fell over the group, a sort of 
melancholy silence. Even the discovery of the 
treasure stronghold had not served to arouse 
spirits except as'it had held out the hope of 
escape. Ordinarily the finding of this great 
hoarded wealth would have provided the boys 
with their greatest thrill. It was surprising, 
though, how little the achievement in locating 
the treasure meant when their present plight 
was considered. Bags of gold? Who among 
them would not surrender all rights to these 
bags to any power that might deliver them 
from the cave, safe and sound? 

** All we can do is keep on hoping, ’’ mumbled 
Bing, finally. 

‘What we want to dois to keep on thinking!” 
insisted Giggles. “I’m frank to say that I 
don’t place any reliance upon any outside force 
getting to us in time.” 

“But what can we do?” asked Curly, help- 
lessly. ‘If we only had shovels and picks 
we might at least improve our time by trying 
to make some impression on that rock pile. 
But we’re not equipped.” 

“E. B.’s got us!’’ moaned Uncle Eb, head 
in hands, “E. B.’s got us! Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! I 
might aknowed it! My father said I’d never 
get away from him. Never!” 

Spot’s whimpering raised in scale. 

“Shut up!” snapped Giggles, his own nerves 
on edge. ‘‘That isn’t doing any good. It’s 
just making things harder—so none of us can 
think or try to do anything.” 

(To be Concluded in Boys’ Lire for January) 
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*t Play a Note — 


Now Makes *100% 


“When I sent for jour catalog, I didn’t know a 
note of music. A few months after I bought my 
Wurlitzer instrument, I had taken my place in a 
professional orchestra. Now I am making $100 
a week, three times what I made asaclerk. I 
wish everybody knew how easy it is— anyone 
who can whistle a tune can learn to play a musi- 


instrument.”—Bill Carola, 


cal 
Free Trial— Easy Payments 


You may now have any Wurlitzer instrument 
for an ample free trial in yourown home. Examine 
the instrument, note the fine workmanship, the 
full, rich tone value and especially how easy it is 
to play. No obligation to buy—no expense for 
the trial. We make this liberal offer because we 
want you to try for yourself a genuine Wurlitzer 
instrument, the result of 200 years’ experience 
in musical instrument building. 


Easy payments are arranged to suit your con- 
venience. Thisis your opportunity to try a fam- 
ous Wurlitzer instrument in your own 


‘a Free Boo 


for 


Illustrates and describes every known 
musical instrument—more than 3000 ar- 
ticles, many of them shown in full 
colors. All genuine Wurlitzer instru- 
t from Warlitzer, 
Special 










We also give you our Free 
Trial, Easy Payment Plan, 
No obligation. 








' The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1149 
117E. 4thSt. Cincinnati 329 S. Wabash Ave,, Chicago || 
} } 120 W.42ndSt.New York 134 Golden Gate Ave. San Francisco \\ 
F Send me your Free Book on musical instruments, 
I | we mg e Trial, Easy Payment Plan. No ob- 











Turn your hobby into a profitable 
occupation. If you like to draw, 
become a CARTOONIST. 

You can learn cartooning at home, 
in your spare time. The Landon 
Picture Chart method of teaching 
makes original drawing easy to 
learn. By this method the Landon 
School has trained many boys who 
are now successful cartoonists earn- 
ing $50 to $200 and more per week. 

Write for Free Chart 
to test your ability, also full information about the 


Landon Course and book of cartoons by su 
Landon students. Please state your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOO 2696 National Bid 
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| |orang-outang in battle is ferocious. 





Fighting a full-grown orang-outang with 
weapons so primitive is extremely hazardous 
work, and the natives avoid it except when a 
beast becomes a menace to the village. An 
If it is 
treed and afraid to come down, it goes into 
a paroxysm of fury. It will bite its arms, 
tearing the flesh away and inflicting frightful 
wounds. If there are two of the animals, they 
bite and hug each other. An orang-outang 
that has been struck by an arrow can follow 
the natives in the trees or on the ground while 
the poison is taking effect. The only refuge 
from the frenzied creature is the smoke of 
a fire, and when it is sufficiently enraged, even 
that will not stop it. The best chance lies 
in keeping it so harried that it does not know 
whom to attack; once it decides on a particular 
native, the native is as good as dead. When 
the poison begins to work, after an animal has 
been wounded, the natives end the fight with 
knives. The possibility of an orang-outang 
attack is a danger that all the men must be 
prepared to face, and the duty of engaging in 
an orang-outang hunt is no less important than 
that of making war. It was but normal, 
therefore, that as soon as I had convinced the 
villagers of my trustworthiness, I should have 
their hearty support. 


AFTER putting the men to work on the nets 

and cages, I selected a crew of twenty-five 
to accompany me while I went out to get the 
lay of the land. I warned the men against 
doing anything that might frighten the animals 
unnecessarily and explained that we should do 
no hunting for smaller game until we had at- 
tended to the two big orang-outangs. With 
the guides leading, we started into the dense 
jungle, and, after several hours of slow, tor- 
tuous traveling, we came to the tree where the 
animals lived. I could see, far up, the plat- 
form they had built. 

Fortunately, the orang-outangs were not 
there, and we were able to inspect the location 
at our leisure. I stationed the men at one 
side, telling them to wait for us, and then 
Omar and Munshee and I circled the tree. 
The surrounding jungle was as thick as any 
I have ever seen; the trees were so close that 
their branches mingled and they were woven 
together with creepers, vines and rattan. It 
was not possible to go forward a step without 
cutting the way. The tree in which the orang- 
outangs lived was the largest in the vicinity. 
Nearly an hour passed before I decided upon 
the course we would pursue. Squatting with 
Omar and Munshee, I explained how we would 
cut away the trees, so as to leave in isolation 
the one in which the animals had their plat- 
form; then, how we would cut that tree and 
tumble them into the net. 

We went back to the place where the men 
were waiting, and I put them to work at cutting 
the mass of creepers that bound the trees 
together. The jungle was so dense that it 
would have been impossible to fell the trees 
without first cutting the network woven be- 
tween them; for it would have held the trees 


}\upright even though they were cut at the base. 


Without tearing the creepers to the ground, 
we cut back as far as sixty feet on all sides. 
I estimated that the trees beyond would be 
well out of swinging distance for the orangs. 
At the point where I planned to have the big 
tree drop, I had an additional thirty feet cut. 
Then, when the creepers were all simply 
hanging, we began work on the trees. 

The trees were cut so that they remained 
standing. We were trying to achieve some- 


fl | thing like a flimsy structure built of cards and 
]|\dominoes, which one push will send toppling. 


At a signal, every tree in the circle I had 
mapped out was to fall, those at the center, 
first, and the others in order, until the one in 
which the orang-outangs had their platform 
was isolated. It was a nice problem in jungle- 
craft to cut the trees so that they would bear 
the weight of animals swinging in the branches, 
and yet be so weak that they would all fall— 
and in the proper directions—when we started 
them by pulling on the vines. I allowed my- 
self to be guided entirely by the judgment of 
the natives; they appreciated my confidence 
and took care to see that the work was done 
accurately. 

The hacking of the parangs and the conver- 
sation attracted hundreds of jungle animals, 
including many of the smaller orang-outangs. 
We did not molest them, and they grew bolder, 
until we had a large, chattering, screaming 
audience watching us work. 





Long before the two big brutes came back 
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It’s just a step from the wallflower’s corner to 
the center of popularity ring, and an easy step at that. 
Don’t let the other boys at school capture all of the good 
times and the smiles of those whose smiles are worth 
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CTrue Tone Saxophone 
Master this instrument and you can be the star of your 
School Band. You can organize a dance orchestra—have fun— 
make money. You can work your way through college. And who 


knows. You might be a Saxophone wizard like Tom Brown. You 
will never know ’til you try. 


Be the Tom Brown of YOUR Town 


You can be a “bell ringer’ too. You don’t have to be just an or- 
dinary one-in-a-million boy. Step out. Be somebody. Get some- 
thing that the rest of the fellows haven’t got. Learn to play the 
Saxophone. Then you can earn your welcome’ everywhere and 
have the friends you want. Besides, the boys who are learning to 
play musical instruments are smarter, better in school, healthier, 
ond much happier than the boys who are always wasting their time. 


YOU Can Learn To Play It 
Any normal boy can learn to play most any band instrument. We 
suggest starting with the Saxophone because it comes so quickly. 
3 lessons given on request, with each new Saxophone, start you. 
In a week you have mastered scales and are playing real music. 
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the Buescher is so Try a Buescher, any instrument you choose, in your own home for Six Days. Surely 
easy to to play. this is a most liberal offer. You are not obligated to keepit. We take the risk. If you 
Init will find the like the instrument and decide to keep it, pay a little each month. Play as you Pay. 
firstlesson chart and coupon today for free literature. It’s 


Get the details of this wonderful plan. Send 
many interesting your first step toward musical success. 
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Every Home 
Should Have an 





Either of the two combinations 
described below makes an ideal 
Christmas gift. A genuine remem- 
brance gift that expresses the 
real sentiment of the holiday spirit 
and at the same time encourages 
patriotism. 


Not Sold Thru Stores 


Flags are of the > ay quality, manufactured under the same 
specifi¢ations as flags used by the U. S. Navy. Come to you 
complete with pole, fastening, halyards, etc.—all ready to in- 
stall, at a price way below what stores would ask for them. 


Send No Money Ettination 


You take no risk whatever as we send the flag to you for inspection. 


Save $3.00 
to $10.00 


No. 1. 8 ft. varnished Aard- 

wood—two-piece pole, with ball, 
brass screw joint, halyards and 
galvanized supporting window 


No. 2. 20 ft. ground setting, galvaniz ~d 
steel tubular telescope joint, real man's 
size flag pole, with spun copper ball 
covered with 22 carat gold leaf, halyards, 


socket. High quality 6 ft. x4 ft. pulley, cleats and ground socket. High 
flag. Sewed stars, sewed stripes, quality 6 ft. x 4 ft. flag, sewed stars, 
fast color. Also x for stor- sewed stripes, fast color. With complete 
ing. All complete, —— simple instructions so anyone can erect. 
reese De . & « canes IIE. 6.60.50 0eenneas 22.50 
(See window flag outfit in a oa (See ground set steel pole flag outfit 
ture.) in picture). 


Fill in the coupon, mail it today and the complete flag outfit will be shipped 

at once at the special prices given above. Send no money—pay the Ex- 

pressman only after you have examined the flag. If you do not feel it is the 

— value for the money you have ever seen. simply have him take the 
ag away and it does not cost you a penny. 
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MINERALS ORES ROCKS 
Ejucstionst Collections for 


BOY SCOUTS—O DOORSMEN— PROSPECTORS 
Special FIELD pare 5 for Boy SCOUTS of common rocks 
minerals; attractive, ct, peacticals just the thing for that next 


BUILD SHIP MODELS! 
Easy to build and sell. Plans and instructions: 
**Santa Maria’’ $1.02—Viking Galley, 42c—Ma- 







gellan’s ‘‘Victoria,’’ 77c—Hudson’s ‘Half — or camping tri; iD. Pr 
” ; Jur stock includes rare ona joteresting oe from Greenland, 
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to their home, we were on our way to Omar’: 
kampong, with the first stage of the work com- 
pleted. The jungle as we left it did not appear 
greatly different from the way it looked when 
we arrived. I knew that the orang-outangs 
would realize that some one had been there, 
and yet I was fairly certain that the absence of 
human beings would reassure them. And, too, 
they would have several days to accustom 
themselves to whatever changes they noticed. 

At the kampong, I called the men together 
again, this time for an informal council. I 
told them that I had considered carefully 
everything they had said the day before, and 
that, after inspecting the location, I had come 
to the conclusion that we could easily capture 
the animals. It would be simply a matter of 
| rapid work and of each man’s thoroughly un- 
| derstanding his job. Drawing a circle on the 
| ground and planting a stick in the middle, 
I explained what we were to do and how we 

were to do it. Then I told them how we had 
cut the creepers and prepared the trees. 
| During the next week we avoided the loca- 
| tion as much as possible. Crews of men, 
| bearing bundles of dry grass and bushes, ap- 
| proached within five hundred feet, dropped 
| their bundles and returned to the village. 
| The grass and bushes were to be used for the 
| fire I planned to build at the circle of the trees, 
| once the orang-outangs were isolated there. 
| We took care never to go near when the big 
fellows were at home, and the other jungle 
| creatures grew less and less perturbed each 
time we appeared. 

I remained at the kampong, supervising the 
making of the nets and cages. The entire 
population helped us, and I put some of the 
| people to work at making smaller cages and 
rigging snares for other animals. Finally, 
when the nets and cages were ready and the 
material for the fire gathered and in place, 
I began driiling the men in their parts. Fifty 
men were detailed to the work of pulling down 
the trees in the circle; ten men to clearing the 
space where the big tree was to fall; and ten 
men to handling each side of the big net. It 
was upon the last-named crew that the success 
of the attack rested, for any mistake or delay 
in manipulating the net would mean that the 
animals would escape—even probably with 
disastrous results. Omar and Munshee helped 
me select the men from the number of those 
who had previously demonstrated their cour- 
age and resourcefulness in the face of danger. 
I had a long pole put up near the village, and 
we rehearsed the capture innumerable times; 
the pole would fall, and the men would cast 
the net and secure it over the bunch of grass 
tied to the top to represent the orang-outangs. 
We repeated that performance for several 
days, and I always stood by with my rifle in 
my hands as if I were ready to put an explosive 
bullet into the bundle of grass, if it tried to 
escape. 

When they had played the part so many 
times that there seemed to be no chance of 
a blunder, we had a full rehearsal. As the 
pole fell, this time, the other men closed in, 
beating with the clubs, pounding tom-toms 
and yelling. I wanted them to make just as 
much noise as possible when the orangs came 
down; for noise paralyzes animals with fright 
and makes them easier to handle. 








N THE eighth night at Omar’s village, 

I called all the men together and an- 
nounced that we would start next morning 
before daybreak. Once again I made them 
promise that they would not kill the beasts 
without my permission, and I, in turn, promised 
them that I would shoot if there was the least 
danger. Long before daybreak the village 
was astir. All those who were to take no part 
in the hunt were ordered to stay behind, and 
they stood silently watching us while the men 
shouldered the nets and ropes and filed into 
the jungle blackness. 

By the time it was light, each man was at 
his post, waiting for me to fire my pistol as 
a signal. We could see the two orang-outangs 
sleeping on their platform. 

The men who were to give the trees the final 
cut and send them toppling over stole forward 
silently. Ali was beside me, carrying my rifle; 
Omar and Munshee were stationed near, one 
at each side. I waited, scarcely daring to 
breathe, for them to signal that their men were 
ready. Ali was intently watching the orangs, 
to warn me if they stirred. 

Omar moved first; then Munshee. I gave 
a quick glance around and fired my pistol. 
Instantly the tumult started; the men yelled 
and beat upon tom toms and trees. The orang- 
outangs leaped up bewildered and scrambled 
about their platform. Through the noise 
I could hear the men at work with their pa- 
rangs; then came the crashing of trees. The 
jungle seemed to fold up, and the big tree stood 
alone. The orangs screamed and hugged 
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ASK DAD! 


Every Scout has wanted to start 
building the official 30-inch model. 


Every Scout’s Dad will be glad to 
make a Christmas present of the 
outfit. 


GET TOGETHER 


Blue prints, plans and instructions, including full- 
size patterns for each piece required, sell for $1.00. 
The complete knock-down boat with ready-sawed 
hollow hull sections, completely sewed sails, and 
all hardware and material needed to complete the 
boat (except the paint) sell for $6.00. Send check 
or money order to the TOSEBO MODEL YACHT 
COMPANY, Woodstock, Illinois, or write for illus- 
trated booklet. 
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~ the HARMLESS 
GEIL uPLAY teaches boys and girls to be 


skillful with bow and arrows; shows them 
the science of Arc ery, combined with a lively 7 





game that is lots of fun. Can be played in- 
doors or outdoors. Each set contains a highly 
polished 14-inch square target in the five 
regulation colors; a strong, flexible 18-inch 
wooden bow; two harmless arrows tipped with 
improved rubber suction cups that make them 
stick to the target every time; and a complete set of 
rules and instructions for use. All complete 
in a beautiful box. Costs only $1 .00 


Sold in Good Toy Departments 


Get Skilplay for Christmas! Ask for it by name 
at the Toy Store. If unobtainable, we will send you 
the complete set upon receipt of = (West of 
Denver, Colo., add 18 cents for postage.) 

We also make * ‘Skildart,"’ the harmless Suction 
Dart Game; “Bang Bird,” the harmless Po n 
Shooting Game, “Throw-Dart,”’ “ Praktis’’ Juvenile 
Archery Tackle, and other attractive games of skill. 
Write for catalog showing them all. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


DAN BEARD himself, most 
famous of all outdoor men, 
is the chief at the 


Dan Beard 
Woodcraft 
Camp 





The Most Famous of 
all Camps 
Officially Rated A-1 


Located in a natural for- 

est, on banks of beautiful 

Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 
feet above the sea level. 


INTENSIVE SCOUTING 


course, merit badges awarded 
by local Court of Honor. 


We learn what to do, how 
to do it; to trail like an In- 
dian, to hike like George 
Washington, to explore 
like Daniel Boone, to live 
like Robinson Crusoe, to 
canoe like the voyageurs, 
to swim like South Sea Is- 
landers, tolivelike Princes. 











| DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 
87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 


Please send full information about your 
Outdoor School and Camp to 
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{each other. 


| bundles of dry grass and started the fire; others 
| came with wet leaves to make a smudge. One 


of the orangs started, as if to come down, and 
I reached for my rifle; but when the smoke 


| struck him, he went back to the platform, 


screaming and tearing the tree. Then, as the 


| smoke became more dense, the two animals 


climbed higher and sat on the topmost limb, 
arms and legs wrapped around each other, 
completely terrified. 

The natives danced and yelled. Through 
the clouds of smoke that drifted over us, I 


waving, and lips, stained crimson, wide open. 
The din was terrific. For several minutes 
I just stood there, unable to move. 

The orang-outangs, high up in the tree, were 
huddled together, swaying back and forth. 
Omar came with the message that the space 
was cleared for the tree to fall; I ordered the 
net carried to position and sent the two head- 
men to place the natives at their posts. 

Dense clouds of smoke rolled up from the 
smudges, enveloping the tree completely and 
hiding the orang-outangs, who perched aloft, 
screaming and coughing. 
sional glimpses of them, as they sat there, 
hugging each other. 

The big rattan nets were in place, with the 
men holding them ready to cast them when 
the tree came down. Other men, armed with 
sharp-pointed poles, stood behind, to pin the 
beasts down if the nets did not fall in the 





| Proper position. They were so excited that 
| I spent several minutes in casually walking 
about, talking with them and calming them. 
Ali trudged a few feet behind me, carrying my 
express rifle. 

We cleared away the litter of tree trunks and 
creepers from the spot where the big tree was 
to fall, so that there might be nothing under- 
foot to interfere with rapid work; then I gave 
the signal for the tom-toms. The racket began 
again and the crew of men detailed to cutting 
the tree ran through the smoke barrier, waving 
their parangs and shouting. I stood outside, 
near the net, watching the orangs and keeping 
the men at their stations. Omar was with me, 


the cutting. We could hear the big knives 
hacking into the tree. 

A messenger from Munshee came with the 
word that the tree was ready to drop. 


on the alert and sent him back with instruc- 
tions to let the tree fall. Once again through 
the din of tom-toms and shouts we could hear 
chopping; the tree swayed for a moment, the 
orang-outangs screamed with terror and the 
men with the nets crouched, ready to spring. 
Slowly the tree toppled and came down, gath- 
ering speed as it fell, exactly in the spot we 
had marked. When it struck, the entire 
jungle seemed to be in upheaval. 

The orang-outangs abruptly stopped their 
outcry. As they hit the ground they were 
paralyzed with fright. A net went sailing over 


senses and began fighting. With long, black, 
powerful arms they lashed at the rattan; they 
leaped and struggled, biting the ropes. They 
screamed and chattered furiously. One of 
them reached out through the meshes, and 
grabbed a native by the throat, whipping him 
through the air and breaking his neck. 

I yelled to the men to cast the second net 
and secure it to the trees. The orangs kept 
up a constant battle, lashing and heaving 
under the ropes that pressed them to the 
ground. Their arms and legs became en- 
tangled in the meshes of the nets, and they 
wasted their strength in wrenching and squirm- 
ing, while we fastened them down. The na- 
tives, crazy with excitement, pressed in, tum- 
bling over one another. 

Our material had been put to the greatest test 
and would hold the animals, I knew, for they 
could not again equal the struggle of the first 
few minutes. So, because I wanted them to 
have room to become thoroughly tangled in 
the nets, I ordered the ropes slackened a trifle. 

Just then, while I was standing near the 
nets, superintending the work of making them 
fast, a huge paw shot out and grabbed my 
ankle. I was jerked off the ground and, as 
I fell, my hands caught the limb of a fallen 
tree. I clung to it with all my strength, feeling 
my fingers weaken and slip while the brute 
pulled. The joints at my hip and knee pained 
me for an instant; then my leg became numb. 
The men stood terrified and I could not yell 
at them! I felt myself growing dizzy and 
I simply wondered why some one did not do 
something. Then Ali and Omar grabbed a 
club and pounded the orang’s arms; the pulling 
stopped, and I realized that I was being 
dragged away from the nets. For several 
minutes I was too groggy to know what was 





(Concluded on page 86) 


Men rushed forward with the | 


could see their black bodies flashing, arms] , 





I could get occa- | 


and Munshee was with the men who were doing | 


I gave | 
a hasty glance around me, told the men to be | 


them. In an instant, they came to their} 











“Merry Christmas Chick” 
“IT got my Columbia— 
did you get yours?” 

A Columbia bicycle for Christmas—that’s enough to bring 


any boy bounding out of bed to broadcast the good news. 


For fifty years Columbia bicycles have made boys happy 
and proud in owning the best bicycle ever built, for 
Columbias are made just right, have the best equipment, 


and always lead in improvements and new features. 


The 


Columbia is the pioneer bicycle in America and the most 


popular. 


It is low in price and high in quality. More 


bicycle for your money than any other make. 
BOYS—the 1927 models are “hummers,” the best we’ve ever 


made. 
our newillustrated catalog. 
We'll be glad to mail you 
one free. Twelve dandy 
models—Adults and Ju’ 
veniles. (As low as $35.50 
at factory.) Now’s the 
time to get one. 


Junior Roadster 


Parents ought to see the 
Columbia bicyclet. the safest 
vehicle for little folks. Built 


just like a real Columbia bicycle, 
strong and easy to ride. 






When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Ask the Columbia dealer to show them to you or write for 

















WESTFIELD MFG. CO., Dept. 27 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


Send me your new catalog that tells all about the 1927 
Columbia Bicycles. 
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What More 
Could a Fellow 
who enjoys 
adventure 
want than these 


TWO WINNERS 








RUPERT §=SARGENT 


HOLLAND 








By RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND . 
Just as the raider stood glowering over Harvey Blynn, just as the Tory picket called a 
stern “Halt!”, just as a Redcoat was about to fire from ambush—up rode the masked 
horseman to the rescue. A story of the American Revolution crammed full of mystery 
and hairbreadth escapes. Colored frontispiece, three drawings in black and white. $2.00 


DAN BEARD’S WOODCRAFT SERIES 


Scouts if you want to know about the woods, here are your books. You don’t have 
to have a wilderness trail—start right in with the nearest fields and groves. 


The New Volume This Year 
| WISDOM OF THE WOODS 


Outdoor secrets that will make any fellow a regular backwoodsman. Colored frontis- 


piece. 242 illustrations by the author. 





Other Volumes in the Series ' 








DO IT YOURSELF. 306 Illustrations $2.50 
BIRDS AND BROWNIES OF THE WOODS. 67 Illustrations $2.50 
WILD ANIMALS. 72 Illustrations $3.00 
SIGNS, SIGNALS AND SYMBOLS. 362 Illustrations $3.00 
HANDY BOOK OF CAMP-LAW AND WOODCRAFT. 377 Illustrations $3.00 
BUGS, BUTTERFLIES AND BEETLES. 280 Illustrations $3.00 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 227 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. B. L. 12 


Please send me illustrated circulars of 


THE RIDER IN THE GREEN MASK. Price $2.00. 
WISDOM OF THE WOODS. Price $2.50. 


THE RIDER IN THE GREEN MASK | 
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interest them. 


Adventure and Heroism 


NE of the best adventure stories of the 
season is Highroads of Peril, written by 
Alfred H. Bill. This story is of the period just 
before Napoleon was made Emperor of the 
French. The hero is a young American living 
for a time in London, who becomes involved 
with an attractive French-Irish spy employed 
by the Condé family. With this Dillon he 
travels across Europe to the home of the man 
who became Louis XVIII, the home where he 
keeps up something approximating a court, 
small and poor. The hero finally comes alone 
to the residence of the Duke d’Enghien, who 
charms him to such an extent that after the 
Duke’s arrest he puts himself in great peril in a 
vain attempt to save him from execution. 
The whole story is admirably told and full 
of adventure. 
C. M. Sublette has a new book this 
year called The Bright Face of Danger 
which deals with that uprising in colonial 
Virginia known as Bacon’s Rebellion. 
A book which deals with the period in 























How many gangs are 
there where you live? 


In Chicago alone there are learned how to get along with 
1313 that 
The boys in them call them- 
selves Night Riders, Toma- 
hawks, Black Hands, Wailing 
Shebas. 


Gangs such as these create 


we know about. gang boys. His discoveries 


have been astounding, and 
you should know about them. 

Your chief scout executive, 
Mr. James E. West, was one of 
the first to read Mr. Frederic 
M. book. Mr. 


West’s recommendation to you 


special problems wherever they Thrasher’s 
exist. Do you know what they 
Let us send 


are? is printed below. 


For several years there has you a copy of The Gang. It is 
ready now at $3.00, postpaid 


$3.10. 


been an investigator living in 


Chicago’s gangland. He has 


Mr. James E. West recommends 


THE GANG 


“I heartily commend it to all interested in work for boys. It is a gold mine of un- 
usual information, presented in a way which will encourage and challenge boys’ 
workers and students of life’s problems to the realization that youth’s greatest need 
is a program of leisure-time activities, under leadership which gives them character- 
forming recreation and the right attitude of mind towards organized society. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5786 Ellis Avenue $3 2 S Chicago, Illinois 











American history beginning with the Declara- 
tion of Independence and closing with the Brit- 
| ish evacuation of Philadelphia, is The Rider 
|in the Green Mask, by Rupert Sargent 
Holland. In this the boy hero is in the difficult 
position of being in the care of his uncle, who 
is a Tory, after his father disappears so mysteri- 
ously, having been kidnapped. How the boy 
|meets the mysterious man of the title and 
| establishes friendly relations with a fine young 
| British officer makes an exciting tale. 

| <A beautifully made book is Prester John, 
| written by John Buchan. It is the story of a 
| native uprising in South Africa led by an 
|educated negro whose path has strangely 
| crossed that of the young hero a number of 
| times before the actual conflict between them 
) in connection with the revolt. The story is 
| sympathetically told and beautifully written. 
| Another story of South Africa is The Zulu 
Trail, by Maj. Charles Gilson. 

| George Allan England writes a story of a 
| little-known island and a boy’s experiences 
| there when he is left behind by the vessel on 
which he is shipped as cook’s boy. Adventure 
Island is an interesting story of an isolated 
spot. 
A_ new life of 
that ever-fascinat- 
ing hero of 
American history, 
Lafayette, is writ- 
ten by Martha 
Foote Crow, and 
Heroes of the Air 
by Chelsea Fraser, 
relates the experi- 
ences of airmen 
who have estab- 
lished world records for various flights, 
| such as that across the Atlantic, across 
this continent, and others. And a book 
of fact quite as exciting as fiction is 
The Boy’s Book of the U. S. Mails, 
written by Irving Crump. 

Actual characters are presented 
graphically and  picturesquely by 
Charles J. Finger in a book called 
Highwaymen, whose subtitle is “A 
Book of Gallant Rogues.” It is interest- 
ingly illustrated with pictures from wood 
blocks by Paul Honoré. 

A story of a revolutionary movement un 
familiar to most American boys is Revolt by 
Leonora Loveman, whose hero is a Hungarian 


















boy involved in the movement of the army 
which Kossuth raises in Hungary to fight 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


FEW of the many new books for 
boys brought out by various pub- 
lishers this year are herewith suggested 
as suited to the tastes of BOYS’ LIFE 
readers, who may find at the end of 
the survey a prize offer which should 


BOYS’ LIFE 


You Want to Read 


See page 80 for 
Prize Contest 



















against the Austrians. 
The period is the middle 
of the nineteenth century. 
The fact that Kossuth, 
when this movement 
failed, came to America 
where he was lionized as a 
champion of liberty, may 
add to the American boys’ 
interest in the story. 


Books of the Sea 


WONDERFUL 
whaling story is She 
Blows! And Sparm at 
That! by William John 
Hopkins, which is pub- 
lished in a handsome new 
edition. It contains a 
great deal of information 
about sailing ships and whaling, but is not too 
detailed and presents a dramatic picture of life 
on board one of these vessels, together with a 
good story. 
How one man alone crossed the Atlantic in 
a small sailing vessel is told by Alain Gerbault 
in The Fight of the Firecrest. For boys 
who enjoy boating and sea lore this will prove 
a delightful book, while The Boy’s Book of 
Canoeing, by Elon Jessup, gives a fund of 
instruction about boating on inland water- 
ways. 
Two books by Howard Pease appear this 
season, one of them a fact book, Ships and 
Cargoes, which contains not only the informa- 


“tion but suggests the romance of shipping, and 


a story of the sea with mystery and adventure 
called The Tattoed Man. By C.M. Bennett 
is Pedro of the Black Death, a wild pirate 
yarn. “There are two stories of life at Annapolis, 
one by Ralph D. Paine, Midshipman Wick- 
ham, the other by Fitzhugh Green, Hold’Em 
Navy, which, as the title suggests, has a good 
deal about football. The Way to Burning 
Mountain, by Dillon Wallace, and The 
Bascom Chest, by Alfred Loomis, are other 
stories with a suggestion of the sea. 


Finely Illustrated New Editions 
BEAUTIFUL book filled with splendid 
pictures by its famous author and with fas- 
cinating text is published in a new edition this 
year, Howard Pyle’s Book of Pirates, a book 
famous enough to need no real introduction. 
Frank T. Bullen is represented this year with 
new and very fine editions of two of his books. 
One is of the popular Cruise 
of the Cachalot, which 
has many illustrations in color 
by Mead Schaeffer. It appears 
in a series of new editions that 
includes Moby Dick, Typee, 
Omoo, and Les Miserables. 
Theother, Frank Brown, Sea 
Apprentice, may be recom- 
mended highly for those to 
whom The Cruise of the 
Cachalot is familiar. It is the 
story of a boy’s sea education, 
vividly told. 

An attractive 
new edition of that 
famous romance of 
frontier and In- 

y» dians, The Deer- 
slayer, by James 
Fenimore Cooper, 
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FOR ALL BOYS 
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Newest 
Books For 
Boys 


Here are just a few of the 
most recently published 
books by famous writers. 

“Tf it’s an Appleton book 
it’s good.” 











THE FIGHTING CAPTAIN 


and Other Stories. By William Heyliger. 
Three fine tales of school and —“-" 
1.75 


SCOTT BURTON’S CLAIM 


By Edward G. Cheyney. Adventures of a 
young forester in the West. 1.75 


HOLD ’EM, NAVY! 


By Fitzhugh Green. A story of Annapolis 
and football. 1.75 


MASON AND HIS RANGERS 


By Elmer R. Gregor. Adventures on the 
frontier in the French and Indian War. 


$1.75 


THE MENLO MYSTERY 


A mystery and camping story of California 


school boys. By Earl Reed Silvers. $1.75 
HORSEMEN OF THE LAW 
By Frederic F. Van De Water. Exciting 


tales of the N. Y. State Mounted = 
1.75 


; THE AMATEUR ENTERTAINER 


By A. Frederick Collins. Dozens of good 
ideas for home entertainment. a 
2.00 


THE STORY OF LEATHERSTOCKING 




















THE LAST PLAY 


D. 





By James Fenimore Cooper. Annie Russell 
Marble’s adaptation of the five Cooper 
Leatherstocking tales into one swiftly 
moving story. Illustrated. $2.00 


THE WHITE BUFFALO 


By Warren H. Miller. Buffaloes, grizzlies, 
Indians; a Western tale with action. $1.75 


THE BOOK OF PIONEERS 


By Everett T. Tomlinson. True adventures 
of famous American pioneers. 1.75 


One of this 


By Ralph Henry Barbour. 
$1.75 


favorite writer's best school stories. 


FIGHT ’EM, BIG THREE 


Three inseparable 


By Harold M. Sherman. 
$1.75 


companions in athletic adventures. 
Send for new illustrated list of boys’ books 


APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 




















We 
for 


925 





P LAYS For Amateurs 


can supply any play in print. Send 
free illustrated catalogue. Manu- 


scripts purchased for cash. 
THE PENN PUBLISHING CO, 


Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BOYS’ BOOKS 


Spunk, Leader of the Dog Team 


By ARTHUR C. BARTLETT 


a. the sled dog, masterful, intelligent, 
stu 


hero of the frozen trails of the north, will 


onueal to every true lover of animals. There is 
. heroism, romance and inspiration in him. 


Price, $1.75 


Aloft in the Shenandoah II 


By LEWIS E. THEISS 


A story of the building and flight of the new and 
giant naval dirigible showing the wonderful de- 
velopment in aerial knowledge. 


Price, $1.75 


In the Heart of the Everglades 


By KIRK MUNROE 


A re J gm of the early homesteading days 


and of the Seminole Indians—the 


ae Dictusenqes of all the American Indians. 
These pioneer days often brow ht the white 
settler and the red man into conflict 


Price, $1.50 
A‘ all booksellers 


A. WILDE COMPANY, Publishers 
131 Clarendon Street, Boston 


is now included in a series of Juvenile Classics 
illustrated in a striking way by Louis Rhead. 

Another beautifully illustrated new edition is 
of Bulwer Lytton’s The Last Days of Pom- 
peii, which has color pictures done by F. C. 
Yohn. Hans Brinker or the Silver Skates, 
that juvenile classic by Mary Mapes Dodge, 
also appears in a special new form with attrac- 
tive illustrations in color made by George Whar- 
ton Edwards, who has illustrated many books 
dealing with the art of Holland and Belgium. 

A selection of Christmas stories by Charles 
Dickens appears under the title, The Holly 
Tree. It is illustrated in color and in black- 
and-white by Ernest H. Shepard. This volume 
brings together some of the less well-known 
Dickens short stories. 

A beautifully made book is The Treasure 
Ship, a book of prose and verse edited by Lady 
Cynthia Asquith, which has among its con- 
tributors Galsworthy, J. M. 
Barrie, Hilaire Belloc, Wal- 
ter de la Mare, P. G. Wode- 
house, A. A. Milne, and 
other names almost as well- 
known. It will make a 
beautiful gift book for 
younger children. 


Boys’ Life Stories in 
Books 
ANUMBER of the Boys’ 

Lire serials are pub- 
lished in book form this year. 
There is The Mounted 
Troop by Joseph B. Ames 
which was so popular with 
our readers; the story of Tex Laranger, rancher, 
and his troop of scouts and the boy who 
stumbled out of the desert into their camp. 
To this interesting story Boys’ Lire can now 
promise a sequel, publication of which is to 
begin next spring. Those favorites of the 
basket-ball court, Lance and Dazzy and the 
description of their exciting contests, are now 
to be found within the covers of a book en- 
titled Mayfield’s Fighting Five and their 
author, Harold M. Sherman, is represented 
also by another book of football, this time 
about other Boys’ Lire heroes, in fact, about 
Stuffy and Pepper and Brick who are present 
in this issue as well as in the new volume which 
is called Fight ’em, Big Three. 

A serial of some few years ago which has 
enjoyed continued favor, Daniel Boone, 
Wilderness Scout, which Stewart Edward 
White wrote for Boys’ Lirt, is now issued in a 
new specially illustrated edition. 

That splendid story of an Indian Chieftain, 
The White Leader which Constance Lindsay 
Skinner wrote for Boys’ LiFe now appears as a 
book: many of our readers who followed the 
strange adventures that befell the boy Lachlan 
as captive and adopted son of the white Indian 
= want this story in its ey permanent 
orm. 

Joe Mills’ thrilling story of, his own ex- 
periences in the out-of-doors which has been 
appearing in Boys’ Lire is published in book 
form under the title, A Mountain Boyhood. 
Chickens and Vegetables by Samuel Emery 
is another tale from Boys’ Lire: it tells how a 
group of boys and girls went into a business 
which they carried on according to the best 

financial methods. 


A Boys’ Life 
Volume 
INALLY, let us 
call attention 
to the Boy Scouts 
Year Book, edi- 
ted by the Chief 
scout Librarian, 
Franklin K. Math- 
iews. This year 
Mr. Mathiews has 
gathered from Boys’ Lire of many years a 
whole book of humorous stories, jokes, stunts, 
amusing articles and funny verse, to say nothing 
of page after page of line illustrations by 
artists like Francis J. Rigney, Bert N. Salg and 
Conway Peyton. 


Books of Science and What To Do 


STUDIES in astronomy and a number of 

other topics by Jean Henri Fabre appear 
in a volume, Here and There in Popular 
Science, that ought to be of particular 
interest to scouts. In Sportcraft for All 
the Year, by Dale R. Van Horn, the boy 
who likes to make things will find numberless 
suggestions. 

A book which emphasizes the story quality 
in the perfecting of great inventions is The 
Young Folks’ Book of Invention by T. C. 
Bridges. 

A picture of the circus from within is pre- 
sented in a book by Edwin P. Norwood, who, 
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(Continued on page 81) 
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hn, Isn't tit, t Dad~ 
We both thought 


of the same thing” 


Watch a pair of boyish eyes light up 
when those suspicious looking packages 
are opened! Watch Dad's eyes, too! For 
here's a gift that appeals to the youngster 
in him; a gift that throws father and son 
closer together in a healthful, wholesome 
spirit of fun. 

A happy coincidence, but what a practi- 
cal one! One glance at this sturdy shoe 
will tell you that. The ° “Athlete,” it’s 
called, and it was designed by Dr. W. 
E. Meanwell, Wisconsin's famous 
basketball coach. It is ideal for young: 
sters between the ages of 10 and 50. 


Put the ‘‘Athlete’’ to 
any hard use 
It is our belief that this 
sturdy shoe will outlast and 
out-perform any shoe at 
anywhere near its price. % 
Use it for all sports and out- 
door activities. The 
“Athlete” will give you a 
sure footing —foot comfort 
and long wear. 





When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 















A Shoe of Sensational New Features 


Specially treated canvas top makes the ““Ath- 

lete” outlast the ordinary shoe. 

Sole of pure crepe gum, same quality as in the 

higher priced Meanwell basketball shoes. 

Orthopaedic heel with arch support—and 

scientifically designed lasts which support in- 
step and foot muscles. 

Stubber Toe Guards (patent applied for) to 

lengthen the life of shoe for toe draggers and 
for utmost protection against toe knocks. 


In thousands of homes this Christmas, 
this shoe will solve the problem of 
what to give a man or boy. Find them 
at your nearest dealer at 
these economical prices: 
Men's $2.75—Women’s 
$2.50—Boys’ $2.50— 
} Youths’ $2.25. 


Other models of Servus sport 
shoes will be shown you at your 
nearest Servus dealer. But no- 
where will you buy as much for 
as little in a sport shoe as in the 
“Athlete.” 





Send for the booklet 


“The Making of an 
Athlete”’ by Dr. Mean- 
well, containing some 
new ideas on how to 
keep fit that are proving 
of unusual interest to 

th men a Se 
Sent free on request. 
Write for it.The Servus 

ubber Co., Rock Ise 
land, Ill. 
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THE BOY SCOUT BOOKS 


By Thornton W. Burgess 


These books have been written to demonstrate what may be accomplished by 
Boy Scout Troops, and at the same time to stimulate in boy readers a desire to 
learn for themselves the great lessons of manliness and self-reliance, of truth and 
courage, of purity, clean thinking and living. The titles are: 

THE BOY SCOUTS OF WOODCRAFT CAMP, 
THE BOY SCOUTS OF SWIFT RIVER 

THE BOY SCOUTS OF LOST TRAIL 

THE BOY SCOUTS IN A TRAPPER’S CAMP 


Price, each $1.75 


BOOKS FOR BOY SCOUTS 


Illustrated 





THE JUNIOR BOY SCOUT BOOKS 


By Russell Gordon Carter 


The Junior Boy Scout Books deal with the adventures of a sturdy American 
boy, Bob Hanson, and his friends in the Cedarville Troop, Number 1 of the Boy 
Scouts, and their success in developing fine traits of self-control and the self-reliance 
that will make them better citizens. The titles are: 


BOB HANSON, TENDERFOOT 

BOB HANSON, SCOUT 

BOB HANSON, FIRST CLASS SCOUT 

BOB HANSON, EAGLE SCOUT 
Illustrated Price, each $1.50 
At All Book Stores 


THE PENN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 











BARNEY’S TRYOUT 


By FRANCIS LYNDE ; : 
Author of “The Flight of the Gray Goose,”’ will appear in an early issue 














A Book That Thrills Bays! 
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SMOKY: The Story of a 
By Will James 





One-Man Horse 


Wixi T. Hornapay, the world-famed naturalist, says: 

** ‘Smoky’ is one of the few truly-great horse stories in our language ! I have read 

it carefully, and with great enjoyment—literally word by word—from beginning 

to end. I know the Montana cattle country better than I do my own a I 
cy” rings 


know the Montana cowboys, and something of cowponics; and ‘Smo. 
true on every page.” 


Here you see two of the 43 exe 
citing drawings with which Will 
James has illustrated bis book. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 











in The Other Side of the Circus, takes a 
boy through all the departments of one of these 
great organizations and shows him how it is 
carried on. 

Two books of puzzles are Quiz, by Gibney 
and Chapman, and Can You Solve It? by 
Arthur Hirschberg, both of which will be 
particularly good for stormy days in camp. 
For boys and girls who are considering putting 
on plays, a volume entitled Short Plays for 
Young People, selected by J. P. and H. H. 
Webster, will prove suggestive and helpful. 
A new and revised edition of Warren H. 
Miller’s The Boys’ Book of Hunting and 
Fishing appears this year. 


Stories About Animals 

A TRUE story of a dog’s three thousand 

mile quest for his home is told by Charles 
Alexander in Bobbie, A Great Collie, The 
story is a true one and Mr. Alexander has filled 
in the gaps in the record of Bobbie’s terrible 
journey from information obtained from per- 
sons who saw him in widely separated places. 

Short stories of many animals are told by 
Herbert Ravenel Sass in The Way of the 
Wild, and a horse hero of the West is pre- 
sented by Will James in Smoky, a book that 
will interest both animal lovers and those who 
are fascinated by stories of ranch life. 

In the story called Sounk—Leader of the 
Dog Team, written by Arthur C. Bartlett, we 
have a picture of the transformation wrought 
in a boy who has been brought up apart from 
other young people by a dog that he rescues 
from a cruel master. The story has also many 
incidents and an exciting dog-team race. 


Just Good Stories 

A BOOK that should appeal to American 

schoolboys for its lively picture of life in 
an English school is Jimmy, the New Boy, 
admirably written by the well-known novelist 
Archibald Marshall. Jimmy is a delightful 
character and American schoolboys should be 
glad to make his acquaintance. 

The name of Russell Gordon -Carter is 
doubtless familiar to Boys’ Lire readers, who 
will find as one of the new books of the year 
Red Gilbert’s Floating Menagerie by him. 
Information on dirigibles and a story are 
combined by Lewis E. Theiss in the book, 
Aloft in the Shenandoah II, which will 
doubtless find many readers among boys who 
are interested in aircraft. 

The boy who is looking for a book as a gift 
for his sister will do well to consider Gay’s 
Year at Sunset Island by Marguerite Aspin- 
wall, which tells the story of a group of young 
people who live on a tropic island and enjoy an 
exciting search for treasure supposed to have 
been buried there by the buccaneer Morgan. 

A story of England and of the Battle of 
Agincourt is The Gauntlet of Dunmore 
by Hawthorne Daniel which relates the tale 
of Edward Dunmore’s education as an Esquire, 
his winning of Knighthood, and finally, of the 
title and lands of which his father had been 
deprived. King Henry V appears and de- 
scriptions of the siege of Harfleur and Battle 
of Agincourt are followed by one of a combat 
according to the laws of chivalry. 


And Poetry 
AG0OoD anthology of standard verse is 
Magic Casements, edited by George S. 
Carhart and Paul A. McGhee. It contains 
some recent verse and many old favorites 
that should be familiar to everyone. 


A New Game 

A NEW game, published by authorization of 

The Boy Scouts of America is called The 
Boy Scouts’ Progress Game. It is founded 
on the successive honors that a Scout may 
attain, such as the steps in scouting for tender- 
foot up and the merit badges, until he finally 
comes, as winner, to the goal of a good and 
noble citizen. Just the thing, this game, for 
stormy day use in winter or summer camp or 
scout headquarters or your own den. 





| Special Book 
Prize Contest 


















EAD this little story—see how many book 
titles you can find in it—titles of books 
reviewed or advertised in this copy of Boys’ 
Lire. To every boy who finds and sends the 
complete list, observing all the rules given below, 
before December 15, 1926, Boys’ Lire will 
send a Boy Scout Diary for 1927. 
List the titles in the order in which they occur 
in the story, using typewriter or pen, not 
pencil. Sign your name, give your age, 
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13-year-old 

| DAVID ‘(orev 
BINNEY 
PUTNAM 


the Arctic with the American Museum 
Expedition. 


DAVID 
| GOES TO 
GREENLAND 


by the author of 
DAVID GOES VOYAGING 


Last year to the Sargasso Seas with Wil- 
liam Beebe and the Arcturus—this year to 
the frozen north with Bob Bartlett, Peary's 
old skipper. What an experience for a 
modern boy! Every lad whoenvies David 
can get all the thrills of the actual expedi- 
tions by reading David’s own accounts of 
what he saw, what he did and what hap- 
pened. Here is another book for young- 
sters by a youngster. 


IUustrated by the drawing of KAKUTIA,; the 
.- Eskimo, and - 47 photographs. 
$1.75 at Bookstores. 








tells the story of his thrilling adventures in 

















G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
2 West 45 St. 


New York 














FOREST -> 
~. FRIENDS 


BY H.R. EVANS 









Refreshing tales from the 
North Woods. Vivid, inti- 
mate stories of Animals, 
Birds, and Fish from the 
valleys of the Pacific Coast 
by one who has spent six 
years among the scenes of 
which he writes. Fifteen 
full-page illustrations from 
original photographs. A 
splendid Gift-book for 
f young or old. $1.50 net. 











Other Animal Books 

BEAUTIFUL JOE, by Marshall Saun- 
ders. The Autobiography of a Dog. 
(More than a million sold.) Illustrated 
Gift-book Edition, $1.50 net. 

ANIMAL LAND, by Willard A. Col- 
cord. Three hundred true stories of an- 
imals. Illustrated Gift-book, $1.75 net. 





AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR 





1701-1703 Chestnut Street “PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











—_ REVOLT _ 


a 
EXCITEMENT—ADVENTURE 
A story of a boy’s adventures amid a Hungarian rev- 
olution. Exciting from start to finish. 
Price: $2.00 At Bookstores. 














As Fascinating as Fiction! 


HEROE 


True stories of in- 
trepid airmen from 
the first feeble flut- 


OF THE sins 
rings to the con- 
AIR poroes g of the Pole. 


By CHELSEA FRASER 
16 Illustrations, $2.00 


Thos. Y. Crowell Company 
393 Fourth Avenue, New York 











December 
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FOR ALL BOYS 








ADVENTURERS 
THE WORLD OVER 


SNAKE GOLD: A Tale of Indian Treas- 


ure. By Hervey White. Il. $1.75 
Adventure in the mountains and tropi- 
cal desert of Mexico. A sense of strange 
doom is alive on every page. 


THE SCAMP. By Virgil Markham. 
Ill. $2.25 


A gentleman highwayman comes riding. 


THE WHITE LEADER. By 
Constance Lindsay Skinner. Ill. $1.75 
The author of “Silent Scot” has written 
another story of plot and counter-plot 
on the frontier. 


THE GAUNTLET OF DUNMORE. 
By Hawthorne Daniel. II. $1.75 
A boy meets war and treachery un- 
daunted, helped by his faithful friend, 
Robin the Archer. 


Send for “Books for Boys and Girls,” 
1926 edition, over 4oo titles listed and 
classified. 


The Macmillan Company 
New York 


Boston 


Atlanta 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
Dallas 











Want to Earn Money? 


See page 95 














A MOUNTAIN 
BOYHOOD 


JOE 


i. 


Joe Mills Will Tell You 


How he was caught in the jaws of 
a moving glacier. 

How he explored a haunted, de- 
serted mining city. 

How by the merest good luck 
and wood skill, he escaped a raging 
forest fire. 

Don’t fail to read these thrilling, true ad- 
ventures of a boy in the Rockies. They will 
make your heart thump with excitement. 

Mlustrated $2.00 
At Your Bookseller or from 


J.H. SEARS & COMPANY, Inc. 
40 West 57th Street New York 


a 











1926 





whether you are a Boy Scout, Lone Scout or 
neither, your address, with number, street, 
city or town and State, all legibly written and 
send, before December 15th to 
BOOK REVIEW EDITOR, Boys’ Lire, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
A Prize Story 

jiM™My the new boy was getting tired of 

chickens and vegetables. His had been a 
mountain boyhood and his every instinct 
urged him to return to the way of the wild. 
He remembered Gay’s year at Sunset Island 
and wondered where to go now. 
Boone, wilderness scout and famous leader 
of the mounted troop was dead, and the Zulu 
trail was infested with highwaymen. The 
boys’ book of the U. S. mails described the way 
to Burning Mountain, and calling to his old 
pal Bobbie, a great collie dog, he set out on the 
journey. These were highroads of peril but 
the bright face of danger alluringly led him on. 
They were wearily trudging along one day 
when, chancing to look back, he saw approach- 
ing a strange looking youth. He stopped under 
the holly tree and waited until the stranger 
caught up with him. He turned out to be no 
less than Hans Brinker, the deerslayer of the 
neighboring village, of whom he had read glow- 
ing accounts in the young folks’ book of in- 
vention. He was on his way to visit a circus 
and invited Jimmy to join him. They were 
having a jolly time watching the tattooed man 
and seeing short plays for young people on the 
other side of the circus, when a group of young 
sailors stopped them and became quite excited 
over the bascom chest which Jimmy carried. 
Two of the youths, midshipman Wickham and 
Frank Brown, sea apprentice, insisted it re- 
sembled exactly the one pictured in Howard 
Pyle’s book of pirates, only it seemed to be a 
little smoky with age. Jimmy was annoyed 
with this quiz and challenged them, asking, 
“Can you solve it?” ‘No,’ they said, “but 
our captain knows all about ships and cargoes 
and he would surely recognize it.” They led 
him to Capt. Prester John, who quickly dis- 
illusioned them. He was an old weather- 
beaten seaman whose bravery had earned for 
him the name of the white leader of the seas. 
He fascinated Jimmy and persuaded the boy 
to join the next cruise of the Cachalot. The 
boys’ book of canoeing proved a poor help in 
Jimmy’s sea apprenticeship, and he was little 
prepared when he heard the call, ‘She blows! 
and sparm at that!”’ It was not a whale, but a 
pirate ship that was fast rushing toward them. 
Surely, thought the sailors, the last days of 
Pompeii are come, for Pedro of the Black 
Death was the most feared buccaneer of the 
high seas, and ’twas said his ship carried more 
loot and pirate treasure than all others put 
together. They were near Adventure Isle 
when the fight of the Firecrest began. ‘“‘We’ll 
hold ’em navy,” encouraged the captain, and 
calling out to his best men, “ You fight ’em, big 
three,” they opened fire on the treasure ship. 
Heroes of the air had nothing on those doomed 
pirates when their ship exploded high into the 
sky. As they shot up they might well have 
been aloft with the Shenandoah II gazing out 
of magic casements. Only here and there in 
popular science has such a battle been reported. 
The victor ship made merry on its return 
voyage. Nearing port it crossed Red Gilbert’s 
floating menagerie, and Jimmy was introduced 
to the rider in the green mask and Spunk, leader 
of the dog team, who had received heroic men- 
tion in the boys’ book of hunting and fishing. 
This adventure had been sufficient sportcraft 
for all the year, and when they reached land 
Jimmy decided to throw in his lot with the 
forces of Lafayette. There he became one of 
Mayfield’s fighting five, and many a youthful 
reader of the old boy scouts’ year book has 
been thrilled by his daring exploits. 





= = 
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Flying Spray 











When we finally came down, it was Joe 
Parish, God bless him, who assisted me, and 
carried me dead spent into my bunk. 

When the time came for turning out for 
my next watch, I sank back utterly exhausted. 

“T can’t move,” I was telling Chips, when Dug- 
gan burst in upon me like a cruel north wind. 

“At it again?” 

“T can’t move, Sir.” 

“Can’t, eh?” 

With a grunt, and a heaving lift, I was 
pitched out onto the deck, while a grieved voice 
held forth to Heaven. 

“God ’ill surely punish me, if I don’t 
punish ye, fer growin’ up so useless!” 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for January) 


Daniel |. 
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Rain and Telephone (alls 





TuE annual rain fall in the United 
States would weigh over three and 
one-half trillions of tons. 

This vast weight is drawn up 
to the clouds by the unseen but 
effective power of the sun; rep- 
resenting energy equivalent to 
three hundred billion horse- 
power. 

The annual telephone conver- 
sations total over twenty-five 
billion a year. As silently as 
sunlight, electricity, mastered by 
the human mind, carries the 
voices of the nation. 


There must be the man-power 
of 300,000 individuals to build, 
maintain and operate the tele- 
phone system. . 

There must be the money- 
power of over seven hundred 
million dollars a year to pay 
for operating the plant, in ad- 
dition to three billion dollars 
invested in the plant. 

The rain sustains life; the tele- 
phone furnishes swift communi- 
cation for the nation, and they 
are alike in requiring a vast 
amount of unseen energy. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED ComPANIES 





SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 











— 
How Our Advertising Policy Protects the Readers of BOYS’ LIFE 
licy of accepting advertising for BOYS’ LIFE or other scout publications 
shall be such as to protect the readers of these publications, and especially boys 
i In every case the article or proposition advertised 
must be submitted for examination to determine whether the claims made for it are 
as represented and that it is worthwhile for boys to have. You can have every con- 
fidence in the advertisers who use space in our publication. 


HE 


of scout age from imposition. 











For Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
For the Home or School Room, 
pralogs, peakers Menciogs, 

ins' Gpening ruses an 


FS} 
oon Black face Plays, Recitations, Drills. 
How to S a Play. Make-up. Catalogue FREE. 
T. S. DENISON & CO., So. W Dept.4g CHICAGO 

















NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS 


PEDRO 
OF THE 
BLACK DEATH 


f By C. M. BENNETT. 
Such a yarn of 


{ oma 





us q- fae = pirates, buried 
oe ‘MA? treasure, etc., 
atl a a5) Naw as any boy en- 
ae A joys. 
FER 32.00 


DANIEL DU LUTH 
By Everetr McNen, author of 
“Tonty of the Iron Hand.” $2.00 
Send for our list of books for 
boys of all ages 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
681 Fifth Ave., New York 











Re oe 
¢ By a Former Editor Q 


of Boys’ Life 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF 
THE U. S. MAILS 


By Irving Crump 
“The Mails Must Go Through” is the 
slogan of the Post Office. How they do 
it, the risks they take, the thrills and 
adventures they experience with every 
thing from dog sleds to airplanes described 
in full in this fine book. Illustrated. $1.75 
Also by Mr. Crump 
The Boys’ Book of Firemen 
The Boys’ Book of Policemen 
The Boys’ Book of Mounted 
Police 
The Boys’ Book of Railroads 
The Boys’ Book of Forest 
Rangers 
The Boys’ Book of Arctic Exe 
ploration 
$1.75 each at all Booksellers 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


449 Fourth Avenue New York 4 
» 
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PERSONAL 


—for boys only 


A few reasons why your Christmas bicycle 
should be an Iver Johnson 


TS selection of a bicycle is as important to you as the 
selection of an automobile is to your father. 

There is simply one thing to find out: Which bicycle will 
give you the longest service, comfort and pleasure, with prac- 
tically no trouble or expense? That bicycle is the most eco- 


strength. 


Whether you plan to trade your old bicycle 
for a new one or are going to receive your 
first real bicycle this Christmas, write at 
once for the new, handsome Iver Johnson 
Catalog ee ” It shows models in their 


nomical for your father to buy for you. 
The Iver Johnson is supreme from every 
standpoint—speed, easy pedaling, dura- 
bility, and good looks. 
The frame and forks are made of high 
carbon seamless steel tubing—for rugged 


The two-piece crank set and 


two-point ball bearings reduce friction 
and take the work out of pedaling. Vital 
parts are drop-forged — for double strength 
and to resist shock. 

Finally, the rich, flashing finish — five 
coats of Special Iver Johnson enamel baked 
on, then hand-rubbed. All nickel plating 
done over copper—for lasting quality. 

Color choice of Blue, Maroon or Black 
with “‘Duco” white head. Best guaran- 
teed equipment. 


Do this first—then decide 


actual colors. It explains every detail of 
Iver Johnson construction. It gives just 
the kind of information to convince dad 
that the best bicycle made is the least ex- 
pensive to ride. Write for a copy. It’s free. 


ER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


20 Rives St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Chicago, 108 W. Lake St. 





New York, 151 Chambers St. 
San Francisco, 717 Market St. 


























OYS! If you grow up without a 
Corona you are missing something 
out of life! Tell your dad to get you a 
Corona this Christmas — greatest help 
you ever saw to express yourself clearly 
and simply on paper. 

Coronatyping helps you to think; it 
quickens your imagination; it stimulates 
your interest in writing; and especially, 
if you are away at school, it inspires 
more letters back home. Tell that to 
dad, too! 

And tell him to make sure that he gets 
Corona. The latest model has the stand- 
ard four-row keyboard and is like the 
standard office typewriters in everything 
but price and weight. 

Corona is the most popular “personal” 
typewriter in the world. It has over 
700,000 owners, more than all other 
makes of portables combined. 













Tell your father to look for “ Corona” i 
in the phone book; he’ll find there a 
dealer who will gladly demonstrate this 
latest model Corona—even bring it right 
home or to his office for examination. 
Or, if you want to get him all the facts 
yourself, just mail the coupon below. 


LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
Sales offices in principal cities of the world 
Established 1903 









L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
736 E. Washington Street, Syracuse, N. ¥, 


Send me latest intormation about Corona, 
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Certificates for Heroism 


Leonard Murphy, Oakland, Md.; Thomas R. 
N. Gardner, New London, Conn.; Clifford 
O’Brien, Ganado, Texas; Diether Booth, Santa 
Barbara, Calif.; John F. Hill, Berkeley, Calif.; 
James M. Hill, 3rd, Berkeley, Calif.; Donald 
Washburn, Berkeley, Calif.; John L. Heffern, 
Kingston, N. Y.; John Grant, Westerly, R. L.; 
Hugh Chalmer Wyland, Worcester, Mass.; 
George Piedot, Kenosha, Wisc.; Ward Roberts, 
Key West, Fla.; Neil McIntyre, Florence, Ark.; 
Clinton McCarthy, Chehalis, Wash.; James C. 
Cavannaugh, Stanwix, N. Y. 


Personal Letters by the National 
Scout Commissioner 
Ralph Tirrell, Brockton, Mass.; Russell 
Averill, Wyoming Park, Mich.; Charles Brown, 
Jr., Rockford, Ill.; Theron Tribon, Brockton, 
Mass.; Leon Ely, East Rochester, N. Y.; Ivan 
Hughes, Los Angeles, Calit. 


Camping at the Biennial 
There was one thing at the Fourth Biennial 
Conference that would have interested you 


Springs in whose front yard it was held each 
afternoon of the Conference. 
Camping Department Demonstration. 

In front of the New Arlington Hotel, in the 
trim little park, each afternoon at three, there 
were thirty-two simultaneous demonstrations 
of outdoor activities, which attracted not only 
the hundreds attending the Conference, but 
thousands of the Hot Springs townsmen. And 
no wonder, for here were experts in outdoor 
activities known the country over. Uncle Dan 
Beard, with Mr. L. L. McDonald, Director of 
the Camping Department, was in charge of this 
wonderful demonstration of Scouting out-of- 
doors. 

It was a scene full of color and life. At one 
end “‘Uncle Benny” Hyde was showing a circle 
of eager executives how easy it was to handle a 
rattlesnake, or “Doc” Palmer was gathering a 
group for a nature hike. Between them and 
the rest of the exhibit Executive Green of 
Kansas City was showing how easy it was to 
plant an arrow in the middle of a target forty 
feet away. Executive Hawn with his class in 
horsemanship came galloping down the road, 
as the bus with would-be life-savers and 
swimmers and Commodore Longfellow—“ the 
only whale in captivity” sped to the lake. 
Ralph Hubbard, Julian Solomon, and Jack 
Rohr in their brightest war paints and gayest 
feathers, by the Indian tepi and totem pole, 
showed how Sioux and Crow, Cheyenne and 
Blackfoot wiggled his toe in the festive dance. 
In a quiet corner William Tomkins bared the 
secrets of “Indian Sign Talk.” Ropes were 
spun, fires were laid, experts sang and yelled, 
showed how games were played, and how to 
conduct the outdoor crafts. The Seascout 
exhibit had for its exponents none other than 
“Pine Tree” Jim Wilder, Chief Seascout, all 
the way from Hawaii, and Thos. J. Keane, 
Acting Director of the Seascout Department. 

The nucleus of the exhibit was the Eagle 
Scout Troop from Regions 5, 8 and g, whose 
names we published last month. They acted as 
orderlies and messengers to the conference, 
besides taking part in the Camping demonstra- 
tion. The troop had thé experience of its life. 


Roosevelt Pilgrimage 

“UNCLE DAN” as National Scout Com- 

missioner again led the scouts of New 
York and vicinity in their annual pilgrimage 
to the grave of Theodore Roosevelt at Oyster 
Bay. The Pilgrimage was held Saturday, 
October 30th, in order not to interfere with 
regular school duties. 

The massed colors of every troop partici- 
pating were followed by a long line of scouts 
from New York City, Long Island, New Jer- 
sey and Connecticut, nearly a thousand strong. 
Simple exercises were conducted at the grave, 
on which wreaths from the participating scouts 
and Buckskin men were placed. 


Chief Scout as Fashion Creator 
HEN Mr. Johif B. Stetson, the United 
States Minister to Poland was speaking 
to a Daily Express representative in London 
recently, he told how Sir Robert Baden-Powell, 
the Chief Scout, created a new fashion in hats. 
Telling how the well-known hat with the 
stiff brim, now associated in everybody’s mind 
with scouting, came into existence, Mr. Stet- 











son said: “‘ We call it the Baden-Powell hat, for 
he was the creator of it. It was he who sent us 
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Harold O. Melendy, Port Jefferson, N. Y.; | 


above all others—as it did the people of Hot | 
That is the | 





Get it 
for 
Christmas! 


Build a Model of this Famous 


FOKKER 


North Pole Airplane! 


EVERY boy should know something about Air- 
planes; how they are constructed and how they 

fly. Building an accurate Flying Model is the best 
way to find out. It's an interesting and instructive 
hobby for anyone. Ideal Models are faithful copies 
of real "planes; the ones you see and read about; 
and have parts and fittings like big machines. They 
are guaranteed to fly in the air when correctly con- 





— 





structed. Any handy boy can build one. 





Above ia the 
JN4D2 Curtiss Ivetring Plane 


At the ht is 
DeHavilland Wort id Fler 


IDEAL Construction Outfits Make 
Model Airplane Building Easy! 
Outfits contain everything needed to build a fine Model Air- 
plane, including complete plans, diagrams ane os instruc- 
tions. Models are wonderful; have rubber tire disc wheels, 
carved propeller, formed ribs. insignia — er features of 
more $0 bar. Fick ‘the ne you ore going to build tnd wet 

more '. i an 
tarted at a Here are the Seo meet eee lar Models = 
FOKKER North Pole 'Piane—3 ft. size 
Complete Construction Outfit........ $8.00 
Dellaviliang World Fiyer—3 ft. size 
ete Construction Outfit . 7.60 
JN4 D2 Sar rtiss Training Plane—3 ft. size 
Complete Construction Outfit 7 
Leading T: Sporti: 
for them renee 1D) 
order upon receipt of ies. (Wes: 
Canada, add 50c to each price above. f 
Plans and Instructions for Building 
Model Airplanes 
Ideal Planes [Drawn to Scale) and be fe bidet Instructions 
show how to id and sy an accurate of any of the 


Send now for 
the set of ms you oe 
FOKKER North 


ng G Goods Stores sell these Outfits. Ask 
If unobtainable we will fill your 
it of Denver, Colo., and in 





PLANS AND 
INSTRUCTIONS 


Bleriot, Nieupor ted ‘r om —_ 
Cecil Peoli vieugae ee ae 
Catalog of Model Airplanes, Parts and Supplies, 48-pp., 6 cts. 

IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 
40814 West Broadway New York 


YOU CAN GIVE EM THE AIR 


With Excelsior Boy Scout Shoes 


You can’t afford to wait for the other 
fellow. Tell him to buy Excelsior Boy 
Scout Shoes and then he can keep up. 


Maybe he doesn’t know that Ex- 
celsior Boy Scout Shoes carry the 
official Scout seal on the lining, that 
your organization selected them, and 
that to be correctly dressed every 
Scout should wear them. Made in 
three styles and all widths. 


Even if he isn’t a Scout he’ll be 
tickled to wear them anyway. You'll 
get a real kick telling him about 
them, and his parents will appreciate 
it, too. 














If your nearest shoe dealer does not 
sell them, write us and we'll tell you 
where you can conveniently buy them. 


THE EXCELSIOR SHOE COMPANY 


Authorized Manufacturer of Official 
~ Boy Scout Shoes 


\ \ PORTSMOUTH, OHIO, U.,S. A. 
— 






Excelsior Boy Scout Service 
oe 


Your copy of the Indian Sign 
Language Restibe is waiting for 
you—ask for it. 





December 
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FOR ALL BOYS 









Read what 


Chief Scout Executive 
JAMES E. WEST 


says: 
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F B O’s Tribute to the 


Boy Scouts of America 


Presented by 
JOSEPH P. KENNEDY 


T’S here, fellows! 
you and BY you! 


YOUR picture! 
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Made FOR 


A chain-lightning speed story, cea with 
Boy Scout adventure, whizzing with red-blooded 
action stuff that will get right under your skin! 


How those Boy Scouts do act! What zip they put | 


into their work! They kept Fred 
Thomson, world-famous athlete, step- 
ping fast to keep up with them! 

You’re going to be proud of this picture! 
You'll want all your friends to see it! 


See your favorite theatre manager NOW! 
Tell him about it! Tell him it’s YOUR pic- 
ture and you want him to play it as soon as 
possible! 


Directed by David Kirkland 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Distributed by 
GREATER 


FBO 


FILM BOOKING OFFICES 
OF AMERICA, INC 




































AVE lots of fun. 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


Do hundreds of inter- 


esting and instructive chemical experi- 


ments 


with 


Chemcraft, the Boy’s Own 


Chemical Laboratory. Make soap, inks, dyes 
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GPE ne RABD 
Onna 
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and paints; test water, food, soil and, metals; 
perform astonishing tricks of chemical magic; 
experiment with chemical sorcery and pro- 
duce many magical changes. 
keeps you interested and teaches you facts 
about the wonders of chemistry. Any boy 
who experiments with Chemcraft knows more 
about chemistry than most people. | 


It's fine fun; 


— now 
JUNIOR ss 25c 
A fine set for boys who want to 
try chemistry. You can make 
ink, dye cloth, test water andjdo 
lots of magical tricks. Always 
sold for fifty cents, but if 
you send us 25c and the 
names and addresses of 
live boys who haven't 
Chemeraft, we 
will send you 
Chemeratt 
Junior. 


Get Chemcraft for Christmas. The original 
of all chemical sets, and the most scientific 
set on the market. Contains more and better 
experiments; more chemicals and apparatus. 
There are five fine outfits to choose from:— 
No. o—75sc; No. 1—$1.50; No. 2—$2.50; No. 
3—$s5.00, and No. 4—$10.00. (West of Den- 
ver, Colo., and in Canada add 10 per cent.) 
Each outfit is complete with safe chemicals, 
apparatus and a big Manual of Instructions 
and Experiments. 


Sold in all Good Toy Stores 


or sent prepaid, upon receipt of price, if 
more convenient. Don't accept anything 
but Chemcraft; insist upon having the best 
outfit! 


Big Chemcraft Club 
Magazine Free 
Full of stories, fine experiments and club 
news. Prepared especially for ys who 
want to know more about the wonders of 
chemistry. It’s free—just write for it. 


THE PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


119 Summit Avenue, Hagerstown. Md. 
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For a Good Scout... 
A Plumb Official Scout Axe 


What a gift! 


Gleaming red handle; rich 


black head. A tempered edge for cutting; 
a toughened head for pounding; a sturdy slot 
for nail pulling. 


And that great tool invention—the Plumb 
When the handle loosens (as 
all handles do) you just turn the screw and it 
is tight as new again. 


Screw Wedge. 


want. 


its own Christmas Box. 


stores everywhere sell Plumb. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. 





PLUMB | 





dé Hammers Hatchets 
‘4. files Sledges Axes 


DOUBLE LIFE 


Always safe to use! 


Perhaps Dad would like to know what you 
Tell him a Plumb Official Scout Axe in 
Good hardware 

































Price of Axe with 
infantry canvas 
sheath, packed in 
Xmas; box. with 
Gift Card $1.75 











the cetails of his idea, explaining that he 
wanted a brim that would not flop over his 
eyes when he was riding. We made it for him, 
and that was the beginning of this hat which is 
so well-known all over the world.” 


Brockton (Mass.) Scout Day 

HE annual Brockton Fair Scout Day was 

this year conducted entirely on a patrol 
basis. Forty-two troops, 1,400 scouts took 
part, coming from all over New England. They 
marched to the fair grounds through the Main 
Street of Brockton, led by the Scout band of 
the town. 

Ninety-nine different patrols took part in the 
nine events of the program. They were purely 
Scouting events—first aid; woodchopping; fire- 
building and water-boiling; knot-tying or life- 
line contest; wall-scaling; signalling; fire by 
friction, and patrol camp. 

The patrol method of contest was so success- 
ful and met with such hearty endorsement of 
every one taking part that here, as at other 
places where it has been tried it is going to 
prove the permanent form for all Scouting 
demonstrations. We congratulate all concerned 
on this fine program. 


Scouting for the Best Black Walnut 


YOuR troop may be interested in the follow- 
ing announcement. Draw your scout- 
masters attention to it: 

The Northern Nut Growers Association 
offers $50 for a black-walnut tree better than 
any now being propagated. There are eight 
other prizes for the best nuts received, one $15, 
one $10, one $5 and five of $3 each. 

Send at least two dozen nuts from each tree 
that is to be entered, and mark the tree well 
so that no mistake can be made. 

If more than one variety is sent, mark each 
variety by name or number. 

Send the nuts by mail, carefully packed in a 
box or bag containing a slip with the name and 
address of the sender plainly written in ink. 

It is well to send a letter separately describ- 
ing the tree, its age, size, location, size of crop, 
and if an annual bearer—BUT SEND THE 
NUTS ANYWAY WITH NAME AND 
ADDRESS. 

Don’t get over-excited about the size of 
nuts. It is the kernel that counts—quality of 
kernel. It must come out of the shell easily. 
The best nuts may be of medium or small size. 
The kernel should be plump, light colored, and 
of pleasing flavor, and come out in whole guar- 
ters or halves. 

The prize winners must furnish two lots of 
cions or cuttings for experimental propagation 
at the request of the Association. 

All nuts not now being propagated which are 
grown in the United States or Canada are 
eligible. 

Owners of good nut trees will find oppor- 
tunity to sell cuttings at the usual rate of ten 
cents a foot. 

Valuable nuts are named after the sender, 
and the name goes on permanent record. 

The receipt of all nuts will be acknowledged 
and a written opinion as to their value sent by 
the association. 

Contest closes February 1, 1927. Send nuts 
and letters to Dr. Wm. C. Deming, President, 
Northern Nut Growers Association, Hartford 
Conn. 





Alias Santa Claus 
(Concluded from page 17) 














all took place so suddenly that it was a case 
of—first we saw it and then we didn’t! But 
Copernicus had just asked Bill to lift the bag 
of presents up and put it on his shoulder and 


His feet slipped! 

The next instant Santa’s sofa-pillow stomach 
scraped against the insides of the chimney 
and there wasn’t anything in sight but Santa’s 
head and arms, arms that clawed at the 
chimney edge, fingers clutching for a hold! 

It takes quite a while to tell this, but you 
should have been there and tried to do some- 
thing. By the time you’d have thought to 
try to grab Copernicus, he’d have been out of 
sight. The snow and ice on the top of the 
chimney were too slippery for anyone to hang 
| onto long. 

| Say—the next few seconds were years! Bill 
|and Ed and Mike look at me and I look at 
them, and we both listen to the bumpity-bump, 
|scrape, bump! of the manufactured Santa 
| Claus as he goes down the chimney to pay a 
visit to the nice, little orphan kids, seated row 
on row. After what seems like twice twenty- 








‘four hours, we hear a dull thump, then wild | 548 Wythe Ave. 
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Ideal Gifts 


i 
for the 
S93  ManorBoy 


Nothing you could buy would 
more happily fit into the spirit 
of Christmas for the man or boy 
than a practical gift—something 
that will give him more than the 
passing pride of possession—a gift 
which will inerease his joy day by 
day and year by year. 


MARBLES 
Outing Equipment 


embracing more than sixty items, 
including safety pocket axes, hunting 
and camping knives, waterproof 
match boxes, compasses, 
etc., offers the ideal solu- 
tion of your gift problem 
for Him. 


Safety Pocket Axe 


A practical gift any man or boy 
would be proud to own. Drop 
forged metal handle, tool-steel 
blade, hard rubber side-plates, 
nickel-plated safety-guard. No.2, 
11-in. handle, $3.25; No. 3,1114- 
in. handle, $3.50. Hickory handle, 
No. 5,1024-in. handle, $2.00; No. 
6, 1134-in. handle, $2.25. 


Ideal Knife 


Forged razor steel, hand tempered 
and tested. Blade adapted to 
sticking or skinning; oval ground 
at back of point for chopping 
small bones, etc. Keen, heavy 
and beautifully made. Complete 
with sheath. Leather handle: 
Blades 414-in. $2.50; 5-in. $2.75; 





6-in. $3.00; 7-in. $3.25; 8-in. $3.50. 
Genuine staghorn handle, 75c 
additional. 


Waterproof 
Match Box 


A convenient, pocket-size 
match box that will always 
keep matches absolutely dry. 
Seamless drawn brass, heavily 
nickeled, Opens and closes 
instantly. 60c. 


Ask Your Dealer 


See them at any of the better 
stores, or they will be mailed 
direct upon receipt of price 
and dealer’s name. 


Beautiful Catalog, Free 


Write for copy of catalog, beauti- 
fully printedincolors. Mailedfree. 887 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 


50)2 Delta Avenue, Gladstone, Michigan 
. 














FOR EVERY HOUR TR THE OPEN- 


Boy Scouts—SONG-O-PHONE Band 


Latest craze—or- 
ganizing SON G- 
* O-PHONE bands. 
Money made giv- 
ing concerts, for 
4 Troop expenses. 
Fun at Troop meetings and parades- 
No knowledge of music necessary- 
/ No study. Hum into a SONG-O- 
, PHONE—It converts the voice into 
the full ringing tones of a real band instrument. Cornet 
like cut 9 in. long, 4'4 in. bell, solid metal, brass finish, 
$2.00 postpaid. Send for cornet and instruction how to 
organize a SONG-O-PHONE band. 


THE SONOPHONE Co. 
Dept. B. Brooklyn, N. Y. 








December 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





This Famous .22 
is as deadly in the field 
as it is accurate 
on the range 


} ied you follow the rifle matches, you 
need no introduction to the US .22 
N.R.A. long-rifle cartridge. It stands 
supreme among .22’s used for target 
shooting, being the choice of leading 
marksmen both here and abroad. The 
Olympic Small-Bore Championship was 
won with it. 


Did you know that this famous .22, 
which has a solid bullet, can also be 
had with Acllow-nose bullet for hunt- 
ing? The hollow-point N.R.A. has much 
the same accuracy as the range type of 
N.R.A. and, as its bullet expands upon 
impact, it packs a terrific punch. The 
tough old woodchuck, the cunning fox, 
the rabbit, the squirrel, the crow—all 
small game can be bagged with the 
N.R.A. Hollow-Point. Both styles fit 
any .22 rifle chambered for Jong or long- 
rifle cartridges. 


Free Booklet on Shooting 


Written for owners of .22 rifles. Howto . 
bag small game, how to build a target 
range, how to shoot, and many other 
subjects of interest. Write for your 
copy now. Ask for Booklet B, 


Make This Test 


Put up a cake of fF 
soap. Shoot a hol- | 
low-point N.R.A. 
thru it. Then look 
at the cake. See 
the small hole 
where the bullet 
went in. On the other side, see the 
large hole—the end of the funnel-shaped 
path cut by the mushrooming bullet. 
That’s deadly shocking force for you! 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


22 NRA. 


Long-Rifle 
CARTRIDGES 









































Here’s Real Sport 
for Live Boys 





INDIAN SET 


























Bow and Arrow Outfit! 
Real fun every day in the year with 
this rugged 42 inch hickory bow 
and 4 arrows, with two targets. 

Complete Outfit $1. Postpaid 


Address I. R. SALOIS 
96 Riverside Drive New York City 
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shrieks, and then— One of those dead 
silences. 

Ed is the first to speak. He clears his throat, 
relieved-like, and says in a husky voice: 
““Well, it doesn’t sound like he got stuck any 
place!” 

“No, he hit bottom all right,” I answers. 

And Bill says, sympathetically, “What a 
heck of a situation for poor Santa to be in. 
He’s down there without any presents!” 

I don’t know what possesses Bill. He al- 
ways was a kind of impulsive fellow, doing 
things before he really thought much about 
their probable consequences. Anyway, before 
any of us can stop him, he picks up the bag 
of presents which Copernicus has hurriedly 
left behind, and chucks the bag in the chimney, 
letting it drop! I find out afterward that the 
bag lands plop! right on top of Copernicus’s 
bean, and he sees more stars in that minute 
than he’s seen in three heavens at once. Of 
course there isn’t any good in reprimanding 
Bill after the deed’s done. The main thing is 
to get busy and try to find out what in the 
world has happened to him who was once 
known by the name of Copernicus Stringbean 
Peters. Right then I could smell fragrant 
flowers. 

“You fellows stay here—I’ll sneak down and 
see how things are going,”’ says I, starting for 
the ladder. ‘Meanwhile, let the rope down 
the chimney and see if you get a nibble on it. 
Copernicus might like to know that the 
elevator is still running!” 

I get to the ground again toot sweet, and 
run around the building to where I can peek in 
a front window. 

Suffering gumdrops! 
howling and laughing, and there—sitting in 
the fireplace, covered with packages, his coat 
popped open in front and a pillow bulging out, 
is the most terrible looking imitation of Santa 
Claus you ever saw! There are black smudges 
on the face; the suit is torn; excelsior is stick- 
ing out from the neck, sleeves and trouser 
legs, and Santa himself looks like he’s had just 
about all of ‘Merry Christmas” knocked out 
of him. But I'll say this to the everlasting 
credit of Copernicus. He was game. 

Even in that moment of great consternation 
he marshals his forces around him like a sun 
would cluster its planets. He tries to jam the 
pillow back in place, but the fit is so tight 
that he has to yank one pillow out before he 
can button the coat again. Then he either 
pulls out or pushes in all the excelsior in sight 
except a few stray ends, and faces about, 
shoving the packages out of his way, so that 
he can pull himself up on his feet. 

Dr. Angell, of course, is present, and he has 
come up by this time, quite alarmed, to ask 
Santa Claus if he wants an ambulance or what. 

Evidently Copernicus’s conception of Santa 
Claus is a gink who is used to falling down 
chimneys or else he has decided that he 
might as well make the best of a rather bad 
introduction but, anyhow, I’m surprised to 
see him stoop down to gather up some of the 
presents and then come limping into the 
room, trying all the time to preserve what 

ity he can—and—say, it was funny, but 
I couldn’t keep from having a sort of smarty 
feeling in the throat at this—Copernicus forces 
a smile and beams around the room at all the 
kids and snaps into his part just as if nothing 
unusual had ever happened. Isn’t it peculiar 
how near a tear is to a laugh sometimes? Well, 
sir—Copernicus somehow casts a spell over 
those kids. It’s all because he takes himself 
so serious. They couldn’t help but know he 
is just a make-believe, but still he makes them 
forget it. And all at once I realize just what 
Copernicus has in mind, his conception—to 
use his word—of the guy who’s brought more 
happiness into the lives of kids than any other 
fabled figure. Believe you me, for fifteen 
minutes inside that Orphans’ Home, the real 
spirit of Santa Claus is there,and the kids 
know it, and the howls of laughter that have 
greeted him when he has come tumbling down 
the chimney are changed to expressions of— 
aw, say—you'll think I’m nutty—but I saw 
it and I know how IJ felt—they Joved that old 
image of Santa, smudge-faced and all! 

Have you ever been so sort of thrilled by 
something that you’d have liked to have hid 
away somewhere and had a good cry over it? 
Oh, well, feelings like that don’t last and a 
tragedy ‘doesn’t stay a tragedy very long, 
especially when it has started out as a comedy, 
it usually ends a comedy. 

Poor Copernicus! After getting over so big 
and then with victory snatched out of the jaws 
of defeat or anything else that you might 
think of to say, which means about the same 
thing. 

He backs toward the fireplace, and I can 
tell he’s not very anxious to have anything to 
do with that chimney again. But he’s just as 
anxious to preserve the illusion he’s created, 


There is the kids, | 
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coaster-brake — New Departure. 


“It’s the greatest Christmas present in the 
world! A wonderful bike with a wonderful - 





“Sure is just what I wanted. Now I can go 
everywhere the other fellows go—and never 


be left behind. 


“Gee, that innocent looking coaster-brake 
down in the rear wheel does a great job. 


Always gives you perfect 
control—and safety.” 


Send today for amusing 
New Departure puzzles 


NEW DEPARTURE MFGCO. 
Bristol, Conn, 












NEW DEPARTURE 


THE BRAKE WITH THE MIGHTY GRIP 








Make Money Quickly 


squabs, ete & heme 
Bepare ta time. mes Higheat 0 prices paid or ab mem 
eer illustrated Bootets 
utual Food Products Co., 
m.., D, 1457 Broadway, y * York 
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' BOYS AND GIRLS—SAVE XMAS MONEY 
Write for 50 sets St. Nicholas Xmas Seals. ee yh Price 
10c a set. When used send us but $3.00—thus saving 
$2. 00" on the $5.00 worth. Or you may buy thesets at 10ca 
set. These stamps are for your own use, not to be sold. 
St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 637 L.L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Helpbook for Scouts y="=":* 


the second-class and first-class tests. Covers 
first aid, signaling, tracking, pace, use of knife and 
axe, fire and coo ng, thrift, compass, swimming, 
14- -mile hike, mapping, craftsmanship, judging 
and nature study. Many illustrations. 20 cents. 


An illustrated book with 
Patro Stunts suggestions for 259 pa- 
trol projects, things to 
make and do, patrol totems, games and contests, 
meeting and programs, knot mee 


models, museum, campcraft, trek cart, first a1 
kit, buzzer telegraph, specialties, etc. 20 cents. 


Also— 
How to Run a Troop, 20 cents 
How to Run a Patrol, 20 cents 
First Aid Made Easy, 20 cents 
Hike Leadership, 20 cents 


All six booklets for $1.00 
Write for free catalog! 


THE BOYCRAFT CoO. 
Box 35A, Morris Heights, New York City 
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“Oh, Boy! A Tent!” 


Yes Sir! A sure ‘nuff Pup Tent for Xmas! 
Just like Brother used in France. Made in 
one piece of strong aki waterproofed 
Tent Fabric with closed end in rear. 

Weight 9 Ibs. complete with 
ropes, pins and jointed poles. 
Send no money. Pay post- 
man when deliver 
Especially priced for Xmas. 
Show This To Dad Now. 


LeRoy Tent Co., 3951 McDonald -<s St. Louis 
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BISCUITS, 


—made of real whole wheat, 
crisp and appetizing, nourish- 
ing and energizing—that’s 
food for thought and exercise. 
For a good warm breakfast on 
a real cold morning try 


| SHREDDED 
WHEAT 


HEATED and COVERED 
With HOT MILK or CREAM 


Contains all the BRAN, PROTEINS, VITAMINS and 

other food elements that growing bodies crave in 
balanced, 100% digestible, really delicious form. 
You or Mother can prepare it in a minute. Salt or 
sugar to taste and then sink your teeth 
into crisp, chewy, luscious mouthfuls of 
Nature’s finest food. Make a daily 
habit of just two biscuits of Shredded 
Wheat and watch your pep and feeling- 
of-fitness build up day by day. ° 
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10 blocks away but he got the message just 
the same and understood it too. He learned 
to read both Morse and Code with Bunnell 
instruments and now he knows how to send 
and receive. 


Bunnell Audible Transmitter 


A transmitting key and a sounder combined 
for beginners. Hear what you send, learn to 
read by ear. Record tapes fed through the 
automatic transmitter operate a sounder. 
Send any message yourself. Complete with 
dry battery, wire, instruction book and codes. 
Postage weight, 6 pounds. Add postage. $7.50 


Bunnell Blinko Buzzoplex 


For wireless or radio signals. The sound 
produced on the buzzer is the same as wireless 
operators hear. The lamp is for flash or 
heliographic work. Complete with key, 
buzzer, lamp, battery, telephone head set, 
instruction book and code chart. Postage 
weight, 5 pounds. Add postage. $7.75 


Bunnell Buzzoplex 


Same as above without helio attachment. 
Postage weight, 4 pounds. Add postage. $7.25 


Bunnell Outfit for Scouts 


Audible transmitter and Blinko Buzzoplex 
mounted on a hardwood base ready for use, 
switch for using any system separately, every- 
thing described above. Postage weight, 12 
pounds. Add postage. $19.00 


Bunnell Blinko Buzzoplex 


Bunnell Instruments are absolutely guaranteed. 
Your money back if not satisfied. Send your 
order now. Catalog of instruments on request. 





Bunnell Buzzoplex , 


J. H. BUNNELL & CO., Inc. 


Established 1878 32 Park Place, New York 





for the kids are eying him pretty near breath- 
less. If he can make a triumphal exit, Coper- 
nicus somehow knows that he will have saved 
the day for Santa Claus as well as for himself. 
So he makes a couple of bows, blows some 
kisses out through his whiskers, and I see his 

| lips move. 

| ‘A Merry Christmas to all and to all a 

| good-night!” 

Immortal words, those! The kids sit there 
spellbound as Santa steps back into the fire- 
place, bending low, then standing up inside. 
I don’t wait to see any more, because I know 
I’m needed right away on the roof. On the 
run around to the back of the building where 
the ladder is, I can’t help thinking, though, 
what a big hit Copernicus really made... 
not counting his first hit when he landed ker- 
flop on the hearth. 

As I climb the ladder, Ican hear a scraping 
and grunting which tells me quick that the 
elevator is working. And I get to the chimney 
in time to put in a few good pulls before 
Santa Claus reaches the top. When he does 
show up, he looks like the brother to Mr. 
Anthracite. The knots on the rope has rubbed 
against the sides of the chimney and brushed 
off all the soot that the chimney cleaners has 
missed, which is plenty. And Santa Claus 
obligingly catches most of it on his head and 
shoulders. 

Copernicus isn’t feeling any too gay as we 
help him out of the chimney like an over- 
grown cinder. 

“Who had the bright idea to drop the 
presents down after me?” he asks, feeling of a 
bump on his head which has helped pad his 
cap out. 

“That was mine,” speaks up Bill, proudly. 

Copernicus glares and it looks like the cinder 
is going to catch fire again. 

“What did you want to do, kill me?” he 
blazes 

““N-no,” says Bill, sorry to learn that his 
idea hasn’t been appreciated; “but I just 
figured you wouldn’t want to climb clear back 
up the chimney after them, so I let ’em go.” 

“Very thoughtful of you, indeed,” says 
Copernicus, in a voice which is full of icicles. 
“Well, perhaps it might please you to know 
that Newton’s law of gravitation worked per- 
fectly—perfectly!” 

I can see that this little conversation is 
going to get us all in trouble and spoil every- 
thing if I don’t break it up, so I says, “‘come 
on! Let’s settle that matter at the general 
board meeting. Just now we got to adjourn 
and adjourn quick!” 

This has a lot to do with restoring order. 
Copernicus turns around and makes for the 
ladder. 

‘Jingle the bells again!” he directs, remem- 
bering that he’s still supposed to be Santa 
Claus. 

So we make the air ring while we’re sliding 
down the ladder. 





BOYS’ LIFE 


““Hope nobody goes up to the roof to see 
what kind of tracks the reindeers left,” says 
Ed to me. “My hoofs wouldbe a sure give- 
away.” 

“So would your antlers!” I retorts, meaning 
his ears. 

When we’ve all reached the ground we stop 
just long enough to pull the tell-tale ladder 
away from the building and are just getting 
ready to beat it when the back door to the 
Orphans’ Home comes suddenly open, a 
stream of light flows out and a pack of kids 
comes streaming out after it—catching us and 
Santa Claus—cold/ 

Of course we don’t know what it’s all about 
any more than we can see the kids is all ex- 
cited over something, and then we see that one 
of the older boys is holding something up in 
one hand. As soon as he spots Copernicus he 
grins from ear to ear and comes running over 
to Alias Santa Claus, saying in worldly wise 
tones: “Here, Santy—you dropped your 
whiskers!” 

Well, sir—I wish you could have seen 
Copernicus’s face. It goes double blank for a 
second and he raises a hand to his chin to 
feel around. Sure enough—his_ whiskers 
aren’t there! He’s probably pulled them off 
on his tussle to get back up the chimney, and 
in our hurry to get away he hasn’t missed ’em 
and we haven’t either! 

It’s peculiar what a little thing it takes to 
chase a fellow’s dignity. As long as Coper- 
nicus had been confident’he looked like Santa, 
even though rather battered, he’d been abso- 
lutely unshaken and unbeatable. But now 
he just takes one horror-stricken glance at 
the sad-looking whiskers and lets out a wail 
that would have done credit to a loon, and 
starts his long legs in motion through the 
snowdrifts without waiting for his faithful 
reindeers. 

None of us was fast enough to catch smooth- 
faced Kriss Kringle that night. He heads for 
the North Pole, setting his course by the 
North Star, and if he kept to the pace he left 
the Orphans’ Home on, Bill figured that he 
would circumnavigate the globe in an hour and 
ten minutes. 

The next day, when the news got out, 
Copernicus Stringbean Peters had all sorts of 
offers to play Santa Claus for different organi- 
zations. Everyone wanted their children 
amused and their chimneys cleaned. But 
Copernicus, from the solitude of his astro- 
nomical observatory in the attic of the Peters 
home, broadcasted two words to all, “ Nothing 
doing!” 

Just the same, all laughs aside, I never see 
anybody play Santa Claus that I don’t think 
of what I saw through the window of the 
Orphans’ Home that night. And I ask you, 
as one who loves the idea of good old St. 
Nick, wasn’t it a tough break for Copernicus 
to miss out on a classic simply because his 
whiskers dropped off? 
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Capturing Orang-Outangs 








(Concluded from page 77) 








happening, but the idea that the natives might 
kill the orang-outangs while I was disabled 
made me sit up. They were standing there, 
looking first at me, and then at the animals, 
wondering what to do. I told them I was all 
right and I began feeling my leg. It was not 
broken, but it had been so badly wrenched that 
I could not stand on it. 

While I sat on the ground directing the work, 
the men gathered the outside meshes of the 
nets and ran a rope through them. Then, as 
the other ropes were loosened, they pulled 
the noose close, and the two brutes were in 
asack. For the first time, I had an opportun- 
ity to examine our catch; they were the two 
biggest orang-outangs ever captured in Borneo. 

Gradually they exhausted themselves and 
gave up the struggle. They peered out 
through the meshes, snarling at the men who 
came near them and sometimes shooting out 
a long arm with the fingers opening and clos- 
ing. The natives squatted about in a circle, 
watching the animals and laughing. 

When the men had rested, I had them build 
two litters of boughs—one for the dead man 
and the other for me. Then we strung the 
net on three long poles, to be carried by twelve 
men, and started back to the village. Mes- 
sengers went on ahead to tell the people of 
the kampong of our success. It was necessary 
to stop often to change the crews that were 
carrying the litters and animals for our cap- 
tives weighed over fine hundred pounds. The 
population of Omar’s kampong came out to 
meet us in the jungle before we had covered 





half the distance. 
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At the village I found that my boy had laid 
out my medicine kit. I soaked my leg in hot 
water and massaged it; then we painted it 
with iodine and bandaged it tight. By the 
time the procession arrived, I was ready to 
give Omar and Munshee orders about the 
new cage. 

By the time the job was finished, I was ex- 
hausted by the fever, and my leg was paining 
me unbearably. I thanked the men for their 
good work and was carried back to Omar’s 
house. : 

In the morning I sent for Munshee and told 
him that it would be necessary for me to go 
down the river to Sintang, where Dr. Van 
Erman lived. He selected four of his fastest 
boatmen and sent them off to the doctor with 
the message that I was coming. Their orders 
were that they might stop at Nanaoh-Pinoh 
to eat, but that they were not to rest until the 
message was delivered. Just as soon as they 
were out of the way, Munshee turned to pre- 
paring a boat for me; an awning made of palm- 
leaves was put over the center and a bed 
arranged. 

I left Omar in charge of the orang-outangs, 
with Ali to assist him. Ali objected to being 
left behind, but I explained to him that he 
could be of greatest service to me by staying. 
He was to see that the orang-outangs were fed 
and watered and to have the natives trap other 
animals for me. I instructed Omar to build 
a shed over the cage and place a fence around 
it so that none of the natives could venture 
too close. 

When my boat was ready, all the people of 
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Christ- 
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Here's Your Chance 


Make Big Money 


Your chance to make big money 
from now until Christmas. 


It’s 
rt calling 
thers and 
neighbor- 


hood. Thumb through a copy of 
Boys’ Lire with them and before 
you know it you'll find yourself 
taking the subscriptions, 
many 50c commissions and adding 


making 


ra bonus. 


Honest, fellows, there’s nothing 
Many of our young boy 
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ber from now until Christmas 


Write at once for sales outfit. 


J. B. GARDNER 
c/o BOYS’ LIFE 
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the kampong were on hand to bid me good-by 
and wish me a speedy recovery. Munshee 
steered and six men paddled. I went down 
the river, thinking that I had never found 
a kinder, more hospitable people than these, 
who are known throughout the world as sav- 
ages and head-hunters. 

My fever grew worse and worse and I be- 
came delirious. I did not know until later 
that Munshee urged the men on, hour after 
hour, until we overtook the messenger boat. 
The last thing that I remember of the trip was 
that everything became a blur. The men who 
were paddling, the river with its green banks, 


Munshee, the awning over my head, and the |” 


coolie boy whirled around and grew indistinct. 
I was unconscious when we reached Sintang. 

Two days later I awoke in Dr. Van Erman’s 
house and was unable for some time to realize 
where I was and why I was there. The doctor 
came in and talked with me for a few minutes. 
He said that I would be well in two weeks and 
that my leg was not badly damaged. Then 
I drifted off to sleep again. 

The next day I felt stronger, and the doctor 
repeated some of the tales the natives were 
telling about the capture of the orang-outangs 
and the death of the crocodile. The stories 
had improved with age, and so I told him 
what had actually happened. 


Munshee came in, beaming with delight. | 


Taking my hand and pressing it to his fore- 
head, he told me that only one chosen by 
“God and Prophet” could recover from the 
fever and the sickness caused by the paw of an 
orang-outang. All of the villagers, he said, 
had been making offerings to the different 
deities for my recovery, and the people would 
be happy to hear that Tuan was well again. 
I told him that I would return with him to 
Omar’s kampong within two weeks, and he 
left, promising to come for me. 

Leavi ing Ali in charge of the animals, I 
went ashore and found that a steamer was 
sailing for Singapore the next morning. I 
made arrangements for shipping, and then 
went to the Resident’s house to pay my re- 
spects. Dr. Van Erman was there and, after 
luncheon, I took the Resident and the doctor 
out to see my catch. The Resident was pro- 
fuse in his congratulations and he confirmed 
my belief that the orang-outangs were the 
largest ever captured alive in Borneo. 
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WHEN I was nearing my twelfth birthday 

and looking forward to joining the scouts, 
I happened to pass a newsstand. A magazine 
cover attracted my attention. After examin- 
ing it I found it to be Boys’ Lire and pur- 
chased a copy. 

As I thumbed through the pages I came 
upon the splendid color illustrations and the 
features which I now always read, such as 
Dan Beard’s Scouting Section, The Scout 
World, the Editorial Page, and Think and 
Grin page. 

I persuaded my mother and father to let me 
subscribe and after a short time Boys’ Lire 
came to me through the mail as a birthday 
present. When that subscription expired, 
I earned enough money mowing lawns to sub- 
scribe for two years. I liked Boys’ Lire so 
well that I started in convincing my friends 
to subscribe. If a friend was a scout I put 
emphasis on_ the articles and sections on 
Scouting. If he was not a scout I showed him 
the serials and short stories, the radio section, 
the stamp page, the Think and Grin page and 
some of the other interesting things. I have 
been successful in getting a number of fellowsto 
take Boys’ Lire and I recommend it to every 
one now as the best BOYS’ magazine ever! 





Rules of the Why-I-Subscribed Contest 


1; BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a prize of 35.00 
for the best letter answering the eres ions: a. How 
you first heard of BO’ wee f Win made you, 
your parents or the giver 8 to ae c. Did you 
earn the subscription price yourself, and, if so, ate You 
aed ans Seale Gee ery aan eae but if you did, tell 
how. d. How w pe Sp ante key oty te 
subscribe for Bors’ LIFE 

. Any reader of BOYS’ 7 LIFE under eighteen years of 
ae | may compete. 

3. Descriptions must be t — or written legibly in 
ink on one sii paper 

4. Descriptions must not _ 1,000 words. 

5. Sate eee a and if a scout, 
his should appear in the upper right-hand 

poet: a cna page ao the manuscript. 

6. 6. Manuscript must be marked “For the Why-I-Subscribed 
Contest,” and must reach us by the first of the second month 
precemes the date of the issue. 

The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ aye! = will act as judges 
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Here’s Why 


thousands of boys insist on 


real JOHNSONS 


Or es ago people used pieces 
of bone for skates. Later came the 
old-fashioned solid skates—with run- 
ners set in metal or wood—solid and life- 
less. And then—JOHNSONS! When 
Nestor Johnson made his first pair of ° 
tubular skates, he gave skaters the joy 
of perfect skating. 

Just take a look at that Johnson skate 
in the picture. See how the keen tool 
steel runner is held ina real tube of finest 
steel.* Notice those bell-shaped, one-piece 
cups at the heel and sole—and that thin 
steel sole plate. Then look at the snug, 
comfortable shoe that keeps your ankle 
firm and strong. 

No wonder a famous international skat- 


ing champion says, “Nestor Johnsons 
seem to have life, power, balance and 
spring. Other skates I have tried seem 
dead. I cannot explain but feel the dif- 


ference instantly.” 

Just think! Every winner of a national, 
international or professional skating 
championship in the past 25 years has 
used All-Steel, Full-Tubular skates! 
Stick up for your rights! Don’t let any- 
body tell you his imitations are just as 
good as JOHNSONS. Insist on getting 
the real thing. Genuine Johnson All- 
Steel, Full-Tubular Skates have the full 
name Nestor Johnson on every pair. 
Look for that name. 


NESTOR JOHNSON MFG. COMPANY 
1900 N. Springfield Ave., Chicago 


JOHNSONS Racers and Hockeys 


NESTOR JOHNSON NORTH STAR 
All- Steel Full-Tubular Skates 


Aluminum Finish with Shoes . . . $11.00 per pair 
Nickel] Plate with Shoes . . . . .« 12.50 per pair 


NESTOR JOHNSON FLYERS 
All- Steel Full-Tubular Skates 
Aluminum Finish with Shoes - $8.00 per pair 


* There is no satisfactory substitute for All-Steel, Full-Tubular skates. 














“ CHICAGo” 


RUBBER TIRES 


A Real Xmas are 


Ask Santa to bring youa 
pair of “CHICAGO” Rubber 
Tire Roller Skates. They 
will give you more days of ‘f 
pleasure than any other gift. @& 

The Ball Bearing Rubber Tire 
disc wheels make them noise 
less and speedy. They will last 
longer. You'll have lots of fun 
when, you “ Roll on Rubber” 
with “CHICAGOS.” Look for the 
Guarantee Tag. 

At your Hardware or Sporting 
Goods Dealer or shipped direct 
on receipt of $4,00. 


Chicago Roller Skate Company Priz 











4457 W. Lake St. Chicago, U 
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try. Standard in shape 
and key system—yet new, 
wonderful results because 
of new tone-hole construc- 
tion and other improve- 
ments. 





Easier to Play 
No more excessive blowing! No 


6-day‘free trial offer and 10-months easy-paym' D 
Send no money. pamoty write telling ¥ what Coaremens 
you are interested i 

York Band Instrument Company. 
Dept. 2326-L,Grand Rapids, Mich, 


OR. OF 


- 
York Band Instrument y 
Dept. 2326-L, Grand whe 4 Michigan. 


Yes, send me Free Catalog without obligation. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


PSYCHIC 
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BASE BALL CORP, : 


Si for One Complete Game with Rules and Score Cards 
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“The Land of Wonder-Wander Whither SS 


All aboard, oan to Wondor-¥ Wander shores 
av, mat at anéma wild you 
> % are franks flags m2 aaa come, "ee 

every land, flags of every hue. i 
This land of romance and poetry, of history, 


literature and legend is the land of the 


Electric Questioner 


How you will love this game, which one mo- 
ment can puzzle you with a riddle and the 
next open for you the Door of Nature’s 
realm, or tell you fascinating facts of far- 
away places ont strange peoples... Its endless 
variety puts the whole world at your finger 
tips. It delights.. as it teaches. ere never 
was a game like the Electric Questioner. 
Homm—, 
$3.50 at all toy and department stores 
KNAPP ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Dept. 74 Port Chester, N. Y. 
Also manufacturers of Knapp Miniature Motors 
American Industry in Miniature 
U your dealer is out of stock we will ae to you 
anywhere in the U.S. for $. 
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BE Take My First | 
Parachute Jump | 
_(Concluded from page 15) ___| 








cockpit with my right hand and my right leg 
hooked over the edge and bent at the knee. 
Once again I looked for the ring to the 
parachute. Out of its pocket that wind had 
whipped it so that it had become entangled 
in the webbed harness I wore. How would 


my fumbling fingers ever find it once I had]. 


thrown myself clear of the ship? I risked 
being torn from the side of the ship by the 
wind and disentangled it with my right hand. 
Then I paused a moment and recalled the in- 
structions of the Sergeant. 

“Throw yourself as far out from the ship 
as you possibly can, so that you will escape 
the control wires and stabilizers,” he told me. 

That immediately became my biggest fear; 
that I might not fall clear of the tail. Those 
ailerons hissing past at a hundred miles an 
hour would slice me in two as neatly as a 
knife might slice through cheese. Above all 
things I must throw myself clear. I glanced 
upward into the face of Lieutenant Frict, 
moved my dry lips in a wordless farewell and 
forced a smile—a rather sickly one I am 
afraid. I slipped my right leg over the edge 
of the cockpit, balanced there a moment, then | 
with all my might I shoved myself away | 
from the sides of the ship. The next instant 
I found myself sliding across the air like a 
bird, lying face downward with hands and 
feet extended. 

For. the space of several seconds it seemed 
as if I was simply floating there in mid-air. 
The hundred-mile-an-hour impetus the ship 
had given me shot me forward with it, instead 
of downward and I found myself traveling 
along directly under the wing of the plane 
and about thirty feet below it for what seemed 
an extremely long time. It was not an un- 
pleasant sensation. 
a breathless descent but instead I was cutting 
the air like a projectile. 

But my forward plunge stopped suddenly 
and an instant later I began to fall. Before 
my body twisted in the air I was looking down- 
ward onto the ‘field. Even in that brief 
interval, I saw again the upturned faces of my 
friends, the flat red roof of the hospital, and the 
ambulance, in motion now, rushing down the 
field to get under me. That ambulance— 
would it pick me up alive or dead? Then my 
head dropped forward ever so slightly, and 
my body instantly followed it and I began 
turning a series of violent somersaults. I was 
falling then. There was no longer any doubt 
about that. Each time I turned over so that 
I faced the earth I could see the ground rush- 
ing up toward me at a hideous, terrifying 
speed. I found myself speculating in sheer 
panic how many seconds it would take to 
drop that whole distance. Would I have 
time to reach that pull ring and yank the rip 
cord free? And if I did would the parachute 
have time to open and check my descent?| Millar 
3,000 feet wasn’t such a great height after | 
all. I found myself-regretting that I had not 
gone higher—5,000 feet perhaps. It would 
'give the parachute greater time to spread 
out its silken folds. 

It must have been then that I groped 
frantically, madly for the ring, found it and 
yanked it free, perhaps throwing it off into 
the air with the force of the pull. I can’t 
remember. All that I recall is that as I 
twisted and turned over in the air with my 
arms and long legs flying wildly, I caught a 
glimpse of the airplane humming overhead. 
I was amazed to discover that I had already 
dropped several hundred feet, and yet the 
parachute had not opened! Great heavens, 
had the thing failed? Was it defective? Was 
I going to continue on downward until I 
struck the earth with crushing force;. to re- 
bound into the air again a twisted and horribly 
distorted thing as the Englishman had been? 
There was the emergency parachute! My 
mind leaped eagerly to that. Perhaps my 
hand leaped for the ring too. I do not know, 
but at that instant came a whistling shriek, 
and snapping flutter overhead as of flapping 
’chute unfilled by a breeze then—W-h-a-m. 

With the booming report of a thirty-seven 
millimeter gun the ’chute opened and my 
descent was checked with such startling sud- 
denness that the webbed harness yanked my 
left arm above my head and I thought had 
been dislocated. The next instant I found 
myself sitting comfortably in a sling, swaying 
from side to side as the big silken envelope 
oscillated softly and the shrouds above my 
head whistled a pleasant, cheerful song. The 
parachute had worked. There was I sailing 


I had been prepared for | 
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serenely, safe and unharmed more than 2,500 
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LESSON NO. 23 “’THE THUNDER-BIRD” BY MARGARET J. POSTGATE 


CCORDING to the Indians of the 
American Northwest, ‘“Too-large,” 
the Thunder-Bird, is the spirit who created 
man. He lives in the highest mountains 
and eats nothing but whales. © He is the 
keeper of Chethl (lightning) and of the 
medicine plants—“for he makes the rain 
which causes the medicine plants to grow.” 


We have the Thunder-Bird to make 


| this month. He was copied from one on 


the top of a totem pole. These northwest 
Indians erect totem poles in front of their 
huts to signify their rank and family. 























TOOLS—A large cake of Ivory Soap. 
Pen knife or paring knife. One orange 
stick with one blade and one pointed end 
(wooden tool A). One orange stick to 
which a hairpin is tied as shown in B, C, D. 
File bent end of hairpin to a sharp knife 
edge. (Wire tool). 


DIRECTIONS: With point of wooden 
tool, mark bird on sides of soap. With 
knife, cut away soap up to dotted line. 
Do the same with front, back and top. 


With wire-tool or blade-end of wooden tool 
shave or carve down to actual form of bird. 
Work slowly, turn model often and com- 
pare it with drawings. 

Put in eyes, ears, breast feathers, claws, 
and wing markings last, with point of 
wooden tool. 
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Don’t forget-—Around this time of° year, 
whten Christmas is not so far off and we are 
trying.to be on our good behavior, Ivory 
is a faithful friend. , It makes hands and 
faces spic and span. It’s a good thing to 
remember. to. wash hands and face before 
every meal—it’s healthful and everybody 
likes to see clean hands and faces at table. 
Ivory is clean and white and gives a 
grand, bubbly lather. And it floats, so 
you can always find it in the bathtub. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IVORY SOAP 


99%*/ 100 YoPure It floats 


© 1026, P. & G. Co. 
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A Lyon § Healy Sax 7s easy 
to learn to play! Mp son gets 
one Christmas- Noah Beer ry 






Here ow are with their Lyo 
Healy Saxophones, “ he 
his Dad, Noah Beery, (the sergeant 

in Famous Players‘ ‘Beau Geste’ and 
other feature films) 4 and Billy Reid, son of the famous 
star Wally Reid. These boys are learning the secret of 
pleasure, pomp ee and suceetp— new to do fey 

Can you play a saxophone? “The Lyon & Heal 
easy to pla v4 says Noah _ ~, You, too, will 
our simplified instrument easy to pla’ ‘clear, loud = 
mellow..Its tone is amazingly rich an | absolutely true 
to pitch—no other sax approaches it in tone quality 
. Surprise and Wye on your friends by learning now. 

lp you with Free Lessons 

Show this ad to your cored and tell him a sax is what 
you want for Christmas, Or find-out about our 
to pers ae you play” plan by mailing the coupon 
today. F ularity, friends, money are yours with 
a Lyon & 'y Saxophone! 

LYON & HEALY 
259 South pathy oe Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

nown in Music 


FREE! Mail ¢ the Coupon pean 
W: 


., Chicago 
Please your remarkable new Raccoll 
piles eth rar gemata er Offer and special 


to pay while you play’’ plan. 
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How Do You Earn This? 


Boy Scout should know are an- 
swered in the official Boy Scout calendar made by Brown 


Questions that every 


& Bigelow. A collection of valuable information with a 
space for a diary and record of daily “good deeds.” 
Three months calendar with a beautiful reproduction 
of an appropriate subject painted by Norman Rockwell. 
There’s a business man in Y-O-U-R town that will be 
glad to have you call this calendar to his attention. 
Ask your Scout Master for this man’s name and send 
it tous. We'll do the rest. 


BROWN & BIGELOW 


Remembrance Advertising 
Quality Park St. Paul, Minnesota 
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BROWN & BIGELOW, 
Quality Park, St. Paul, Minn. 


I am interested in seeing samples of the Boy Scout Calendars b 
details of a constructive advertising plan in connection with the 


y Norman Rockwell, together with 
alendars. No obligation. 


Sis ciucniiesscnseendeeiateddbaldubedeesneaede 
Line of Business. 
chided es eddakbdndgdebeshawtandtns ened bicatnesectadsstebbietbacedendicasyenedonsae 


Sent in by 


Name of Boy Scout 








12,000 Boys 


. on their way to Success 





Up and coming young fellows. Gain- 
ing ability, self reliance. Earning good || 
money. 


Seeing business first hand. In con- 
tact with able men in all kinds of busi- 
ness. Deciding which business they will 


like best. 


Many are going to attract the atten- 
tion of a man who can give them a better 
job. That meansa step up. Better pay. 
But we’re glad to recommend any boy 
for a better job. 


These 12,000 boys 
also enjoy Vaca- 
tions with pay, Bi- 
cycles at cost, Free 
lessons in teleg- 
raphy, Athletic 
events. 


You can have these opportunities, 
too. Now! Stop in at the nearest 
Western Union office. Talk to the 


Wouldn’t you ; . 
manager. He will tell you all about it. 


like it? 


IT’S GREAT WORK FOR A WIDE-AWAKE BOY 








feet above the flying field while the ambulance 
just below me followed my uncertain course. 

I looked up at that wonderful envelope of 
silk; that magnificent big canopy bulging 
taut as a drum head with the air beneath it 
and if ever I felt grateful toward any one 
or anything I felt truly grateful to that inani- 
mate contrivance of silk and cord that had 
checked my downward plunge. With the 
sun shining through it it looked doubly beau- 
tiful to me. 

For perhaps a thousand feet I sat comfort- 
ably in the sling and enjoyed the sensation of 
floating pleasantly through space as I gradu- 
ally dropped toward the earth. 

Then it occurred to me that I might make 
a few experiments while I had the opportunity. 
I had heard old balloon men and the younger 
generation of jumpers tell of being able to 
direct the course of a parachute to a certain 
degree by pulling the silken envelope out of 
shape by means of the shrouds and thus 
causing it to side-slip very much as a plane 
will side-slip at certain angles. I tried too. 
By pulling down the shrouds first on one side 
and then on the other I found that I could 
make it fall ‘faster or side-slip in almost any 
direction I desired. 

But before I had finished experimenting I 
realized that I was within fifty feet of the 
ground and it was time I prepared to make a 
landing. It is not the easiest thing in the 
world to land with a parachute and a great 
many serious injuries have been sustained 
because the jumper has become very careless 
on approaching the ground. No matter how 
slowly the ’chute falls, still the jumper’s 
body comes in contact with the earth with 
jolting force. To counteract this it is cus- 
tomary to reach upward and hook one’s hands 
into the D rings that hold the shrouds on either 
side of the meshed sling in which one sits. 
By lifting upward the parachute man can 
relax his body and at the moment of coming 
in contact with the earth take up the force 
of the impact so that he is not injured. I 
followed the prescribed method and when my 
feet came in contact with the earth I took up 
the strain of the fall and skidded along in 
the dust for probably a dozen feet until the 
weight of the parachute pulling out ahead of 
me yanked me over onto my back. It dragged 
me perhaps ten feet further before the chute 
men tumbled out of the ambulance that had 
come rumbling up, and pouncing upon the 
silken envelope, crushed all the air out of its 
folds. 

Friends gathered around me, lifted me, un 
strapped the webbed harness, shook hands 
with me and waxed enthusiastically over the 
stunt. Was I glad to get back to earth? 
Nobody was ever more glad, or more grateful, 
not even Noah after he got back to old ¢erra 


firma after the flood. 





The Proverbial 
Busy Beaver | 
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| before I went away. Though they worked 


mostly at night, they did venture out in day- 
time. If they were working at separate tasks, 
the first to discover me would thump the 
ground or give the water a resounding whack. 

One morning Daddy Peg was missing from 
the pond. Downstream I picked up his tracks 
and discovered that he was hastening away 
from home. As it was springtime, I was not 
concerned lest he was deserting his faithful 
wife. It was his habit to leave home when 
Mrs. Peg was “expecting.” I knew he’d come 
waddling back in a few weeks to give the babies 
their daily plunge. 

Sure enough, Mrs. Peg came forth with four 
midgets in fur; a happy, romping family that 
splashed about the pool for hours at a time. 
Like all their kin, they had been born with 
their eyes open and were much “perter” 
than other animal infants. They swam, and 
ate, and took the trail at once. If Mrs. Peg 
showed fear of anything, the youngsters took 
quick alarm, and forever afterward shunned 
the object. Of me, Mrs. Peg took little notice, 
merely giving me the right of way if I intruded 
on one of her trails, or stopping work to 
watch me curiously whenever I came near. 
The beaver babies accepted me as a friend, 
permitted me to sit or stand near them as 
they played. 

One morning, as I approached the pool, I 
discovered the four youngsters in great agita- 
tion. They were not playing. They swam 
about restlessly, circled the pool, visited the 
dam, swam out to their house, dived inside it, 
only to reappear almost at once. I searched 
around the pond, and found their mother’s 
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he averred. 
in the mine, and if there were any of the heavy 
choke damp left it would be here near the 
floor.” 


out of the pitch darkness. 
probably hold off until away into the night 
before they make any move; at least until the 
camp has turned in and everybody else is 
asleep.” 


said in low tones. 
outside, right now.” 





port and looked out through it. 
early starlight he could see two dark figures 
apprgaching from the direction of the cabin 
clearing, one a few steps ahead of the other, 
and then a rasping voice said: 


second man came up. 


it u 


we want to stretch a rope! 


Darby’s reply. 
out very shortly that there was somebody in 
here prepared to keep them out.” 





fresh tracks leading toward the aspen grove. 
Near it she had been overtaken by a coyote. 

In vain I tried to catch the motherless 
waifs, but they eluded me. I went home, made 
a rude sort of dipnet from an old sack, and 
returned to the pool. 

During my absence a strange beaver mother 
with a brood of five babies, had visited the 
pool where the orphans lived. She immediately 
adopted the wee bereft babies. Shortly the 
pool was merry with the rompings of the 
combined families. 
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afraid to take my eyes off the commissary door. 
Then I knew that wouldn’t do, so I turned 
around and walked away just as if I hada 
right to. It was getting pretty dark by that 
time, and I guess the Chinamen didn’t notice. 
Anyway, I got what I went after, only I didn’t 


get any cartridges, except what there are in 


the magazine of the gun.” 


“Let us hope we won’t need any,” Darby 


put in; but he could not deny that he felt 


better for the doubling of their arsenal brought 
about by Henry’s piece of cool daring. 

After the mine entrance was securely 
blocked, with the timber barricade reinforced 
by all the loose rock they could come at and 


pile against it on the inside they were in total 
darkness. 
was not bad. When the natural ventilation 
caused by the air shaft was entirely cut off 
by the stopping up of the entrance, Henry 
lighted a match and held it down near the 
floor of the tunnel. 
short to hold. 


The air in the tunnel, though close, 


It burned until it got too 


“We are safe, so far as the gas is concerned,” 
“This is about the lowest point 


““Now comes the hardest part of it—the 
waiting,” Darby said, his voice coming weirdly 
“Those fellows will 


He had scarcely spoken before Henry, who 


was groping and piling a few more of the loose 
stones against the back of the barricade, 
fumbling them awkwardly in the darkness, 
laid an ear to the firing slit. 


“You'll have to guess again about that,” he 
“There’s something stirring 


Darby joined him at the narrow listening 
Dimly in the 


“Hey, there, Hank! What the blazes was 


the bright idea of blockin’ this hole up when 
you came over here to fan the gas out this 
afternoon?” 


There was a moment of silence after the 
And then: 

“You’re crazy in the head. I didn’t block 
‘inal 

“Well, who did, then?” 

“Duck!” said the other voice sharply. 


“Look at that!” 


“That” was the muzzle of the captured 


rifle which Henry was sticking through the 
firing slit and swinging with a side-to-side 
motion that made it cover the bigger part of 
the dump head. There was a clatter of digging 
tools flung down, and as the men leaped aside 
out of range they heard Badger say: 


“By grabs! didn’t I tell you them tracks 


and that airplane meant something? Back 
to camp for the guns and a bunch o’ the 
Chinks! This ain’t no two-man job now, and 
whoever’s in behind that timberin’ mustn’t 
never be let to come out o’ there alive, less’n 


1»? 


When the two murderers who had come to 


carry off and bury the evidence of their crime 
had gone back to the camp in the cabin clear- 
ing for reinforcements a somber silence followed 
the fade-away spat-spat of their running foot- 
steps. 


Henry finally broke it to say: 
“Maybe I oughtn’t to have poked the gun 


out to threaten them that way. I didn’t stop 
to think.” 


“Tt doesn’t make any difference,” was 
“They were bound to find 


“‘Think they’ve an idea who we are, or how 


many of us they’ve got to get away with?—or 
perhaps I ought to say, how few?” 
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Dad that tip abouta Conn for Christ- 
mas. Show him the catalog, or bet- 
ter Still, get him into the store with 
you. Remind him how much 4e 
wanted to play when he was a boy. 
Then explain how easy it is to own 
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extended monthly payments. 
With a Conn you not 
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“T don’t see how they can have, unless 
they have figured out from our tracks that 
there were only three of us prowling around 
their camp yesterday.” 

“Well,” said Henry, drawing a long breath, 
“they’ve got all the man-power they need, if 
they shove the Chinamen in. I don’t suppose 
they are thinking so much about the dead 
man now as they are about the mine itself. 
They’ll trust to luck to be able to cover the 
murder up, some way. If everything goes 
right with Win, how long do you think it will 
be before he can get back with help?” 

“T wish I knew—or could even make a 
decent guess,” Darby returned anxiously. “‘As 
I told Win, this place is about sixty miles 
west of Cody, as I remember the distance on 
the map; and of course there is a road or trail 
of some sort or they couldn’t have taken the 
ore out when they were working the mine— 
that is, before the vein was lost. But I don’t 
know what the trail is, or how difficult it is. 
If it’s a road good enough for autos, and Win 
has good luck in getting the sheriff and his 
men started pretty soon after he reaches Cody, 
the posse might get here some time to-night.” 

“Too many ‘ifs,’” Henry put in. ‘We've 
got to be prepared to stand a longer siege than 
that. Time is what we’ve got to fight for; 
time and some better barricade than this one 
we've built out of these old timbers.” 

‘A better barricade? I’d like to know what 
we’re going to build it out of.” 

“I’m thinking,” Henry said; and after this 
he said no more. 

It was some little time before the outdoor 
silence was broken again, and the prolonged 
suspense grew hard to bear. Darby, with the 
blood of sturdy pioneers in his veins, waited 
with grim determination, ready to do his best 
when the crisis should come; but Henry was 
blessed—or cursed—with a pretty vivid imagi- 
nation and his brain was busy with all sorts of 
possibilities. 

What if the murderers and would-be mine 
stealers knew enough about chemistry to take 
a leaf out of his own book? There might be 
another carboy of acid in the commissary 
laboratory: there should be, since the two 
common mineral acids, sulphuric and nitric, 
were usually kept in quantity in any working 
metallurgical laboratory. Suppose there was 
more acid and it should be poured down the air 
shaft? Heand Darby would never know any- 
thing about it. The deadly gas would steal upon 
them in the darkness and they would die with- 
out even knowing what was killing them. 

Henry choked over the thought as if he 
were stifling. If only something would happen 
so they could get action—any kind of action, 
however desperate! 

He had just about reached the limit of en- 
durance when new sounds began to make 
themselves faintly audible; low, muttering 
voices and the shuffling of many feet. ‘‘They’re 
c-coming!”’ he stammered; but right then and 
there the teeth-chattering that the vivid imagi- 
nation had set going stopped short. , 

Darby located the firing slit with a groping 
hand and was about to thrust the muzzle of 
his rifle out when a plank was slapped against 
the slit from the outside, and their only chance 
for making an offensive defense was lost. With 
the loophole slit blocked up the guns were 
useless. Followed quickly by a series of noises 
making it plain that the besiegers were piling 
stones against the blocking plank to hold it in 
place. 

“What is it?” Henry asked. In the black 
darkness of the tunnel of course nothing 
could be seen. 

“‘They’ve stopped up the firing slit so we can’t 
use the guns. We might have had wit enough to 
know that would be the first thing they’d do!” 

Leaning against the barricade they listened 
trying to determine from the outside sounds 
what the next move would be. They were not 
left long in doubt. A shaking of the timbers 
told them that the attackers, or some of them, 
were attempting to wreck the barricade with 
prying crowbars. But the way in which it was 
built, with the cross timbers laid inside of the 
heavy supporting uprights of the portal timber- 
ing, defeated this. 

Next the listeners heard a rumbling noise, 
followed by sounds like those which might 
have been made by a cataract of stones falling 
into some wooden receptacle. ‘‘What’s that?” 
Henry began; but before he could finish the 
sentence the rumbling noise came again, only 
louder now, ending with a jarring crash and 
an impact that knocked them both back from 
the barricade and made the heavy timbering 
creak and sway and threaten to come tumbling 
in upon them. The men outside had drawn 
the small dump car back on its track, loaded 
it with stones to make it heavy, and were 
using it as a man-power battering ram with 
the coolies to push it. 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for January) 
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METAL TIPPED F FeAtivenes BARRO Sand QUI QUIVER’ SENT POST: 
PAID $1.60, extra arrows 40c 

RUBBER ‘ARCHERY © 
1110 So. San Fernando Blvd. 


automobile andairplane 
wires, electrical wires, 
psgmarine cables, 
je-bailding cables, 
wire rope, te pegzene 
and telephone _ 
fiat ire. star 
wire, star- 
ip Seite 
oops, barbed wires woven 


rder. a accurately than a bow, 
erful target shooti all 


Gienaate, Calif. 





Wing fenced wire gates zs a. wre fence z ral 

wire fence posts, tre rohey wire and rail bonds. 

ao ea es. yaa fy oy oe eer a ee = 
pn a f story of how steel and 

Ry uses of all the above wires sen t free, 


Si eke is made, also 
amsamacass STEEL & WIRE COMPANY ~- Chicago 








HEADQUARTERS FOR FEATHERS 
Feathers properly put up in sets of 30 or 60 
feathers in white or dark Tails or Wings ready 
for use in making a regulation Indian head dress. 
Catalogue and price will be furnished upon 
request. 
GENERAL FEATHER TRADING CO. 
49 W. 38th St., New York City. 


HAO SRAE SEES 
TOOLS- MATERIALS - INSTRUCTION 


CRAFTWORK for CHRISTMAS. 
and Laced Thong—Stamped, 
MATERIALS ready to assemble for ee 
Guards, Neckerchief Slides. Purses, ra 
Knife and Axe Sheaths, Belts, Moccasins, 

Send 40 cents for Handbook ef Instructions and thotat of a 


LESTER GRISWOLD 
623 Park Terrace Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Wert 
Phristmas 


and a 





BUM: comormas S€EQLs: 
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MEPRY CHRISTMAS 





THE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL 
TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 











Big Things Coming in 
BOYS’ LIFE 


See pages 70-71 





























Yow ll want 

a Blue Ribbon 
Brake 
Scooter 


PEED!——lots of it! 

Good-looking, easy 
running. All steel con- 
struction gives strength 
to stand all you give it. 
Patented brake stops it 
quickly, gently. Baked 
enamel finish. Big rub- 
ber tires. 


Ask your dealer 
about the Original 
Blue Ribbon Brake 
Scooter, or write the 
factory for catalog 


(FREE) 


Junior Wheel Goods Corporation 


Kokomo Indiana 





Original Brake Scooter] 





1926 





iw 
| [Found in the Dark 
(Concluded from page 33) 33) | 














It was now the old man’s turn to look scared 
and heaving a final rock he turned around and 
raced into the cave. 

The old man appeared to be laboring heav- 
ily, so Jim and his father approached quietly. 
They found themselves in a spacious cavern 
which showed signs of having been used as 
a human habitation and there seemed to be 
many small openings to other chambers in the 
walls of the cave. In one of these openings 
Jim’s sharp eyes saw a number of small bags, 
but he was too busy trying to make a friendly 
approach to the old man. He and his father 
both spread out their empty hands and were 
about to gently touch the seemingly breathless 
old fellow when all of a sudden he made a 
bound for the open window and shot through! 
Jim gasped with horror, but his gasp had 
hardly started when his father sprang for- 
ward and reached downward. Jim joined 
his father and peering over the edge of the 
hundred feet drop he saw the old man hang- 
ing just over the edge suspended by his 
bark loin cloth which had caught on a pro- 
jecting bit of rock by the side of the win- 
dow. Mr. Carrington’s quick action in grab- 
bing the hermit had undoubtedly stopped 
the raveling of the crudely woven cloth and 
had saved the old man’s life. 

The old mystery man, protesting feebly, was 
by the united effort of father and son, pulled 
back into the cave and held down. 

“What’s this?” asked Jim of nobody in 
particular as his light flashed on a time-worn 
and discolored old piece of paper which was 
plastered like a poster on the back wall of 
the cave. 

“REWARD,” he read, and drawing a little 
closer to read the smaller type, his eyes caught 
a very much faded signature which was scrib- 
bled near the bottom of the sheet. 

He gasped aloud and excitedly called out 
‘James Carrington!” 

““Why—what?” he began when the old 
man suddenly ceased weeping and snapped 
out: “Don’t mention that name, that man is 
dead.” 

“Why,” said Jim, “he’s very much alive 
and he stands right in front of you! Here’s 
my name and address on an envelope. Say 
can it be that you—,” but the old man was 
now close to Jim, staring into his eyes. 

“Jim! Jim!” he suddenly cried. ‘You're 
not dead after all! You are alive Jim, but, 


but— No, it can’t be true, you died so many 
years ago. I did my best that night to save 
you— I was with the gang that burned your 
home! Jim! Jim! believe me,” he cried, 


“T didn’t know that you or your friends were 
there when we surrounded the house. You 
remember, Jim, it was a dark night—I met 
a crowd of men—TI could not see their faces— 
one of them, a half-breed that you trusted, 
made himself known to me and said that the 
men were the vigilantes. He signed to me to 
come along—nobody else spoke—he whis- 
pered to me that they had located a couple of 
men that had robbed me sometime before. 
I did not know the truth until we battered 
down the door, Jim. I do not know if you 
heard me telling you I’d save you—but, Jim— 
I couldn’t do it!” The old man talked as 
though he were addressing an apparition and 
he continued along in a feverish manner—“ but 
I got the gang—every one of them. It took 
me years, Jim. Most of them came here alone 
for they did not trust each other—they were 
hunting me and the gold—your gold that I 
stole from them while they were all in a 
drunken stupor. I, too, Jim, was hunted by 
the vigilantes, for one had seen me that night 
of the raid. They thought I belonged to the 
gang. That paper there on the wall has my 
name listed with the others for capture—but, 
Jim—am I dreaming or am I crazy? I’m 
talking to you, but I know you’re dead!” 

The old man staggered forward, but Jim 
and his father grabbed him in time. They sat 
him gently down on a rock and it was a be- 
wildered old man to whom the sequel of his 
own story was told by Jim’s father. The her- 
mit of the mountains nodded his head under- 
standingly, and when the tale was ended he 
stood up and said: “At last I may go down 
with my fellow men.” He indicated many 
hidden bags of gold, saying, “they are yours, 
take them.” 

The hermit found a home with the descen- 
dants of his old-time friend; a monument to 
the vigilantes was shortly afterwards erected, 





and Jim not only finished his course but he 
e -dowed his college with a good round sum. 
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PLANERT'S SKATES 


Best of Gifts 


HAT FINER GIFT 


Planert’s “Northlight” or 
“Winner” Skates? They will give 
real delight on Christmas morn- 
ing andenduring pleasure through 


many winters to come. 


Tell Mother or Dad you want 
Planert’s because they are “The 
World’s Best” Tubular Skates. 


Every pair guaranteed. 


Be sure to order early while Santa’s stock 
is complete. At your dealer’s, or direct, 


F.W.PLANERT & SONS, Inc. 


Mfrs. of Quality Skates for Over a 
Quarter Century 


939-41 N. RobeySt., Chicago, U.S. 


RACER . HOCKEY - RINK 4 
-) For Men, Women, Boys andGirls 3 
Price $7.50 and up 





PLANERT'S. 









SKATES 












than 


Join Planert’s 
Booster Club 


Free Membership 


*500 


IN CASH PRIZES 


Write today to Con- 
test Editor, Dept. 104 
—939 N. Robey St., 
Chicago, Illinois, for 
contest plan, and get 
Free Booklet on 
Hockey Rules 








A. 





PLANERTS 












Fall Lee jij Special rings for Grammar and High a New 
catalog (600 designs) sent free. tee from 35 cents 
y today. Ask for samples 


Cc. K. GROUSE co. 


46 Bruce Avenue “North Attleboro, Mass. 


~ 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFF ER 
Best Lemonwood Bows... . 
es ino ooo 6 5:3 bin 5 50.0 0:0.000.8 A 2.50 
All leather Arm Guard 00 
Made by Archery Instructor at —_ a Booth, 
Eastern States Exposition, Springfield, } 

RALPH. W. JACOBS, 42 Cushing feast Campello, Mass. 








A Christmas Suggestion 





The Indoor Game with 
the Outdoor Kick 


Write NIFTY NOVELTY CO., Dept. A 
915 East Thirty Second Street, lndianagelis, Indiana 


































An Xmas 
Present 


For a joyous winter 
—a pair of smooth 
gcenntne sturdy 


Y NORTHLAND SKIS 


‘Learn the king of winter 
sports! Northlands are 
the choice of 90% of 
America’s ski champions. 
The deer-head trademark 
appears on every pair. 

Write fer & Sree, booklet 


Northland Ski Mfg. Co. 
World's Largest Ski Manufacturers 








1 Merriam Park St. Paul, Minn. 








When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Si The Best Gun 


The NEw BENJAMIN is the finest air rifle ever made. 
Unlike mo at others. Has amazing - shoots 


except you control the shootin eo Never 
loses force-- “no eR a eee ty | outof order. Makes 
crack shots qui ly inexpensively. Gives years of delight- 


fal recreation with at your ern 5 . or 
a safety. 5 ane po ! 


NEW BENJAMIN 42. ‘AR 
FREE Serie 
ETH 3 

Sea one ve SEND Now! 





eee 







America's Original Air Rifle 


BENJAMIN Oct Surprising 
Alr Rifle & Mfg. Co., 6218. Seenduee, St. Louls, Mo. 















with the self-contained 
ball-bearing wheels, the 
truss frame construction 
and the “‘rocking-chair’ 


First Choice. x 
Skate with the RED Di 
KoKoMo Stamped Metal Co. 
Kokorao 
Indiana 


STEEL 
TREAD OR 
RUBBER 
TIRES 








First Prize, $5.00 








greeting to our readers. 


Our Advertisers’ Puzzle 


Second Prize, $3.00 


and Five $1.00 Prizes are offered 


AY, scouts, here’s an easy one, by way of a Christmas present to our readers. 
Note, please, that only the vowels are left out of the names of six advertisements. 
(The letter Y is not counted as a vowel.) 
there is inserted one word, also without vowels. 
Which are the advertisers, and what is the greeting? 


Between each two advertising names 
These five words form a Christmas 


XCLSRSHMRRYWSTRNNNCHRS 
TMSMDCYCLTSHRDDDWHTRNG 
RSLLWTCHRDRSCRNTYPWRTR 


Let us have all solutions, together with a letter of not more than one hundred 
words, telling which advertisement in this issue appeals to you most, and why. 
Answers must be received before December 15, 1926, and the prizes will be awarded 
on the basis of neatness, accuracy and the contents of your letter. 


Address PUZZLECRAFT, care BOYS’ LIFE 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 











PLAY-by-PLAY |!) A BRAND NEW FOOTBALL GAME! 


~ 





WHAT FUN! To 
line up your team 
for the kickoff ona 
regular little field. 
(Size 40’x20”) 


team 
football game. 


A REAL GAME for a REAL BOY, played 
EXACTLY LIKE REAL FOOTBALL 
WITHOUT Dice, Dials or Cards 
WHAT FUNI!! Torun yourownteam WHATFUN!!! To throw 


as the quarter-back does on a college 
for every PLAY-by-PLAY 


WHAT FUN !!!! 
Tokick a field goal 
from mid-fiel 
the last play and 
the game. 


a forward pass or send a 
man around end for thirty 
yards because you fool 
the other fellow. win 


TELL DAD THIS IS WHAT YOU WANT FOR CHRISTMAS 
Cut the coupon now for special offer of $3.00 
Cian lanieiniiedienienieiadianl -_—— 
THE WITRO COMPANY, 480 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Gentlemen:—Enclosed herewith, find $3.00 for which please send me one of your PLAY-by-PLAY 








football games, postage collect. If I should be in any way dissatisfied, it is understood that I may return 

game and you will refund my money. 

I I ais ones age co bcdk ve cadcccggcdeccdceecscccsdabdaccnstncesecseseseccctabiscnsiesecatssseescccesoes 
F ABYSSINIA! ALBANIA! AZERBAIDJAN! 


! Packet of 108 stamps including Tchad, 

ys. Dutch Indies, etc. 5c to approval ap- 

plicants. If you will write at once we 

will include a stamp album, perforation gauge and 
a big list of bargains without extra charge. 

HILL STAMP CO., Leonard St., Waltham, Mass. 


R Also Chad, Cameroons, Congo, Gabon, Tunis, Ubangi, 

E Transvaal, Indo-China, etc., etc. All of these “‘hard- 

E to-get’’ countries and many others are contained in 
my Wonder Packet of 55 ‘aiiferent, sven FREE to 
| Appre ps eS . only, for p 


pA rot 81 Napoleon St., Valparaiso, Ind. 








100 Unused (Mint) Stamps 7c 

160 Diff. Stamps 10c. 350 Dift. Stamps 25c. 

600 Diff. Stamps 35c. 500 Mixed Stamps 15c. 

. 500 Unused Stamps 25¢. 


i) 
Remit in unused. U. 3. one and two cent stamps. 
Cc. M. EVANS, P. O. Box 366, Reading, Pa. 


ATTENTION To introduce our Peerless Ap- 
provals, 20 current issues and 
5 old ones for a thin dime. Absolutely no trash. Get 
wise to our big profit-sharing i You can't go 
wrong. Money back if not satisfied 

PEERLESS SALES CO., P. O. Bex 471, “Cay Hall, N. Y. C. 


Airmails and Confederates Free! 


Send us your name and address and 5c and we will send 
you a set of 5 Airmails and 2 Confederate prints, 20 un- 
.used and big illustrated Bargain Lists. FREE. 


Buckey Stamp Co. 1037 E. Phila. Dr., Dayton, Ohio 


105 China, pt, Etc., ree 2 Dic- 
STAMP ot "3.000 


tionary, list ins and 
Coupee. 2c. Stamp Album, o~ - oo Peeetionn, 
with da names of countries, ti., 3c. Bigger ones 
l4c., 45c., $1.35, $2.45, 











eR A. BULLARD 4 CO. 
Boe, toe; world sige Direct ie: «446 Tremont St. Dept. A9, 
porcers: album manufacturers. Boston, Mass. 





Premium of 50 sok, pert stunning 


seale, ruler; g — = 
Uganda ofgannibal i. h, 
all for 6 cents to applicanis for 


TIP- 
Persia, 
Tip-Top Approvals. 


T O P TIP-TOP STAMP CO., Colorado Springs, Colorado 


FRENCH COLONIES FREE 
Pretty set of French Colony Stam ee Se showing African 
Jungles, Native Chief, Tigers and rest Scenery, to- 
gether with our illustrated album Price List. Also bi 
stamp catalog of ay different sets and packets. Sen 
2c for return Pers 

EMPIR STAMP CO., Toronto, Canada 


DIME PAC - Price List FREE. Enclose 10c and 

* we will send you 25 BIRD AND 
ANIMAL stamps. Regular price is a quarter. 1000 All 
different stamps for 85c. 


Cc. H. HOLLISTER 
Dept. B. MUKWONAGO, WISC. 


\ THE MAP PACKET 
eontains 10 different Ma from the two Hem- 


ispeeres. Also a packet of aifferent stamps with animals, 
bi ships and scenery_to approval applicants, all for 


a dime. 
s. E. SAXE, 1427 N. 58th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DANZIG STAMPS FREE 
A splendid set from this interesting country es — 
catalogue. Also large i'lustrated album list and bai 
prices on thousands of sets and packets. All AY or 7 
postage. 
MIDLAND STAMP CO., TORONTO, CANADA 


410 different choice selected foreign stamps 
Dozens of unusued and hard to get. Catalogs very 
highly. Keep the ones you want at Only One Cent Each. 


References please. 
EARL M. HUGHES, 313 Chicago St., PEORIA, ILL. 


BIBLE LANDS 


115 diff. stamps including stamps and scenes from 2, 
Hay Land, nASCUS, non, Syria, Lg pe 
ete., with our Mammoth Illustrated Price List of 
wonderful bargains. 15¢ postpaid to approval applicants. 


PENN’A ST. ‘AMP co. GREENSBURGH, PA. 




















‘ 


100 °srames) FREE 
to snolicani fa, FPENSEN SxARiE 2S, "ose® 2 
6 Teutonia i. M 


500 Stamps i7e! fxs Fatnd 


Includes Finland, 
Ceylon, Guatemala, Australia 





Fiume _ Triangle, 
swan), Dominican 


Republic, New land, Etc. ‘0 approval appli- 
cants only forr7c. Plenty of U. S. 1c up. 
B. ELMER, 15 School St., BOSTON, MASS. 





SNAPS aitesont — gy SE - $1 


and $2 revenue, for 12c. With order we 
give our pamphlet which tells ‘“‘How to Make 
a Collection perly.”’ aa City Stamp & 


Coin Co., Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 


100 “stames FREE 
STAMPS 
Send reference and 2 cent stamp an Y 4 the free 
stamps and a selection on approval at % discount. 
ROBERT FEAST, 605 Bosley Ave., Towson, Md. 
ie msom aso cacti FREE! 
Also Collector’s Guide. This fine big parcel is sent 


absolutely free. Send 4c postage and request ap- 
provals. Early eoulinatiee is advisable. 


LISBURN & TOWNSEND, London Road, i = 
Nyassa (giraffe), 4 Liberia, 6 W 
FREE tex), 6 Geane aoveae fs head), K a Spal we 











beauties, cat. $1.00) th my 50% approva’ Give 

Scoutmaster’s name as reference. Colo 100 Brit. t. 35¢; 

100 Fr. 35c; 100 Port. 50c. Phila. Scouts are invited to call’ 
K. G. REHER 


6164 Haverford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
300 - pw td p. _ 1 Oc 


% discount approval ap Hlesnte, 
Complete line Packets 





and price list to 50% 
English Hinges Toe peste. 
Sets, Albums and accessori 


Kansas City Stamp Co. ia Bidg., Kansas City. Mo. 

5 0 DIFFERENT 5¢ 
FRENCH COLONIALS 

to all applicants for my approvals. They’re great! 


G. M. Prall, Dept. B.L., Somerville, N. J. 


ONLY = a A tL Ld IN THESE COLLECTIONS. 
Free. Discount Approv: 

305 ditteren t 15c., 307 “Oe, 1,017—$1.00, 2,000—$2. 85, 

100 British Colonies 30c., 200—95e., 100 French Colonies 

—_— 100 Portuguese Colonies 55c., 1,000 


m 
R. W. ST. BENNO, GLEN ELLYN, ILL. 


100 ALL DIFFERENT stamps 
FR E E to applicants for Universal Ap- 
proval. Postage 2c. 
BADGER STAMP CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
$25,000.00 CASH 


is about the former value of the genuine German money 
we will send, together with 75 all different stamps for 
10 centa to spplicante for our approval books. 


THE HARRIES CO., _ 621 Broadway New York City 








1 0 0 All different. Postage 2c. 
each. 50 percent approv- 


Large album 15c. List 
oo|Stamps Fre 
P e als sent with each order. 
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A MAN and three boys alighted from a cab 
at the door of the Grand Central Palace 
on Lexington Avenue, New York. 

“Here we are at last,” said Mr. Birwood, 
addressing Bob, Harry and Phil. “‘The Inter- 
national Stamp Exhibition is on the fourth 
floor so we will step aboard that elevator.” 

And so at last the much talked of show was 
at hand—the greatest collection ever brought 
together in this world. Carefully arranged 
in tall frames they stood in rows the length 
of the great hall. An approximate value of 
the exhibit was about five millions of dollars. 


were in the catalogue but not even Mr. Birwood 
had seen many of these rarities before. Mr. 
Arthur Hind’s British Guiana stamp for which 
he outbid the King of England at a final 
cost of about forty thousand dollars, occupied 
a space in the center of a frame in which were 
other rarities, such as used and unused copies 
of the first Hawaii, known as missionary 
stamps; a full sheet of the one shilling, green 
of the first Nevis issue. In another series of 
frames was a remarkable collection of Con- 
federate provisional issues—a sheet of the 
five cent, red of Memphis and many fine covers 
bearing stamps of the southern states issued 
by local postmasters in 1861, at the beginning 
of the war between the North and South. A 
fine display of Irish Free State stamps was 
attracting a good deal of attention. These 
were sent over from England by W. J. F. 
Stanley, Jr., of London. Another collection 
from across the ocean was that.of Henry 
Harvey, also of London—stamps of Victoria 
which included proofs, errors, essays and a 
rare lot of the 1852, Queen enthroned. 


AS OUR four friends reached the end of one 

of the rows of frames Harry happened to 
glance toward the upper end of the hall and 
asked, “‘Why are all those people standing in 
line?” 

Mr. Birwood replied, ‘They have been 
buying sheets of the White Plains stamp which 
are being printed here by the United States 
Government under the direction of Superin- 
tendent Eidsness of the Department of Stamps 
at Washington, and are having them cancelled 
by the special cancellation applied only at the 
Exhibition. Shall we go over there and see 
the printing done?” 

The boys eagerly seconded the suggestion 
and our four were presently gathered at the 
railing that surrounded the small hand press 
on which the sheets of four panes of twenty- 
five stamps were being printed, a very much 
simpler and slower method than that used in 
the vast building devoted to printing and en- 
graving in Washington. A printer, whose 
hands, arms and apron were dyed red with 
ink stood holding the engraved plate which 
he was showing to an interested group and 
explaining the method of inking. The plate 
was then laid on the bed of the press and a 
young woman assistant placed a sheet of 
dampened paper upon it, and an impression 
was made of this latest addition to our com- 
memorative issues. The engraving shows a 
group of active soldiers about a cannon above 
which is a ribbon with the two dates, 1776 
and 1926, and “‘United States Postage.” Be- 
low are two draped flags one of which is of the 
design carried by the patriots at the White 
Plains battle, a numeral “‘2” in the center 
with the word “cent” on either side. At the 
top of each sheet of fifty is lettered, “Inter- 
national Philatelic Exhibition, October 16th 
to 2srd, 1926,’ ’ and below, “New York, N. Y., 
U. S. J 
“We “shall each want to save one of the 
sheets,” said Mr. Birwood. “A special page 
will have to be devoted to it in our albums. 
There will be room, though, for a couple of 
copies with the special cancellation which is 
only applied here.” Mr. Birwood had brought 
along a number of blank envelopes to which 
extra copies of the stamp were attached and 
then handed in at the post office window and 
cancelled, ‘‘N. Y. (Int'l Philatelic Exhibition 
Sta.) N. Y.” in a circle and the date and hour 
in the center. 





of 1,500 stamps at ‘1c 
B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. TOLEDO, O. 


“We haven’t visited the dealers’ booths 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 








And such wonderful stamps! Pictures of them * 


BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 








Just What Every Stamp 
Collector Wants—F REE! 


ee new 1927 Scott Price List is just out 

brimming full of wonderful bargains. 
Hundreds of Scott Sealed packets, sets, and 
dime sets of guaranteed genuine stamps. Many 
attractive new packets and sets that every col- 
lector, advanced or beginning, should know 
about. Prices that make every item a real 
bargain. Also describes the complete line of 
Scott Albums, from 60 cents te $55.00; cata- 
logues, hinges, tongs, magnifying glasses, water- 
mark detectors, millemetre scale and perforation 
gauge and all other accessories needed by the 
collector. 


This big illustrated price list of more than 80 
pages is free for the asking. Write for it now. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 



































tainiog pictures of curious A 

its and reptiles, Scarce! In- v 
foveal ap applicants 
ig list tree. 






WRITE TODAY 


mystic P COMPANY 
(Dept. 5) = CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


$$$ Outfit—only 12c! Fine 

Lionas og ee oa set German 

pre-war) value 

forty million dollars (interesting), perforation gauge, 

mme. scale; small album; airmail set; scarce stamp from 

png republic on earth: newspaper set; packet — 
m Travancore, Johore, Dutch In dies, 

Entire outfit for 12c to’ approval applicants! fice 
pocket stock book, value 25c, with every order!) 


ANCHER STAMP CO. 
150 Clerk Street Jersey City, N. J. 


F  BERRY’S UNUSED HUNDRED!! 


100 different, beautiful stamps—all unused/— 
R from far-off countries, which would cost you over 








d 1 from approval sheets. In- 

E cluded are: Albania, Antioquia, Bosnia, Herze- 
— x 9 a, Cuba, Fiume triangle, 
Tse jine packet absolutely free to Szpreces appli- 

E cants yy) “ postage! Big } also Tes. 



































Boys! Here is something different 
For each 10c purchase from our net approval sheets, we 
will issue a coupon. These coupons may be exch. 
list of free premi 
FENWAY STAMP co. 
Dept. B. 161 N s Ave., » Mass. 
ps from 40 countries. Syria, 
a Hens, Liberia, New French Colo- 
7 British, ih Fertageens Colonies, South 
mission to Agents for the BEST a al sheets of stam; 
ever offered. Write for sample out aie “4 
HUSSMAN STAMP _ aw Bo, 620 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
GLES 
—_— triangle, 1 
MOsAMP QUEINGEU D 
HOW BIQUEL On U. DED FOR GooD MEASURE. 
CROWDER STAMP co., , ll Baltimore, Md. 
A VERY SPECIAL OFFER! 36-page book free. 
free a 36-page booklet on “How to Collect Stamps.” 
Reference and 2c postage please. 
HENRY SCHMIDLIN, Motor Route “A,” Fort Wayne, Ind. 
B 
50 ALL DIFFERENT FINE STAMPS from Angola, Azores, 
Cape Verde, Cameroons, Congo, Gabon, Madagascar, Sene- 
gal, Somali, Sudan, Togo, Ubangi, etc., to introduce ap- 
A choice assortment of 500 all different stamps Ir 
anteed to catalogue over $10.00 offered to approval ap- 
SURPRISE PACKET of STAMPS cat- 
aloguing 25 cents or over to approval 
applicants sending 2c postage. Stamps 
for beginner and advanced collector. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
on our 1, 2, 3 and 4c Approval Sheets; 20,000 varieties. 
Our enormous stock has stamps for ag | at all prices. 
Write now for a selection, giving your Scoutmaster’s 
ACME STAMP CO., P. O. Box 1067, Portland, Ore. 
Postage 2c. 1000 Peerless Hinges 15c. 
1 pho for our Free Album offer. 
Lists Free. 





All Different 





? Write TODAY 
° M. P. BERRY WRENTHAM, MASS. 
anged 
= yn Albums and Supplies, varying in value from 
Write at once oe oor & selection on approval and get our 

rina otir PHONEER STAR 
orde: 
ye with 500 illustrations. 150 dif- 
Free = 500 hinges, 36-page illus- 
trated cata og, talog, All for 15c. Big Com- 
Deli 1 Fi 
ADiff. fers — brown. "iil for 5c 
one's ™m 
AND 8D NGOLA, ST. THOMAS & 
To all collectors or young men wishing to start a stamp 
collection, requesting for stamps on approval will receive 
Album with ruled spaces for over 1200 stamps ~ay ? cents. 
Y’S BEST BARGAIN 

provals, ONLY 7\4c. 

FENNELL STAMP CO., Dept. L, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
plicants for only 25c. 

EDGEWOOD STAMP CO., Dept. B, MILFORD, CONN. 
DE KALB STAMP CO. Box 37 Garrett, Indiana. 
HIGH GRADE STAMPS ONLY 
name and address as reference. Yeu," we © give premiums, 
and you'll wonder how we do it, but—no refs. no stamps. 

B. L. FISK STAMP CO. 
Stamps FRE Toledo, Ohio 


December 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are eccepusd 


unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 


report any unsatisfactory service. 


IME SETS Abyssinia 3 dif., Algeria 6 dif., Bosnia 10 
D dif., Brazil 15 dif., ey oe 5 dif., Ceyion 10 dif., 

Danzig "20 dif., Duteli Indies 15 dif. , Eucador 1o dif., Fi- 
ume 10 dif., French Colonies 25 dif., ., Gren- 
ada 6 dif., Hayti 10 dif., Honduras “- “ait, India 25 dif., 
Jugo Slavia 25 dif., Latvia 10 dif., Liechtenstein 20 dif., 

Malta 8 dif., New Caledonia 5 dif., New Foundland 10 ait. 
Panama 5 dif., Persia 10 dif., Poland a dif., od 





dif. Send for price lists of 5c, 10c, 15c, and 30c sets. 
ACKETS 100 var. 8c, 500 var. '25e, 1000 var. 95c, 
2,000 ver $5.10. 3,000 var. $9.00, 5,000 var. $20.00. 
US or EIGN’ Stamps on approval, at 50% dis- 
oT Many unusual stam 
wens cont fal. 60e 4 lodern $2.00, a Ir, $4.00, 
A Lave BANS Cau bots io Yp discount and want lists 
U'ites from a —_— of 40,000 varieties lor those sending satisfac: 


tory references. 
OLD COLONY STAMP COMPANY 


333 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 













for Servet 

oon be 52 dif. Gabo: 
-, and we | 

include by eciaine copy of 
is scarc le wD 
ree ! * also epee 
Write today ! 
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“CURHAN STAMP (0 
500 Different Stamps for 25c! 


GLOUCESTER MASS 
$10.00 Big Collection of 500 All Different Stamps, 
unused, from Bosnia, Herzegovina, Crete, Epirus, 











Cat. Fong Kone, iceland, i beria, Malta 
VALUE Nn: asen, Tanganyika, Wallis and Futuna, Varsibie and 
for 25c! ter hard intries. Catalogue value 


to 
tal 1,000 erent tte 16 triangle stamps 49c; 100 
Africa 5 50: 180 Asia 6c: 100 Balkan States 85c; 100 British Colonies 
~ = 8 packets 


Cols. 50e. All 8 
(% sees. oor Illustrated Lists Free 
OMA STAMP CO. 2221 Madison Ave. -» SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 





ARABS! BANDITS!! HEAD-HUNTERS!!! 
Egypt (sphinx); Malay (tiger); Tunis (arab); Turkey 
(sacred mosque) ; Belgium (battle between angel and “‘old 
horns’); Congo (head-hunter)—All these mysetrious and 
remarkable stamps contained in our Famous Phantom 
Packet! 55 fine varieties (to approval — only) 
for eight cents. Nothing like it, order at on 
PACIFIC STAMP CoO., Box 138, pwc Montana 
Extra! Send us, with your order for the Phantom Packet at 8c, the 
names of three of your friends who collect stamps: and we will give 

u, free of charge, a scarce set of 11 dif. Albania - bandit land. 
Supply limited, write immediately! 





FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 
CGontaina. all different stamps of far-away countries depi 
ate = rilli: scenes. Included are: igium (Satan with piteh- 
i Epbtascna pyran Sereeirs Gross care eaking cha 
nD: 
Fer cohen wid cari i: al alay (ferocious Seer); rinided 
sof Victory): fle ich ing Arab); and o! 


Sorel at packet will be sent. 
PIKES PEAK “StamP™ Co.. Box 215, folorado rina spinee, Colo. 
MPORTANT: ou get right now wee wa 
angle oo. oerforets gauge, and a 


BOYS! BIG STAMP BARGAIN 


which includes a new pair of et —+y 4 tongs. Lakeview 
offers: Set of Bulgaria; small a : ardonad jon gauge: 
illustrated price list; packet of rit ‘different stamps fro 
Argentine; British Guiana; Newfoundland; Africa: 
Dutch Indies; etc.—and, last but not least, a pair of 
bright new shiny steel stamp tongs. ‘The entire big 
outfit only 15¢ to approval applicants.” 

LAKEVIEW STAMP CO., Box 106, Sta. F., Toledo, O. 


BETTS’ QUALITY-BILT PACKETS 


Lowest Prices—Any tnaagt for 10c 
35 A fries, 25 Asie. 100 Austria, 50 Pavesio Buigaria. 15 
Finland, 10 Fiume, 50 France, 1 mange ice 
Tealy 25 J eolevian 3) Liechtenstein, 8 Gaelte. Netherlands, 3 
New Zesien 25 Norway, 10 Paraguay, 25 Poland. 25 Roumania, 25 
len, ey, Tuguay, m| - 


To appro- 








we Eleve 1.00—0 
‘s m0 for$z.00. send: for our Big iChiactiated Price List—It’s FREE. 
W. W. BETTS, CLEARFIELD, PA. 





BOY. SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 German 
stamps with (prewar) value over 40 million 
dollars (great curiosity) ; 1 fine stamp from smallest republic 
on earth: 1 airplane set; 1 triangle stamp; packet 25 diff 
Hungary, cat. 50¢c; 1 perf. gauge; and last but not least, a 
vest pocket stock book Le which to keep your duplicates! The 
big $$ outfit postpaid for only 8 cents to Uigy-y? for my 
famous Quick Service Approvals. Big Price List 4c extra. 
D. M. WARD 605 Pierce Street, Gary, Indiana 


PAUL REVERE PATRIOTIC PACKET 


Consists of 50 different U. S. Stamps from 1879 to 1920. 
Contains §; al livery, Parcel Post, Commemor- 
atives, etc. No envelopes, telegraph or objectionable 
varieties. Price only 20 cents to approval applicants. 

AUL REVERE STAMP 3°. 
Box 24 Back Bay Station. 


VARIETIES 

AL bire. STAMPS 
postage 2c; 1000 hinges 15c; 

Kbum to hold ee | stamps, 

20c. 50 


% aapprovl sheets sent 
B. L. Miami Stamp Company, Toledo, Ohio 


STAMP ALBUM FREE! 
Spaces for 1,200 stamps with purchase of 50,stamps from 
50 different countries for 25¢c. Confederate States $1 Bill 
Free with 20 different unused stamps for a dime. 1,000 
mixed foreign Mission Stamps,|35c. 


C. NAGLE, 1101 Marion, READING, PA. 


1000 Hinges 


FREE Perforation Gauge and 200 different stamps to 
applicants for net approvals 10,000 varbotes 
% BR 5, 6c net. References or Scout membership. Post- 





Boston, Mass. 





with each order. 








Box 1927, 


DISCOUNT 00 "*ot ae. 


C. W. HOOPMAN, 
7 0/ © sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 

discount from standard catalogue prices. 
Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 


J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 
Crates seme tin ges oh tien ues oe 
EScle, tyre Bieds “Lion, Camel Camel, ete. Bs ne ae eeearey cong 
pm pa net. wR dditicnst fy free « stam; resent. 

rena seals ction em Poe 


STAMPS dag nd 
101 different including Hong-K Postage 2c. Fine 
approvals to adults giving bank, dealer or business refer- 
Lists Free. Stamps 


ences, 
Rey oe STAMP co. 
945 Grande Vista Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 


1926 


Jerome, Arizona 














yet,” Bob suggested. These were arranged 
along the walls on all four sides of the hall. 
One booth was devoted to Russian stamps, 
another to Swedish, and so on. There were a 
number of English dealers among them, 
Stanley, Gibbons, publishers of the English 
catalogue. Dealers from all over the United 
States and Canada were represented, among 
them the Scott Stamp and Coin Company, 
publishers of the American catalogue. Several 
stamp clubs had taken booths and there was 
an enclosed space devoted to lectures and 
talks on philately. 

“We haven’t seen the Hungarian collection 
of Archduke Otto of Hungary who is only 
fourteen years old,” said Mr. Birwood. ‘‘He 
is the son of the late King Charles and Queen 
Zita of Hungary. If it had not been for the 
World War the boy would now be King Otto 
II. At present his mother and he are living 
in Spain—exiles. His stamps have been 
arranged with the utmost care and artisti- 
cally surrounded by appropriate decorations 
done by a well known Hungarian artist, 
Professor Haraghy. Otto has always shown 
an interest in stamps. When he was a very 
small boy he evinced a liking for these oblong 
bits of paper and secretly hoarded any he 
could find till, as he grew older, his tutor dis- 
covered his passion for collecting and taught 
him the elements of philately.”’ 


‘THE boys were naturally interested in the 
collection of another boy, and some time 
was spent in going over the frames. 

The dealers were the next attraction with 
their big sample books filled with tempting 
singles and sets. Among stamps bought were 
the recent three Egyptian surcharges on the 
Agricultural issue; the 5 m on 50 m, Prussian 
blue, the 10 m on 100 m, brown violet and 
the 15 m on 200 m, bright violet, the Portugese 
Tercentenary Independence set of the usual 
length of twenty-one varieties. Subjects 
pictured include a portrait in armour of 
Alfonso Henriquez, first King of Portugal, 
known as “the Conquerer.” Having defeated 
the Moors at Ourique in 1135, he became the 
King the following year. Other designs show 
the Dominica nmonastery of Batalha, built to 
celebrate the victory of Aljubarrota; Filipa de 
Vilhena, wife of King Joao IV, founder of 
the Braganza dynasty, arming her son; the 
battle of Aljubarrota, fought August 14th, 
1385, in which John of Portugal defeated the 
Castilians, establishing Portuguese indepen- 
dence; a portrait of King John who, as the 
Duke of Braganza, was the leader of a revolt 
in 1640 and, with the assistance of Great 
Britain, broke the Spanish power; and the 
Independence monument erected at Lisbon. 
Fourteen values overprinted for the Azores 
were also included. 

As they passed from booth to booth they 
came again to the printing press and Mr. 
Birwood remarked, “This is the first time 
the United States Government has allowed 
stamps to be printed outside of the Govern- 
ment building in Washington. The White 
Plains stamp placed on sale also at White 
Plains, New York, sold half its allotment of 
200,000 stamps by noon of the first day. 
Among the early purchasers were Mrs. Edward 
Ward, wife of the artist who designed the 
stamp and Dr. Jason S. Parker, one of the 
committee which urged the issuance of the 
stamp.” 


HERE had been enough stamp’ seeing for 

one day and the elevator carried them once 
more to the street where a cab was summoned 
to take them back to the hotel. As it was a 
little while before dinner they found a com- 
fortable place to rest and Mr. Birwood, 
picking up a copy of the New York Times, 
read: “King George of England, who has one 
of the finest collections in the world of the 
stamps of Great Britain and the colonies, 
sent a message to Charles Lathrop Peale, 
President of the Exhibition Committee. The 
cablegram was sent from Buckingham Palace 
by Lord Stamfordham, the King’s chief Secre- 
tary. It said: 

“T am commanded to convey to you, the 
President of the International Philatelic Exhi- 
bition in New York, the sincere thanks of the 
King for the kind message which you have been 
good enough to transmit on behalf of yourself 
and the committee of the exhibition. His 
Majesty has received this communication with 
much satisfaction and heartily congratulates 
you on the success of the exhibition.” 
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SCOUTS! HERE’S THE OLD 


ORIGINAL 


BOY SCOUT KNIFE 


ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION 





| 
| DANIEL CARTER BEARO, Nat. Scout Commissionen, Fiuswina, N.Y 
| MORTIMER L. SCHIFF, Inreamarionar Commissionan. 


2 poyscoumsorammnea ¢ 


ORIGINALLY INCORPORATED 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OFFICERS FEBRUARY @.1910 


CALVIN COOLIDGE, Homonary PrasiognT 


DANIEL CARTER BEARD, Howonaay Vict PatsiognT 
WILLIAM @. MCADOO, Vier Paesioent 

WALTER W. MEAD, PaesiognT, Omana, Nee. 

MORTIMER L. SCHIFF, Vice Patsipent, OvsTae Bay, N.Y. 
MILTON A. MCRAE, Vice PRESIDENT, DETROIT, Micmiaan 
CHARLES C. MOORE, Vice PresienT, Sam Francisco, Car 


| BOLTON SMITH, Vice PaesioENT, Memenis, Tenn. 


JOHN SHERMAN HOYT Vice Paesioenr, New Yorn 


GEORGE D. PRATT, Tatasuace 


New York Knife Company, 
225 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Attn: Mr. C. B. Fuller, Treas, 


My desr Mr. Fuller:- 


It gives me great pleasure to send you herewith new contract between 
the Boy Scouts of America and the New York Knife Company. For the duration 
of this contract your company is again licensed to manufacture and distribute, 
in accordance with our standards and requirements, knives which you are 
authorized to mark and desigmate with the Scout name and emblem, as knives cone 
stituting the recommended officia® equipment made available to the Boy Scout, 


membership and others interested. 


I feel gratified at this ronewal of official relationships with your 
company because of the fact that the New York Knife Company was for over ten 
years the sole authorized manufacturer of official Scout knives, 
and your associates were of considerable assistance to me in the early days of 
the Scout Movement, at which time I gave personal leadership to the development 
of a knife suitable for carrying out the requirements of our program and which, 
accordingly, might be designated officially as the Scout knife.; 


From these early pioneering days of Scouting, 
we derived the greatest satisfaction from the uniformly high quality of the 
knives which your company manufactured under the Scout name and emblem. 
every confidence that under our new contract your company will continue to supply the 
Boy Scouts of America, and in fact all who may require similar equipment, with offi- 
cial Scout knives which will be a continued source of gratification to all concerned. 


Since:ely and cordially yours, 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA. 


JEV/FG 


et PREPAREO” 





MEADQUARTERS NATIONAL COUNCIL BARRON 
THE FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 


New Yoru Gary 


TELEPHONE GRAMERCY 1000 
Amie ADDRESS "ROECAMER mt VORE™ 


July 28, 1926, 


Chief Sc%it Executive. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS eg se ee ADDRESSED bic] ge wot SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 


GRANTED FEDERAL CHARTER 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 
BY CONGRESS, JUNE '5,'916 


WILLIAM 0. MURRAY 
JOHN M4. PHILLIPS 


DANIEL CARTER BEARD 
NEWCOMB CARLTON 
COLLIER 


CHARLES E.COTTING 


ALFREO W. DATER FRANK cy 
JOHN H. FINLEY . RRETT RICH, IR. 
Lewis 8. GAWTRY VICTOR F. RIDOER 
CHARLES F. GLORE THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
WALTER W. HEAD MORTIMER L. SCHIFF 
CLARENCE H. HOWARD BOLTON SMITH 


JOHN SHERMAN HOYT 
JEREMIAH W. JENKS: 
COLIN H. LIVINGSTONE 
MILTON A. MCRAE JOHN P. WALLACE 
CHARLES C. MOORE MELL R. WILKINSON 


JAMES E. WEST, Crier Scour Extcurive. 


CHARLES L. SOMMERS 
DANIEL A. TOBIN 


Indeed, you 


through the decade which followed, 
I have 


€ . Ltunf 


“00 20000 TURN OAIAT”” 





NEW YORK 








“HAMMER BR AND” 
MADE BY 


NEW YORK 


KNIFE CO. 


WALDEN, N. Y. 





Print 


>~ Cards, Stationery, our Paper, etc. — 
<= money. Print for others, bi is? ys ail 

aS 4 cutie $8.55. Jeb greet Rotary $149. All 

SOE easy, rules sent. Write for catalog presses t 

' DrerastoR ete. THe KELSEY CO., P-71, Meriden, Conn. 


YUCCA FIREMAKING SET 


Yueca is the best wood for firemaking sets. Set includes 


and two fireboards. Each set 
produced. Complete set $1.00 postpaid. Price list Free. 
APACHE YUCCA SHOP 


BOY SCO 


NEW Illustrated Catalog of Sur- 

plusArmy lists + things ‘ 

—s need for camp! Pots, = 
ots, 


















ies, H 
at bargain prices. “Send 4c si 
today for copy. b) 
Army & Navy Supply Co. 
201, Box 1835, Richmond, Vi 














When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Learn Watchwork, Jewelrywork and 
Engraving. A fine trade commanding a 
good salary, and your services <lways in demand. 
Address Horological, Dept. 3, Bradley Institute, 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS, for our latest catalog. 





satan = 20 4 


coo. Bui Hine | 


it and sail your own 
ts! 


Get yon set and start building boats. Everything 

is all ready = you—sajis already cut, ready made 

wood parts—tools, 

plans and complete _ 

structions. 

t Builder comes sin 
No. 






Ask about our Boy Toymaker and Art- 
Kraft sets Free Handicraft Book 


M. Carlton Dank & Co. Dept. B. L. 12 
2734 Atlantic Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“A N DANK ~ ational Joy~Joy* 
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HORIZONTAL ge gt ed 


1. Steam whistle. 
4, Smoke stack and filler cap 
side). 5 Compaer. 6. Fly whee 


accurately machin: 


ey Throttle. 3. Meter gate 
eatery valve t 
‘ple ¢ builer. 4. Cast ‘ 


ley. 8. Seamless 
Sa Ranene comet ug bullr. 3. Cast bes. 


AD gave it to me. Sure it’s a steam 

engine, but the boiler's heated by elec- 
tricity. See, Howard, here’s the throttle. 
Now it’s cut off. Turn it this way and it 
runs as fast or as slow as you want, just like a 
locomotive throttle. It’s got a dandy whistle, 
too. You ought to hear it blow. And boy, 
she sure has speed.” 


Ask your Dad to get you an Empire Elec- 
tric Engine this Christmas. You'll find a 
model you'll like at any hardware, depart- 
ment or electrical store. Or you can see all 
of these electric engines in our illustrated 
folder. The finest toy a boy ever had for 
méchanical instruction and fun. 





<C> EMPIRE ELECTRIC STEAM ENGINES <€en> | 


| could just get to that Mr. Farrar who filed the 





/ 


isnt that a peac 
Christmas present. 


/ 


METAL WARE CORPORATION 
Sales Office, Chicago, Ill. Factory, Two Rivers, Wis. 





cA Boxrut of Great Sport 





TRADE MARK 


Insist that this trade- 
mark be on the package 
containing the marbles 
you buy. It is the only 
genuine Akro trade- 
mark. It protects you 
against substitution. 


HAT’S what a box of Akro 
Agate Striped Onyx marbles is. 
And the boy who has a full box has 
something to be proud of — very 
proud. The other fellows envy the 
boy who has a box of Akro Agates. 
Akros are made in seven sizes, 
from ‘‘pee-wees”’ to great, big “‘ring 
men’’—in bright, flashing colors. 
The boy who owns a set of Akro 
Agates commands the game. Akros 
are all “‘perfects,”’ and are just the 
right weight for straight shooting. 
With Akros, you can win marble 
games. But ask for Akro Agates. 


THE STORY OF MARBLES---FOR YOU 


This handsome five-color booklet, entitled 
“All About Marbles,’’ tells che fascinating 
Story of how the game of marbles started. Ic 
explains marble games—and gives complete 
rules for tournaments. You should have one. 
Send 3 cents in stamps with your name and 
address—and a copy will be sent you at once. 
For 10 cents additional (stamps or cash) a box 
of Akro Agates will be sent you. Send today. 


THE AKRO AGATE Co. 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA. P.O. BOX 423 








‘The Enemy’s Goal | 
(Concluded from page 22) 


! | 














you young men will realize, as you’re playing 
that game, that you’ve been just as responsible 
for the loss of the Big Three to the team as they 
have been themselves. And if this realization 
causes you to play hard enough, to bury all 
thoughts of self for the sake of teamwork, to 
fight Reedland to a standstill, then, maybe 
some good will have come out of all this dis- 
graceful hodgepodge after all! Think it over 
and decide what you are going to do!” 

Stuffy, Pepper and Brick were at the public 
library that night, catching up on some refer- 
ence work, when they were surprised to see the 
figure of Merle Conway approaching. Instinc- 
tively, the demeanor of the Big Three stiffened. 
The right half pushed aside a placard which 
read, “‘ Silence, please,” and whispered hoarsely: 
“Come on outside, will you? I want to talk 
to you fellows a minute!” 

Wonderingly, they tip-toed out, confronting 
Conway on the library steps. 

“Listen,” said Conway, his voice trembling, 
‘there must be some way for you guys to get 
reinstated. There’s got to be! We can’t do 
without you in that line-up!” 

Stuffy laughed, bitterly. 

‘Be yourself, Con! Be yourself! You don’t 
mean that!” 

“Yes, Ido! Honest! Oh, I’ve been to blame, 
too. I’ve had a chip on my shoulder all year. 
I'll tell you fellows something. I’ve been sore 
ever since they elected Mellon captain. You 
see—I—well, I figured the honor ought to have 
been coming to me. And then—to get even, 
I wanted to get in the limelight, to be the big 
gun in the backfield, and when I found I 
couldn’t be that—I—well, you know the rest!” 

“It’s pretty late now for you to be telling us 
that,” said Brick, a bit coldly. 

Conway swallowed, shame-facedly. 

“‘T guess it doesn’t do much good,” he con- 








fessed, ‘‘but I feel better having told you, any- 
way. ° Besides, I was thinking that if someone 


protest and get him to withdraw it and use his 
influence to have you fellows put right, there 
might still be a chance.” 

“Not a chance in the world!” broke in 
Pepper. ‘“‘Farrar’s a Reedland man. I’m not 
insinuating that all Reedland’s like that, but 
Farrar’s a bad one. And even if you could get 
Farrar lined up you never could get a meeting 
of the board of control in time to do us any good 
on the Reedland game. That board’s made 
up of five members and those members are 
scattered all over the state. No—we’re sunk!” 

Conway stood, clenching and unclenching his 
hands. 

“Tt doesn’t do me any good to say that I’m 
sorry either,” he murmured, in a husky voice. 
“But somehow—I—I just can’t play in that 
game unless you fellows are going to play, too!” 

He wheeled suddenly, as though struggling 
to control his emotions, and strode hastily 
away. Affected, the members of the Big Three 
watched him out of sight. 

A light signal practice was‘all that Coach 
Dolan had slated for his team on Friday, but 
the school was due for another shock when 
word was noised around that Merle Conway, 
most dependable backfield man left, had not 
put in an appearance and had not been found 
in town! The Conways, father and mother, 
were worried, reporting that their son had 
taken the car early that day and had not 
returned. His whereabouts were a complete 
mystery. Stuffy, Pepper and Brick, feeling 
that Conway had taken their debarment too 
much to heart, told of his brief interview with 
them and of how concerned he had apparently 
felt over the fact that there was no possibility 
of their playing against Reedland. The Mil- 
ford police department was asked to assist in 
locating the youth. 

But Saturday came—and no Conway. Sat- 
urday, however, brought Reedland to add to 
Milford’s excitement and suspense. 

To Stuffy, Pepper and Brick the tenseness of 
the day was a bit relieved. There was no 
agony of anticipation as game-time drew near 
for they occupied the comparative quiet of the 
bleachers in place of the throbbing atmosphere 
of the locker-room. How strangely different it 
seemed to be in the stands, gazing out upon the 
team that had so shortly claimed them as mem- 
bers! A burning sense of remorse came over 
them. What a price they were paying and 
were doomed to pay as a result of their conduct! 
A humble, penitent little group of three they 
were now! Now, when it was too late! 

“Con’s not out there,” said Stuffy, after 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


BOYS’ LIFE 
Have Fun! Make Money, Making Toys! 


Thousands of Boys and Girls are now making boats, 
aeroplanes, radio sets and , many other dandy toys with 
their ‘“‘Toymaker Outfits.’ Each set is complete and 
ready for use, Can aay © eee wood boards, tools, 
paints, toymaking books, e 


It's so delightfully simple, 
just Draw It, Saw It, Paint 
It, Mi It. 





Get your set now! Four Popular Sizes: $2.00-$3.50- 
$5.00-$10.00, at your nearest toy dealer or direct from 
our factory on receipt of price plus 10% for postage. 

Ask for Free Catalogues on Handicraft. 

M. CARLTON DANK & CO. 


Dept. 12-B.L. 2734 Atlantic Ave., Bklyn. 

















WANT THIS. Sacer Mail Clerks 


$1900 to $2700 Year. Travel—see your country. Common 
education sufficient. MEN, BOYS 18 UP.. Write IMME- 
DIATELY for free list of Gov't positions now obtainable. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. D-172, Rochester, N. Y. 








INDIANCRAFT ?—INDIANLORE? 
WE HAVE IT!! 
Bows, arrows, bowstrings, arrowheads, bowstaves, 


Moccasins, arrow shafts, friction sets, flint & steel 
sets, knives, electric mirrors, ete. 





JOIN OUR ARCHERY CLUB 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS a 
BIG PRIZES OFFERED 
THE EAGLE ARCHER CO.,*2,$22¢2 Pertve 














FREE@ 


Send us you and addi full inf i { 
Aviation and Airplane business. Find out bout the many arest 
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The Fascinating Story 
of Lincoln’s Boyhood 
Adventures in the 
Backwoods 


LITTLE 
ABE LINCOLN 


By BERNIE BABCOCK 


Colored Frontispiece, Three Illustrations in 
Black and White 





A story for boys bringing to light and life 
the obscure early years of Abraham Lincoln. 
It is a classic of the backwoods for young 
Americans of to-day who will be as inter- 
ested in the deer and bear and possum, in 
the old Thanksgiving celebration, the po- 
tato dolls, the old fun of candy pulling, as 
was Little Abe himself. There is a great 
deal of humor in the book—humor of the 
simple, spontaneous sort, and a great deal 
of life and action, for Abe knew exciting 
games strange to boys nowadays and had 


the great wilderness to play in. 
Price, $2.00 


Pirates of the Delaware 
By RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND 


A stirring tale of Philadelphia a hundred 
and fifty years ago—when highwaymen 
rode out of the shadows on the way to the 
Green Anchor Inn and mysterious craft lay 
in hiding off the Delaware Capes. Jared 
Lee’s chivalrous protection of a pretty 
French girl leads him into the most excit- 
ing adventures of his time. A story for 
boys tingling with fight and action. Colored 
frontispiece, three illustrations in black and 
white. $2.00 


Hero Tales of Our Navy 
Pike and Cutlasse 


By GEORGE GIBBS. “The Biggest Little 
Fight in Naval History” and many other 
bloody and obstinate combats of our Navy 
from the time the first little American- 
built frigate sailed out against a British 
man-o’-war to the Allied patrol of the 
North Sea. The third edition of a book 
boys always enjoy. 14 Illustrations by the 
author. $2.00 
Se a a a ee 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 
227 South 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dept. BLX. 126 


Please send me illustrated circular of the above 
books. 











| scrutinizing every Milford player on the field. 


| ples. 











“He hasn’t shown up yet!” 

“Isn’t that queer?” exclaimed Pepper, 
conscious of a tingling sensation in the tem- 
“You—you don’t suppose he could 
have—have gone ‘nuts’ over this thing, do 
you?” 

“‘Can’t ever tell,” speculated Brick, soberly. 
‘“‘He was acting mighty funny when he hunted 
us up the other night. Remember the last 
thing he said as he was leaving us—that he just 
couldn’t play to-day unless we were going to 
play, too?” 

“The bird’s cuckoo!” pronounced Stuffy, 
not realizing how humorous his remark may 
have sounded. ‘Plumb cuckoo!” 

Going into the game against Reedland, 
greatly weakened by the loss of her entire first 
team backfield, Milford High early gave evi- 
dence that it was an eleven sadly shorn of 
power. Milford might have rallied from its 
first great blow, the debarment of the Big 
Three, but the unaccountable disappearance of 
its right half had proved the last straw. The 
team’s morale was shattered. It took the field 
prepared to accept a beating, to accept that 
beating as gracefully as possible for the sake of 
the home folks. Fighting spirit? How could 
a team have fighting spirit that had encoun- 
tered such demoralizing setbacks as Milford had 
been called upon to face? How could a team, 
with half of its players suffering guilty con- 
sciences, concentrate upon the winning of the 
season’s biggest game? It couldn’t, that was 
the answer. And Reedland, sensing Milford’s 
state of listless dejection, tore into the fray 
with added fury. There’d be no sympathy 
shown this game. The visitors were thoroughly 
mindful of how Milford had last year deprived 
them of a second state championship in the 
closing seconds of play. It had been the Big 
Three who had beaten Reedland then, but 
this year Reedland did not have the Big Three 
to fear. This year, Reedland would win back 
the coveted championship—win it back in 
crushing fashion. 

In less than five minutes after the start of the 
game, Reedland was over Milford’s line for 
a touchdown. The two thousand Reedland 
rooters went wild as their fullback added the 
extra point after touchdown on a kick from 
placement. Stuffy, Pepper and Brick looked 
at one another sadly. 

“Gee, this is going to be a tough game to 
watch!” breathed Pepper, between gritted 
teeth. 

Resisting sluggishly, Milford half-heartedly 
sought to stem the next Reedland advance. 
But slowly and relentlessly Reedland pounded 
away, now through the line, now around the 
ends, now shooting a short forward pass, little 
yard-eating gains. ‘There were hope-raising 
cheers from Milford as their team braced inside 
the fifteen yard line and held the foe for 
downs, and Kline, substitute fullback, got off 
for a forty-yard punt. But the Milford spec- 
tators lost their spark of enthusiasm as Reed- 
land again took up the march. As the whistle 
blew calling time for the first quarter, Reed- 
land—leading by a 7 to o score, had pushed the 
ball to Milford’s seven-yard line and a first 
down. Oh, there was a merciless slaughter 
coming! 

But, in the brief minutes between quarters, 
a murmur passed through the Milford crowd. 
Mr. Harrison Conway had been sighted hurry- 
ing out upon Brinkley field with a yellow paper 
in his hand—in search of Coach Dolan! As 
the coach met him, players crowded around. 
Then they were seen to leap about and shout 
with joy. 

“‘What’s up? Tell us!” roared the thousands 
on the sidelines. 

Slim Mooney, yell leader, hurried over to 
consult the coach. Everybody in the stands 
stood up, excitedly. 

“Evidently Conway’s been found,” said 
Pepper, relieved. 

““Tt—it must be something more than that,” 
surmised Stuffy. “Look!” 

Slim Mooney tossed his megaphone into the 
air and turned several handsprings. Then he 
picked the megaphone up and raced toward 
the stands. 

“The Big Three!” he cried. ‘Where’s the 
Big Three? They’ve been reinstated!” 

A tremendous din broke out. Spectators 
near the astounded Stuffy, Pepper and Brick 
grabbed the boys up bodily and passed them 
down over the heads of other spectators to the 
playing field. The ovation given them on this 
news was so riotous that the resumption of the 
game was delayed five minutes. The members 
of the Big Three were hustled over to Coach 
Dolan where fellow players slapped them on the 
back and hugged them. The coach called the 
referee over and there was a consultation which 
apparently developed into an argument. Mr. 
Conway was seen to tap the yellow sheet of 
paper significantly, but the referee shook his 




















FUNDAMENTALS 


For Government 


138 years ago there was given to the world a document which 
has been responsible for the liberated thought and unprece- 
dented growth and prosperity of our country. An analysis of 
its preamble indicates that it will be an adequate foundation 
for government ages hence, and already since its adoption the 
world has witnessed more progress than in all previous history— 


“We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defence, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America.” 


For Boyhood 


Another document fraught with liberation for youth has 
subsequently appeared, whereby spare time and surplus energy 
are harnessed and directed in a practical way to do useful work 
in training a boy at a critical time in his life. The Scout Oath 
is applied specifically to youth and is likewise applicable to 
all mankind: 


“On my honor I will do my best— 

1. To do my duty to God and my country 
and to obey the scout law; 

2. To help other people at all times; 

3. To keep myself physically strong, men- 
tally awake, and morally straight.” 


For Industry 


It has been our earnest endeavor to adapt the foregoing 
fundamentals in industry, as evidenced by our 


COMMONWEALTH PLAN 
(Equal Opportunity for All) 
FOUNDATION : FELLOWSHIP 


Fellowship is a comprehensive, vital power. 
It broadens our views, increases our abilities, 
enriches and purifies character. Its chief 
foundation-stone is cooperation, which brings 
the Golden Rule in practical application to 
all human relations and needs. 

Fellowship is the Golden Rule in action, the 
motive power of Human Engineering, the 
life-blood of Service, insuring equal oppor- 
tunity for all. 

The Commonwealth Plan recognizes all 
problems as mutual, wherein and whereby 
absolute confidence exists in the honesty of 
purpose and truth of character of each other; 
thus blending brotherly love in all activities 
and enabling each to develop his several talents. 

Human engineering governs this Plan, and 
demands our being willing and able to treat 
men as men—not as machines. The welfare 
of the man is more important than tools and 
machinery, for man thinks, and acts as he 
thinks. Therefore, we must practice Humanics 
as well as Mechanics. 


The Commonwealth Plan provides an 
excellent and practical basis for putting all 
(from the Office Boy to the President) upon 
the same Plane. Then as a unit we can work 
out the problems of the day in such a way 
that each one feels he or she is a co-worker in 
the great purpose of the Commonwealth Steel 
Company, which is to express Safety,, Effi- 
ciency and Economy through its fundamental 
cast steel devices for locomotives and pas- 
senger cars—in other words, rendering 


SERVICE and building character. 


COMMONWEALTH STEEL COMPANY 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 


When answering advertiserrents please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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head firmly, then turned and blew his whistle, 
calling time. Stuffy, Pepper and Brick, at a 
word from the coach, left Brinkley field on 
the run. 

“Yea, Big Three! Yea! Yea! 
boomed the Milfordites after them. 

The large Reedland contingent looked on 
appreciatively, and to show that they were in 
sympathy, joined in with: “‘Good for you, Big 
Three! Good for you!” Reedland was anxious 
to let Milford know that their town was not 
made up of George Farrars. 

Dressing feverishly in the Milford High 
locker room after a wild auto ride to the school, 
the boys had barely time for a few, almost 
incoherent comments. 

“Did you get the straight of the thing?” 
asked Stuffy, as he yanked a jersey on over his 
head. 

“That’s just the trouble!” ranted Pepper, 
fumbling for a shoe. ‘‘Nobody’s got the 
straight of the thing. Connie’s wire was about 
as intelligent as an eye-testing card. I don’t 
blame the referee for not letting us play until 
he got better authority than that. I still think 
Conway’s bughouse!”’ 

“Well, all I hope is—if he has gotten us re- 
instated—that he gets here with the proof in 
time to let us get a crack at Reedland!” fumed 
Brick. “It’ud be just like his Dad’s bus to 
break down!” 

Out on Brinkley field a different Milford 
team was giving battle to Reedland. The Mil- 
ford fans were wild over Reedland’s failing to 
take the ball across on four desperate tries and 
Kline’s second forty-yard punt, putting the 
home team again out of danger. 

“Say, they’re fighting now!” cried a frenzied 
rooter. ‘‘There’s the real Milford!” 

“Hold ’em!” begged substitute quarter Fitz- 
gerald. “‘Hold ’em till the Big Three get in!” 

And Milford held—held all through the 
second quarter. Reedland had possession of 
the ball most of the time, but met with increas- 
ing difficulty penetrating Milford territory. 
The fight waged between the forty-yard lines 
of both teams and the pigskin was in midfield 
when the half ended. 

Reedland, 7; Milford, o. 

Between halves, the Big Three, back in foot- 
ball togs, crossed the field to the players’ bench, 
receiving another great outburst of applause, 
Mr. Conway, father of the veteran right half. 
was observed to be pacing anxiously up and 
down near the team, straining his eyes toward 
the entrance gate. This mute action was easily 
translated by the crowd. 

“Yea, Conway! Yea, Conway! Yea! Yea! 
Yea!” they yelled. 

Mr. Conway, doffing his hat in recognition 
of the cheers, shook his head uncertainly and 
pointed toward the gate. 

A groan went up as the third quarter opened 
with the Big Three still on the sidelines. The 
crowd did not understand this procedure and 
began demanding of Coach 


” 


Yea! 


down to go and seven yards to make. Reed- 
land was putting up a stiff defense. 

‘Don’t you think we’d better try for a field 
goal?” asked Fitzgerald of his substitute backs. 
“We haven’t much chance of making our yards 
again!” 

“Right!” assented Captain Beef Mellon, 
who, playing his last game for old Milford, 
had been a bulwark of strength in the center of 
the line. “Give Kline a chance to boot her 
over!” 

But Kline never got his chance. As he 
dropped back into position and raised his hands 
to receive the pigskin a terrific roar broke out. 
Captain Mellon immediately called, “‘Time!’’ 

“Tt’s Conway!” screamed the stands. 

A car, with the radiator cap off and steam 
spouting out of the top, had come tearing 
through the gate and pulled up beside the rows 
of parked machines, a youth jumping from it 
and racing toward the sidelines before his 
wheezing steed had come to a full stop. In his 
hand he clutched a long, white envelope. He 
headed straight for the white-clothed figure of 
the referee and was soon engulfed in a swarm 
of players. Amid the wildest scenes that Brink- 
ley field had ever seen, Fitzgerald, Kline and 
Arrick left their positions on the field and came 
trotting in, passing Stuffy, Pepper and Brick 
on the way and stopping to shake hands. The 
something in the long, white envelope had con- 
vinced the referee, and the reinstatement of the 
Big Three to athletic competition was now 
complete! 

Surrounded by a circle of substitutes, Con- 
way stripped off his civilian clothes and took 
the football togs that the begrimed Fitzgerald 
peeled from his own person and handed over. 
An overjoyed father watched the quick change 
as the game was resumed. 

“Yea, Big Three! Yea, Yea, Yea!” 

Milford’s last down, seven yards to go, the 
third quarter fifty seconds from its finish. 

Stuffy, taking Kline’s place, prepared for 
a try at a field goal as the substitute fullback 
had intended. The ball snapped back. He 
caught the pigskin deftly and dropped it to 
meet his upswinging toe. The line held. And 
the Milford crowd indulged in joyous hysterics 
as the ball skimmed over the bar for Milford’s 
first scoring of the game. 

Reedland 7; Milford 3. 

Quarter over! 

A frenzy of excitement prevailed while the 
two teams were changing ends of the field. 
Could Milford doit? Milford was still as good 
as a touchdown behind. And Reedland had 
presented the most stubborn sort of opposition. 
It was evident that the visiting eleven would 
throw every resource into a defense of their 
slight lead rather than to jeopardize that lead 
by any very extensive offense. Reediand again 
had a cham ‘onship within her grasp. This 
time she = ould hold it! 

Mu.ie Conway came onto the field to relieve 


Phillpot who had filled his berth at right half, 
and the Milfordites gave him such a welcoming 
as he would remember to his dying day. The 
Big Three gathered about Conway, arms over 
each other’s shoulders. 

“How in Sam Hill did you do it?” asked 
Stuffy, warmly. 

“Went after Farrar,” narrated Conway, 
tersely. ‘‘He runs a cigar store in Reedland. 
I got there while he was waiting on trade, over- 
heard a few things that made me suspicious. 
I stalled around a while and heard him talking 
to some men about Reedland and Milford, 
heard him say it was all fixed that Reedland 
would win hands down. Well, there’s not time 
to tell it all now, but I got the dope on him, 
learned he placed heavy bets on his home team 
and I threatened to expose him if he didn’t 
come across and withdraw his protest before 
the state board. He tried to kidnap me and 
hold me till after the game today, but I broke 
away, got the police behind me and beat it for 
the state capitol with Farrar’s confession—got 
the secretary of the State Football Association 
busy on the wire to reach the members of the 
Athletic Board by long distance phone, got 
their vote on a reinstatement, had the secretary 
make it official, and then hit the road for home 
in a race against time. What do you mean— 
it was too late to do anything?” 

Stuffy, Pepper and Brick embraced Conway 
affectionately. 

““You’re a wonder!” said Pepper, his voice 
breaking queerly. 

“T told you I couldn’t play unless you fellows 
played, too,” reminded Conway. “‘There’s the 
whistle! Let’s go—for Milford!” 

Reedland received the kick-off and carried 
the ball to mid-field, then punted deep into 
Milford territory. The Milfordites cheered 
mightily as the Big Three went into action for 
the first time. Stuffy ripped off six yards on 
the opening play; Conway shot through a hole 
manufactured by Captain Mellon for six more 
yards and a first down. Pepper was a human 
dynamo, running up and down the line, exhort- 
ing the linemen to “get in there!”—‘‘snap it 
up” —‘‘give us a little help, won’t you?”—and 
the linemen, responding valiantly, smashed 
gaping breaches in the Reedland forward wall. 
But, the further Milford advanced, the stiffer 
Reedland’s resistance became. On Reedland’s 
thirty-fivé yard line Milford needed four yards 
to make a first down. Pepper, without hesi- 
tancy, called upon Conway. And the right 
half, straining to come through, slipped and 
fell on rounding the end, with a clear field in 


sight. He gained but two yards and the ball 
went over. 

“Tough luck, Con, old man!” sympathized 
Pepper. : 


But Conway, sobbing, could not answer. 

It was a bad break in the game. The last 
quarter was more than half over and Reedland, 
once more in possession of the ball, would try 
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to hold it as long as possible to thwart Milford’s 
chances of again threatening their goal. 

“Come on, gang, get that ball back for Con- 
way!” called Captain Mellon. “For Conway 
and me—it’s our last game for old Milford! 
Come on, gang!” 

It was such a struggle as left the spectators 
spellbound. 

And then Reedland was forced to punt— 


with four minutes of the game remaining— | 


a punt which carried to Milford’s twenty-one- 
yard line. Conway, catching the punt, dropped 
in behind an interferenced formed by the Big 
Three. Over the muddled chalkmarks he ran, 
taking a zig-zag course to avoid eager tacklers, 
Stuffy blocked off two men; Brick accounted 
for two more and Pepper and Conway went on 
alone, the crowd setting up a tremendous din, 
On Reedland’s thirty-yard mark, after a mar- 
velous open field run of fifty yards, the right 
half was brought heavily to earth, Pepper being 
spilled with him. But his run had placed Mil- 
ford once more within scoring range. 

“Touchdown!” begged Milford. 
down!” 

Stuffy was good for four yards around end, 
Brick made it first down with eight. Ball on 
Reedland’s eighteen yard line. Pepper dodged 
through for three. Conway ripped off four, 
Brick brought another first down with three, 
Ball on Reedland’s eight-yard line. Reedland 
clawing the air and holding frantically. 

“Come on, gang!” entreated Captain Mel- 
lon, “‘for Conway and me!” 

Wild-eyed, Pepper looked about him. The 
drive had been taxing on the endurance of the 
backfield. Stuffy and Brick and Conway were 
breathing heavily, lurching in their positions, 
Who should he call on? There was less than 
a minute of play—and still eight yards to go— 
eight yards that seemed like eight miles! 

“Signals!” 

The ball went to Brick because he had seemed 
to have been the most effective ground-gainer, 
Brick carried it two yards nearer. 

“Signals!” 

Pepper knew instinctively that there would 
be time for but one more play. He had relied 
mainly on straight football and straight foot- 
ball was all that had been necessary, but the 
time—the time! It was the time that was 
beating them! 

“Signals—eleven—twelve—five—” 

‘Signals over!’’ shrieked Conway, starting 
forward. 

But his cry came too late. The ball had 
already been passed. Pepper jammed it into 
the protesting Conway’s stomach as he came 
through, with Brick shoving him from behind. 
Pepper had called the play for right halfback 
through the center position, and that is just 
where the right half went—Captain Mellon 
having thrown his weight in one last, gigantic 
lunge against the opposing line, cracking it 
wide apart. He lay on the bottom of the heap 
as the feet of his own team- 
mates trampled over him. He 


“Touch- 








Dolan that he send his famous 








trio in. The coach shrugged 
his shoulders helplessly, then | 
made a dumb show of patting | 
Mr. Conway on the back and 
pointing toward the gate. | 
Conway delped* th tle ges- 
turing and then the crowd | 
got “on.” 
“Conway’s son is coming | 
with written permission for the 
fellows to play!” divined a 
spectator. ‘“That’s what’s 
holding things up! Wow, this 
game’s getting on my nerves!” 
Milford, battling furiously to 
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7 lay for a moment blinking, and 
hoping. Then came the greatest 
din of all. Captain Mellon’s 
broad, mud-spattered face grew 
broader still as it relaxed into 
a happy grin. 

“Good boy, Con!”’ he called, 
without looking up. 

What matter if Stuffy did 
miss the kick after touchdown? 
The scoreboard read: Milford 
o—Reedland 7, and this, ac- 
cording to Milford’s way of 
thinking, was an entirely satis- 
factory margin. 











prevent Reedland from increas- 
ing her lead, began actually to 
develop an offensive of her own. 
Only one touchdown behind! 
If Conway would only turn up 
so that Milford could throw her 
full strength into the game! 
But Conway didn’t show up, 
no matter how many heads 
craned toward the gate, and 
the members of Milford’s sub- 
stitute backfield were driven 
to the realization that, if any- 
thing was done, they would 
have to doit. It was a praise- 
worthy attempt these spirited 
substitutes made, carrying the 
ball as they did down to Reed- 
land’s eleven-yard line, only to 
lose it on a disheartening fum- 
ble by Fitzgerald, who became 
too eager with a touchdown in 
sight. After that, with the 
quarter almost ended, the sub- 
stitute backfield—trying hard 
to retrieve the misfortune— 
brought the ball back to Reed- 
land’s thirty-yard line with one 
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team-members. 

“Oh, well—papa will forgive 
you if you promise never, never 
to get the big head again!” 
called out Slim Mooney, school 
wit, and from the expressions 
on the faces of all concerned, it 
looked as if a squad of deliri- 
ously happy Milfordites would 
be searching for smaller hats. 
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Ask the stars of the cinder path... 


What dessert 
at the 
training table 


WATCH them—listen to them . . . a victorious squad of Flying Feet 
talking things over at the training table. 


. . . “Too bad you tripped on the last hurdle, Ted’’. . . “Say, that 
red-headed half-miler of theirs is sure a runnin’ fool!’’.. . ““Boy, when 
you breezed past their Captain on that last lap, I thought the crowd 
would go crazy’’. . . “What are we having for dessert? Jell-O? Great!’’ 


Yes sir, that’s exactly what they’re having for dessert . . . Jell-O! 
Why? That’s easy! In the first place everybody likes Jell-O. It tastes so 
. so... Well, you'll have to taste it yourself to see how good it 1s. 


And again, why do physical trainers see that Jell-O is put in the 
training diet? For two reasons. In the first place: Jell-O supplies an im- 
portant body-building element, directly influencing growth and strength. In the 
second place: Jell-O requires very little digestive effort. It is a truly remark- 
able food in this respect—different from most desserts. 


If Jell-O goes across big on the training table, figure for yourself 
what a dandy dessert it is for your own table at home. Jell-O’s really 
delicious . . . no fooling! Prove it to your own satisfaction, fellows. Go 
ahead and try it! 


Do this. Favor yourself and please your Mother 


Send the coupon for the new Jell-O recipe booklet. Your mother will 
be delighted with this booklet and you'll be delighted with what 


comes out of it! 





The Jell-O Company, Inc., LeRoy, N. Y., Division Postum Cereal Company, Inc., makers of Jell-O, 
Postum Cereal, Instant Postum, Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick Cora Flakes), Post’s Bran 
Flakes, Post's ‘Bran Chocolate and Swans Down Cake Flour. 


J ELL: () 


AMERICA’S MOST 
FAMOUS DESSERT 


Tue Jett-O Company, Inc. 
Le Roy, New York. 


Please send me, free, the new recipe booklet—con- 
taining dozens of delicious Jell-O recipes. 
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“Here’s my new Kodak—I told you 
I'd be lucky “4s Christmas” 


Autographic Kodaks, $5 up, at your dealer's 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y., Te Kodaé City 








